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Prefatory Note to the Issue ‘““The Future Metropolis” 


THIS IS THE THIRD TIME that Dzdalus and the Tamiment Institute 
have cooperated in developing an issue on a major contemporary 
problem. It is significant that the term “problem” should come to 
mind so readily. Situations that other societies have regarded as 
normal, ours seeks resolutely to remedy. On this occasion three prin- 
cipal efforts have been made. First, we have tried to indicate how our 
cities have come to be as they are and what particular difficulties they 
pose. Second, we have suggested specific reforms that are needed 
and may be expected within the next several decades. Third, we have 
attempted to free ourselves of parochialism in outlook and to realize 
that reform need not be “moderate” but that fundamentally different 
sorts of cities may emerge from those we know now. Just as any per- 
son in the late eighteenth century could not anticipate the world we 
live in today, so our prophecies about the future also are probably 
mistaken. Men in the twentieth century, however, have one advan- 
tage over their forebears: since they live in a time of change, they are 
conditioned to expect change, even prepare for it. Their predictions, 
if venturesome enough, may come somewhat closer to prophecy than 
those of an earlier generation. 

In draft form, the essays in this issue on “The Future Metropolis” 
were discussed by most of the authors and a few others in a closed 
conference, jointly planned by the Tamiment Institute and Dezdalus, 
the third held under this dual sponsorship, that met at Tamiment-in- 
the-Poconos in the spring of this year. Catherine Bauer Wurster, of 
the City Planning Department of the University of California ( Berke- 
ley ), attended as the representative of the President's Commission on 
Human Goals. Nathan Glazer, sociologist and member of the staff 
of the Joint Center for Urban Studies, served as secretary and par- 
ticipant, while Norman Jacobs, Educational Director of the Tamiment 
Institute, and Ben Josephson, director of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, 
were the hosts. 

Our debt to Dr. Jacobs is no less great now than on the occasion 
of the two previous conferences. Professors Lloyd Rodwin and Kevin 
Lynch, of the Joint Center for Urban Studies, have served as Guest 
Editors for the issue. —S. R. G. 
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A World of Cities 


ALTHOUGH THE CITY ITSELF is five thousand years old, the metropolis 
is a new phenomenon, dating from a mere hundred years ago. Its 
scale alone differentiates it from any older type of urban settlement. 
Even ancient Rome, with its million inhabitants, was in visible rela- 
tion to its surrounding countryside. One could easily walk from one 
district to another or from the central to the rural area. In the me- 
tropolis this is hardly possible; even in a car it may take hours to 
move from center to periphery. Thus the city has swollen to a vast 
organism whose scale far transcends individual control. 

Throughout the metropolis the environment is man-made—even its 
plants and trees are there by man’s agency. Yet the density of its 
population in the outer parts, at least, is much lower than in the tra- 
ditional city, so that we observe single dwellings and factories dis- 
persed among gardens, parks, small woods, and open spaces. In the 
suburb, city and country fuse, and their long rivalry may here find its 
resolution. 

It appears that these metropolitan complexes will become the 
dominant environment, at least in the most highly developed regions 
of the world, for they contain the bulk of the population, and they 
produce and consume most of the goods. The living space will be- 
come a set of such areas, at times separated by areas of low popula- 
tion that provide raw materials. The metropolitan regions may be 
very large, even grouped in chains several hundred miles long; but 
they will be more or less continuously urbanized, however low their 
suburban densities may be. Each one will display a continuous dense 
web of facilities for communication, within which the population will 
be highly interdependent on a daily basis in terms of supply, of in- 
formation, and of commutation to and from work. Such a society 
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A World of Cities 


will be intricate and its means of communication will be increasingly 
mechanized and depersonalized. Most likely it will also be mobile 
and egalitarian. This type of mass habitation and this kind of in- 
habitant may well become a world-wide pattern. 

These are some of the prospects that have prompted Dzdalus to 
devote its present issue to the challenge of the metropolis. When the 
editor-in-chief of the Academy asked us to serve as guest editors for 
this issue, we charged the contributors with the task of examining 
how metropolitan development could be controlled so as to ease the 
transitional phases and avoid disastrous consequences. We suggested 
that they assume that, in significant areas of the world and within a 
period as short as fifty years, the majority of the world’s population 
will be accommodated in vast metropolitan complexes, each on a 
scale of twenty million people or more. Staggering as this figure may 
seem, it is by no means unreasonable, and even if exaggerated, it sets 
the stage for an evaluation of this new phenomenon in the history of 
society. We asked them to consider what might be lost in such a 
future world, and even more importantly, to define the inherent val- 
ues of metropolitan life and to suggest how they could be enhanced. 
If the metropolis is inevitable, we might also speculate on the form it 
should take and the facilities it should have, if this new way of living 
is to be the best man has yet enjoyed. The contributors were urged 
to explore the possibilities for action along two lines: the measures 
within our present reach and also those on the horizon that require 
an increase in our understanding or acceptance or that demand tech- 
nical, economic, or administrative means not yet in existence. 

The essays that follow represent the responses of a variety of spe- 
cialists to the several aspects of this theme. Their discussions touch 
on the possibilities of physical form, the technological restraints and 
potentials, and the economic, political, social, and visual implica- 
tions. They deal with the significance of the metropolis for countries 
with modern economies and for countries whose territory is under- 
developed. They consider urban history, contemporary planning, 
and plausible aspirations for the future. Although the editors empha- 
sized policy and action, the statements range from the purely 
descriptive and contemplative to cautious projection, utopian fancy, 
and pragmatic recommendations for policy. 

Certain essays recognize that leisure will increase along with 
automation and that mobility will be the higher as facilities for trans- 
portation and communication proliferate. Others expect the metrop- 
olis to grow at the expense of the smaller cities. Yet others emphasize 
the high cost of capital outlay and of maintenance, or such technical 
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constraints as the limitations on open space, the prospect of a water 
shortage, the difficult question of pollution, the increasing overload 
on communication. One paper touches on growing social stratitica- 
tion and the trend toward relatively homogeneous neighborhoods. 
Another interprets the varying patterns of individual participation in 
community affairs; yet another, the sensitivity of the artist to the 
increasing discomfort, the lack of order and meaning in city life. 
Two final papers deal with the anti-urban attitude of the American 
intellectual, and the city as it appears in the literature of utopia. 

On the whole these papers are optimistic, although they vary in 
degree. None of the difficulties raised is considered insuperable. In 
general, the metropolis is regarded as creating fundamental oppor- 
tunities for higher incomes, a greater variety and a wider choice of 
modes of living, a way of life that could be more stimulating, more 
enlightened, and more conducive to innovations. There are many 
proposals for bringing about these and other desirable goals. 

At a meeting that brought together most of the authors and a 
number of other experts some of the issues implicit in these papers 
were discussed. A summary of the chief points made at the seminar 
will serve, we believe, as a useful introduction to the various con- 
cepts and issues. Since all the papers agreed that a basic goal of the 
future metropolis was to offer a wide variety of choice in all the 
aspects of living and working, it seemed appropriate to begin with 
an examination of this goal. It soon became apparent that agreement 
was more apparent than real: did choice refer to jobs, to style of 
living, to cultural opportunities, or to all three? Was there any line 
of demarcation at which increased choice had little meaning? Was 
it not essential to measure the cost of choice, especially in terms of 
sacrificing other opportunities? And how should this goal be inter- 
preted for persons or groups whose preferences are at wide variance? 
Although no single answer to these questions emerged, everyone 
acknowledged that the largest metropolis provides the greatest vari- 
ety in choice of jobs and probably the maximum variety of cultural 
opportunities; but it is noteworthy that no one considered that we 
have so far achieved anything near an optimum variety of styles of 
living, including an adequate range of environments with varying 
physical settings, activities, and social groups. 

Nathan Glazer asked how to prevent what seventy percent of 
people think they want from becoming what ninety-nine percent 
actually obtain. Subsidy, either governmental or private, was one 
answer, but subsidy implies additional constraints; nonetheless, this 
means was favored whenever it encouraged a real variety. The issue, 
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it was emphasized, was not between subsidy and no subsidy (sub- 
sidies being already fairly widespread ), but whether the purpose of 
the subsidy was relevant and valid. Oscar Handlin cited the subsi- 
dies indirectly supplied to the automobile in the 1920's by the public 
highways, while the development of rapid interurban trolleys was 
prevented by taxation, the strict regulation of fares, and the lack of 
subsidy. 

The seminar turned next to the problem of the “gray areas.” These 
are the areas Raymond Vernon and his colleagues have dramatized 
by their investigations of the New York metropolitan region. Ac- 
cording to their studies, both the metropolitan core and also the out- 
lying suburbs are likely to undergo a substantial growth, regardless 
of future problems; but the intermediate or “gray areas” present an 
unsavory prospect of miles of minimum-standard housing. As income 
rises along with standards of demand, residents may be expected to 
move from these areas, while an influx of new families seems un- 
likely. It is equally improbable that these “gray areas” could be re- 
modeled at costs and standards that permit sufficiently low rents or 
that they could be cleared for new uses without prohibitive costs 
far steeper than those now contemplated. 

Some of the members of the seminar who had played a leading 
role in the 1930's in developing the national housing policy recounted 
the mistakes, perhaps inevitable, then committed. Aside from some 
ambitious reports and pious speeches the “housers” at that time gave 
scant attention to the overriding challenge of the metropolis. Their 
measures had been particularized and pragmatic, and few had ex- 
pected standard accommodations to be made available in any quan- 
tity within the reach of the moderate-income family. No one had 
reckoned with a change in economic conditions or with a revolution 
in the financing terms of home ownership. Today we observe many 
middle- and low-income families moving to the suburbs and leaving 
behind them the perplexing problem of the “gray areas.” 

Hardly any one at the seminar saw any utopian possibilities or any 
quick and easy solutions. These “gray areas” could conceivably be 
converted to serve as highly accessible air terminals or even as rural 
retreats in town, for there is a dearth of nearby inexpensive resorts 
where individuals or families may go for play or relaxation. 

The role of technology in constructing the future metropolis was 
next considered. People are always adjusting to the technological 
innovations that spring from individual need or effort. Suppose, we 
remarked, that all society were the client, instead of a few persons 
or firms; and suppose we could devise whatever technology was de- 
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sired, at a reasonable cost—what kind of innovations should we then 
seek in order to make the future course of metropolitan development 
a happier one? Our technology has been reasonably successful in 
developing the kinds of weapons and space devices requested. Can 
we not count on at least a modest success in other directions as well? 

This question was examined with some care and a number of tech- 
nological improvements were called for, such as those which would 
permit replacing personal journeys by messages, or which would 
allow the building of self-contained houses free of utility connections, 
or which would produce small cars the size of a bus seat, which could 
hook on and off a larger vehicle. Some persons, however, were skep- 
tical of the potentials for prefabrication. Perhaps the leading recom- 
mendation, advanced, to be sure, with restrained optimism, was to 
increase the efficiency, attractiveness, and prestige of public trans- 
portation so as to provide an effective competition with the private 
passenger car. Another proposal was to treat investments in com- 
munication and transportation, not as costs that automatically are 
held as low as possible, but rather as an efficient means of controlling 
urban density, form, and growth, and for giving the variety of choice 
in living and working its highest possible expression for all groups 
in the community. 

The final session of the seminar turned to some aspects of policy- 
making as related to metropolitan form and growth. Everyone agreed 
that there will be an enormous expansion in physical plant and popu- 
lation, both in the poorer and in the more advanced economies. The 
former have less funds, fewer qualified specialists, and a less mature 
system of cities, but they do have a greater degree of governmental 
control over development and fewer ideological restraints in applying 
control. The crucial question was how policy should influence 
growth, if at all. Does it make sense, as one paper proposes, to divert 
the migration from rural areas to new metropolitan centers? To turn 
to another paper, which of the various hypothetical forms, whether 
pure or mixed, should be adopted? The discussion assumed that the 
pattern of growth could be a variable, subject to control, and sought 
convincing reasons for favoring any one pattern. 

Italian and Soviet experience was marshalled to illustrate the fail- 
ure of direct efforts to restrict the influx of population to a major 
metropolis. The discussants also brought out the importance of the 
market, the availability of suppliers, labor force, consumers, and 
business services to account for the migration of firms and families 
to the big cities, aside from the heightened competition and the vari- 
ety of opportunity in such cities. Everyone conceded, however, that 
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some situations call for a contrary flow; one example is the successful 
shift of the Turkish capital from Istanbul to Ankara, which not only 
buttressed Turkish political and military objectives but also eased 
the problems of developing Istanbul. Other examples were cited, 
such as United States policy in developing the West in the nineteenth 
century, Soviet Russia's recent expansion in the Urals, and the present 
efforts of the Venezuelan government to diversify the economy by 
constructing a vast industrial complex in the Orinoco-Caroni region. 
Karl W. Deutsch also pointed out that in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany (the three countries with the greatest growth 
in the nineteenth century) the urban pattern included several large 
centers rather than one single major city. 

The group agreed that wherever such objectives exist there are also 
methods to help deflect the flow of population, particularly to alter- 
native large centers. The Puerto Ricans, for instance, need not go 
only to New York City; if they are aided with information and sub- 
sidies for transportation, they could be diverted to other centers of 
economic opportunity. The pattern of the flow of population could 
be influenced by the pattern of the transportation system, as the 
railroads in the United States did in the last century, or by investment 
in basic community equipment and services. The opening up of new 
regions might contribute to a new pattern of growth and perhaps in 
time to the decentralization of political power—a problem the less 
developed countries will probably have to wrestle with in the coming 
decades. 

In conclusion, the seminar discussed some possible forms of the 
future metropolis and the reasons for preferring any one to another. 
A maximum flexibility of choice, ease of circulation, and minimum 
cost were judged the most important criteria; others were the relative 
capacity for growth and the minimal burden on the transport and 
control mechanisms. In most of the poorer countries today, such 
usual or desirable urban forms as that of the star, the linear pattern, 
and the doughnut were likely to be impracticable because of the 
difficulty in controlling the invasion of publicly owned open space 
by squatters. This problem could be eased if defined areas were set 
aside for squatters, so that controls could be humane and effective 
as well as rational. The general consensus was that the polynuclear 
grid system described in one of the articles in this issue was prob- 
ably far superior in satisfying the above criteria. Oddly enough, it 
was noted, of all the forms considered this one most nearly ap- 
proaches present urban patterns. 

Planning and dreaming are old pastimes. When applied to cities, 
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plans and dreams have usually been aimed at solving problems of 
the present or at inducing a return to some image of the past: express- 
ways were devised to escape the traffic jam, slum clearance to solve 
the housing problem, while neighborhood development looks back to 
the small community, and Broadacre City, to the family farm. Only 
rarely do we find a contemporary plan that anticipates the future with 
pleasure. Men are attracted to the metropolis by real values—choice, 
freedom, privacy, opportunity, culture, entertainment. How can we 
ensure the realization of these ends? More importantly, what are the 
possibilities for metropolitan life that are as yet undreamed of? And 
what kind of power, knowledge, or guidance must be applied to 
achieve them? The spirit of hopeful intervention should prove at 
least as effective as the desire to escape present discomfort. 
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The Social System 


WE STAND AT A POINT in time strategically convenient for an examina- 
tion of the social structure of the contemporary city. Every indica- 
tion points to the fact that we have recently come to the end of one 
period of urban development and are moving on into another. From 
this vantage point it will be useful to review the significant develop- 
ments of the past with an eye to discerning the probable patterns 
of the future. What character the society of the emerging city is 
likely to take may be perceived by an analysis of the history of that 
which it is replacing. 

This examination is focused on the experience of the American 
city, partly because information on it was more readily available, 
partly because it seemed to be quite representative of what happened 
in western society generally. The unique characteristics commonly 
attributed to the cities of the United States proved, upon closer 
analysis, to be such as were only more visible there than elsewhere. 
Their recent origin sometimes gave the surface impression that they 
rose from the wilderness full-grown and without social antecedents. 
That the foreign-born formed so large a part of their population 
seemed to make them exceptional polyglot melting pots. Yet while 
Berlin or Vienna or Milan had ancient origins, the modern commun- 
ities that bear those names are as new as those of New York or 
Boston. And the residents of the continental cities were drawn from 
fully as wide a range of social and cultural backgrounds as those 
of the American ones. In the case of Europe continuity of formal 
institutions and of political institutions covered up developments 
that occurred in the open and in a more extreme form in the United 
States; but the social experience was analogous enough to justify 
the concentration of attention in this paper upon the cities of the 
New World. 
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This discussion will not begin, in the usual manner, with an 
effort to define and analyze the class structure of the city. It will be 
more useful, rather, first to establish the historical context of the 
problem and then to trace the forms within which urban residents 
at various periods organized themselves to pursue common goals. 
That will offer a framework within which change can be estimated 
and evaluated. 


At the opening of the eighteenth century, all western cities bore 
the recognizable signs of their medieval origins. Circumscribed in 
area by the necessities of walled defensive systems, they rarely held 
more than 25,000 inhabitants and their social order had the formal 
corporate simplicity of communities in which status was externally 
defined, totally recognizable and permanently fixed. Only London 
by then had begun to display more modern characteristics. Other 
cities grew in population after 1700 but did not change their char- 
acter until later. 

Apart from London, the modern city is a product of the nine- 

teenth century. The complex forces that transformed it are con- 
veniently summarized by the term industrialization. On the eco- 
nomic plane they included: the elaboration of transportation net- 
works to carry an enormously expanded volume of goods which 
passed through the city where they were handled, serviced, ex- 
changed and accounted for; the creation of territorially large market 
areas around a metropolitan nucleus; the mechanization of manu- 
facturing and its shift to an urban setting; and the growth of admin- 
istrative functions located in the city. There followed a radical 
widening of geographical limits, a phenomenal increase in popula- 
tion, the appearance of entirely new social groups and a profound 
alteration in the physical conditions of urban life. These changes 
destroyed the social order inherited from the medieval town and 
called for altogether new adjustments. 
In the last two decades there have been meaningful signs that 
the western city has moved into another process of transformation. 
Changes in the character of manufacturing and of the labor force, 
new patterns of income distribution and family life, and a cultural 
style dominated by the technology of the automobile and the mass 
media have altered significantly the ways in which organized groups 
took form in the city, the character of their leadership, the incidence 
of conflicts among them, and the elements making for disorganiza- 
tion and individuality. Those are the basic elements that established 
the social system of the modern city. 
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The Capacity for Social Action 


The central social problem of the city was that of developing the 
means through which the great agglomerations of humanity as- 
sembled there could act toward personal or common goals. At the 
opening of the eighteenth century, cities still revealed their medieval 
origin, not only in their fortified walls and their physical layouts but 
also in their social structure, the basic elements of which were 
corporate communal organizations. Whether these were formally 
embodied in guilds and confraternities as in Europe, or more loosely 
structured as in America, each was an entity that comprehended a 
complex of functions. Knit together by kinship, localized in a defin- 
able residential district, and possessed of both an occupational and 
a religious nexus, each group enjoyed a status defined by custom 
and law and supported by distinctive privileges and immunities. 

Not all the residents of the city were citizens. Above the accepted 
social order, there lived a body of men who represented political 
power—royal officials, officers of the garrison, and noblemen who 
maintained establishments there out of the desire either to be close 
to the centers of authority or to escape the isolation of their estates 
or to enjoy the pleasures of town life. Outside the accepted social 
order also were a multitude of inferior men. The Jews lived in 
ghettoes or outside the walls; and frequently enclaves of foreign 
traders were tolerated in their own compounds under their own laws. 
In addition a floating population of seamen and strangers and of 
servants and journeymen without masters was grudgingly permitted 
to lodge in the town. These men occupied an anomalous situation, 
for the community disapproved of the presence of such as were not 
firmly located in a household that was part of a recognized respon- 
sible group. 

In the eighteenth century the addition of large numbers of the 
placeless elements weakened this antique social order. There was, 
furthermore, a general loss of confidence in the authority of estab- 
lished institutions that, by the end of the century, would produce 
the near-revolutionary mobs ready to burst into disorder. 

The American cities anticipated the European in these develop- 
ments. A high rate of social and geographic mobility inhibited the 
development of a firm institutional structure. It proved impossible 
to establish guild organizations; and apprenticeship regulations 
quickly broke down. Groupings tended to follow occupational lines 
and fell into such gross categories as merchants or artisans; and in 
many activities even those distinctions were not respected. Signifi- 
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cantly, such outsiders as the Jews were yielded places as citizens. 

Furthermore, the aristocratic-military governing group was small 
and weak and quickly relinquished power over the city to its citi- 
zens. The struggle that in Europe involved a bitter and not always 
successful battle, in the New World was won almost by default. But 
in all western cities, by the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
there were evident signs of the decay of the old medieval order. 

The economic changes of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries immensely furthered these tendencies. The expanded func- 
tions of the city in transportation, commerce, industry and adminis- 
tration made room for a steadily rising population that rendered 
inherited social forms anachronistic. 

The rapid increase was largely a product of immigration. Every- 
where the children of residents formed a diminishing element in the 
total population, an ever larger part of which was composed of 
newcomers. In the United States the new arrivals were largely 
foreign-born. But it was not the change in nationality that con- 
tributed most to their strangeness. Differences in language, habits 
and aspirations set them off from the earlier inhabitants; and in that 
respect they were similar to the peasants who were at the same time 
entering the European cities. The diversity of origins was everywhere 
a complicating factor. 

Under the pressure of a rising population, the city spread territo- 
rially. The increase in the number of residents, the loss of the military 
values of the walls, and the development of transit facilities, all these 
factors encouraged the city to expand far beyond its older limits, 
swallowing up in the process the agricultural villages and the 
smaller urban places in the neighborhood. 

The increase in population and territorial expansion both influ- 
enced the internal society in the city. The immense dimensions of 
these communities created new problems of organization and control. 
The diversity of origins of the population, its greater numbers, and 
the wider spaces within which it was housed in themselves set individ- 
uals and single families adrift and made it difficult to live within 
customary forms. 

But in any case, the most important of those forms could not be 
transplanted to, or preserved in, the new city because of the frag- 
mentation of the traditional household. Earlier, the workshop of 
the artisan and the counting houses of the merchant, like the farm of 
the husbandman, had been an all-encompassing entity within which 
were united familial, religious, and economic activities. The situation 
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of each individual in the large community had been located with 
reference to his position in a given household. Now the complex 
occupational organization of the city detached the individual from 
the household and isolated him in an impersonal relationship to his 
employment. Increasingly, a man’s calling, whether in factory, office 
or craft, was altogether independent of other aspects of his existence. 
Large numbers came together for stated periods of the day to work, 
and then scattered individually to a multitude of districts, where they 
lived in a variety of types of houses without relationship among the 
family, religious, or social organizations that occupied the other 
periods of their lives. The earlier corporate urban social structure 
therefore quickly became anachronistic. The old forms vanished or, 
where they persisted, survived merely as antique curiosities. 

If these organizations were to be replaced at all, it would be by 
entirely new ones. The municipality and its related institutions 
rapidly lost contact with the vast majority of the city’s population, 
who were no longer even connected to it as taxpayers. It performed 
no function in their lives and supplied them with no services except 
ritual and ornamental ones, which, as outsiders, they did not value. 
When such people sought to act on their own behalf they looked for 
altogether new devices to enable them to do so. 

A large, although indeterminate, part of the population never 
really succeeded in creating new forms to take the place of the old. 
They constituted a drifting, isolated mass, the elements of which 
belonged to no larger group. Such men and women never actually 
managed to establish roots in the city. They lived alone in their 
flats, lost contact with their kinfolk, and died in obscurity. 

Others immediately attempted to reconstruct some larger social 
entity and, since it could not be all-encompassing, did so by contriving 
means of satisfying the particular needs that the old household and 
the community of which it had been a part had satisfied comprehen- 
sively. They thus developed the characteristic social unit of the 
modern city—a voluntary association dedicated to the performance of 
some specific function in the lives of its members. 

Such associations appeared in a multitude of guises. They were 
distinguished by no elements of uniformity other than that of their 
common emphasis upon a limited, concrete, rather than a broad, 
general function. The new societies maintained places for worship or 
cared for the ill, or buried the dead, or offered mutual aid, or provided 
educational, fraternal or recreational facilities. All these were charac- 
teristically particular rather than general in their operations. And it is 
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in the development of these organizations, rather than of any inclu- 
sive class structure, that one finds the key to the social system of the 
nineteenth-century city. 

The degree to which men were capable of forming such organiza- 
tions varied markedly from society to society and depended upon the 
political, cultural, and social setting in which they existed. In the 
United States the looseness and feebleness of inherited institutions 
and the already existing habits of pluralism encouraged the spread 
of these associations in a wide and diverse range of activities. Else- 
where the existence of established churches or of other strongly 
entrenched institutions was an inhibiting factor. So too, the extent to 
which the state was permissive or intolerant in its control over the 
internal life of the city shaped the scope of operations of the voluntary 
association. But everywhere whatever capacity for common action 
existed took this form. 

These associations, however, did not exist in complete detach- 
ment from one another. Although they were separate entities, over- 
lapping membership, common economic and social interests, and the 
persistent influence of common origins provided the basis for wider 
communal alignments. Within a territorially discrete district, a 
neighborhood or quartier, men were sometimes likely to be associated 
in the same complex of activities. In the same way ethnic connections 
were often likely to draw individuals into the same societies. The 
neighborhood and the ethnic group were not tightly organized insti- 
tutions; more properly speaking, they were limits within which the 
associational activities of their members were likely to fall. 

In those cities, as in the United States, in which distinctly recog- 
nized differences of origin clearly set off the various segments of the 
incoming population, the ethnic groupings acquired a particularly 
binding character, for they alone furnished an element of continuity 
between one generation and another. The lines of common descent, 
presumed or actual, provided a matrix within which the group or- 
ganized its policing devices, family life, marriage, churches, educa- 
tional system, and associations for cultural and social ends. Within 
the group there was room for considerable differentiation and for 
internal pluralism; for what held it together was not its uniformity or 
coherence but the commonly recognized limits of its membership. 

Nor was the ethnic group automatically or simply formed as a 
product of differences in traits originally brought into the city. It 
came into being only when those differences were recognized and 
given social weight. Thus in the United States some groups did not 
discover their own identity until well after their settlement. Even 
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more enlightening is the dissimilar experience of people who migrated 
to different societies. The Irish became extremely self-conscious in 
Boston or New York or Glasgow but much less so in London or in 
Liverpool. Spaniards who went to Havana maintained an awareness 
of provincial peculiarities much more than those who went to Madrid. 
The dominant social assumptions of the receiving city could thus 
either emphasize or obscure ethnic identification. 

In situations in which the ethnic group was important, it usually 
overshadowed the neighborhood which appeared as urban growth 
made room for a diversified residential pattern. In the United States, 
the various districts of the city quickly acquired an ethnic character. 
Differences in time of arrival and the clustering of institutions and 
services that attracted similar newcomers gave a predominant ethnic 
tone to each area of the city. 

In cities in which the ethnic element was subordinate, on the other 
hand, the neighborhood acquired an identity and quality of its own 
and itself defined the ambit of group life. Ecological factors, the 
type of housing available, and location in relationship to the rest of 
the city then acquired predominant importance. 

This fragmentation of the modes for social action among numerous 
particular organizations was a source of continual discontent. It 
seemed to deprive the city as a whole of order and direction. All the 
difficulties of urban life in the nineteenth century were ascribed to the 
resultant chaos and lack of control. The remedy most usually pro- 
posed was some form of integration, imposed externally by the state 
if need be. 

But whether any degree of remedial integration was possible or 
not depended upon the character of the cities’ economic development 
and upon the style of life it permitted the population housed in them. 
The great majority of urban residents in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries had originated in the countryside and, in migration, brought 
with them rural habits and modes of action. How they adjusted 
depended largely upon their situation in the productive system. 

Only the well-entrenched aristocracies achieved an approximate 
extension of their old style of life under the new conditions. Not 
wholly committed to the city and retaining their seats in the hinter- 
land, they were able to preserve the integrity of family and household 
forms, to treat their residence in the town as transient and to maintain 
a considerable distance between themselves and the problems of 
urban life. Walled houses, a closed society, and privileges that still 
commanded respect provided them with retreats from which they 
could enjoy the pleasures of town or court and execute such adminis- 
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trative tasks as they wished, but to which they withdrew in detach- 
ment from the difficulties the citizens encountered. 

For that reason the aristocracy had relatively slight influence upon 
other elements of the urban population. In the United States it did 
not exist; efforts to form such a group artificially toward the end of the 
nineteenth century had little effect. But even in Vienna or Paris, 
the gentry were important in two respects only: they were consumers 
of goods and services; and they supplied a model of behavior for the 
possessors of mercantile and industrial wealth. 

Apart from the aristocracy it made little sense to talk of a formal 
class system in the nineteenth-century city. The great mass of the 
urban population consisted of the families of laborers, whose incomes 
always left them dependent and insecure. An ever larger number 
were proletarians. Others worked on the docks, in the streets, in 
construction gangs, at home with the needle, as domestics or in 
service. In all these occupations earnings were low so that the family 
maintained itself only through the labor of several members and 
through underconsumption. In all, employment was casual, from 
day to day, so that the worker lacked any security in his job. These 
depressed economic conditions carried with them inferior social 
status. Cut off and isolated, these people had little hope of escape 
either by a rise where they were or by further migration. They were 
also isolated by the lack of a definable human relationship to the city 
as a whole. Without property or a stake in the economy, they could 
not connect their own welfare with that of the metropolis and re- 
mained, as it were, permanent transients. 

While they too therefore were eager to regain the wholeness of 
the rural communities they had left in coming to the city, they could 
perceive no practical means of doing so. They were rather compelled 
to confine themselves to the limited objectives attainable through 
voluntary associations within ethnic or neighborhood lines. Apart 
from that there was little possibility that they could achieve a more 
comprehensive and more satisfying social order. 

Above this sector of the population there existed a broad spectrum 
of occupations which gave those in them some stake in the city. There 
were enormous differences of income, attitude and ethnic affiliation 
among the clerks and managers, shopkeepers and independent crafts- 
men, and merchants and professional men. But they enjoyed incomes 
large enough to permit the family to get by with the earnings of the 
head of the household. There was therefore a basis for considerable 
family cohesion and discipline, and the margin for some effort to 
satisfy their aspirations for a more stable social order. 
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The wealthiest aped the aristocracy and penetrated its ranks. But 
most had neither such ambitions nor the means to satisfy them. Their 
aims were more modest—to establish a stable family life, in a secure 
household, situated in an orderly community. 

In a few places, like Paris, where the traditions of artisan life 
retained some degree of strength and continuity, it was possible to 
pursue these ideals within the confines of a slightly expanded city. 
But in most places where the bulk of population had rural anteced- 
ents, realization of these objectives called for a reconstruction in the 
urban context of the rural community. The result was the growth of 
the suburbs. The movement to the periphery of the cities by families 
whose breadwinners continued to work at its center began toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century, made possible by the develop- 
ment of transit systems, by the separation of employment from 
residence and by the growing desire to reconstruct the values of the 
rural community. 

The suburb was thus a special kind of neighborhood. Often, 
particularly in the United States, it had a defined ethnic character. 
But more important, it supplied a setting in which it was possible to 
attempt to reestablish old rural patterns. Church organization, single- 
family houses, a rustic town plan that preserved spaces of greenery, 
and a disciplined surveillance of personal life all reflected the inten- 
tion of creating a homogeneous community rooted in the practices of 
the past. Such communities had the incidental, but consequential, 
virtue, of course, of securing some degree of detachment from the 
most difficult problems of the city proper. 

The suburban style of life, however, involved severe strains. The 
separation in experience of the head of the household from the rest 
of the family created serious psychological problems. Furthermore 
the divorce between place of residence and place of occupation 
entailed great costs, some of which, as in transportation, were borne 
by others, but much of which formed a heavy fixed charge against 
family income. 

It was very difficult therefore to achieve a satisfactory suburban 
life. Success depended upon money, transportation and the ability of 
those of common background to sort themselves out without excessive 
compulsion. Furthermore, it was rarely possible to preserve the 
stability of a suburban situation for as long as a whole generation. 
The continuing growth of the city rapidly engulfed district after 
district so that the respectable surburb of one decade was frequently 
well on the way toward becoming a slum in the next. In the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, therefore, only a small portion of the 
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total urban population could use this means of restoring order and 
stability to their social life. 

Among the unpropertied elements who could not escape to the 
suburbs, more comprehensive forms of action developed only rarely. 
In some places the labor union encompassed a variety of activities 
that extended out from the laborer in relationship to his job to broader 
political, social and cultural concerns. Elsewhere political organiza- 
tions, such as the machines in the cities of the United States, showed 
a similar capacity for providing a nucleus of coherent communal 
action. But such alternatives were feasible only when the people 
involved maintained some degree of fixity in their jobs and in their 
residences. 

Otherwise the social system remained fragmented, with large 
parts of the population able to act only toward the limited goals that 
their own associations could achieve. In the United States, where 
voluntarism, pluralism and diversity were already characteristic, that 
led to a fluid group life with considerable capacity for adjusting to 
the needs of many different elements. But where external forces or 
inherited institutions inhibited the effective organization of the 
propertyless, they often remained immobilized and helpless. 


Since the second World War new forces seem clearly to be at work 
to alter the character of urban group life. In the last fifteen years, 
there has been a radical transformation in the income structure 
of the large city. A general rise in real wage levels and a shrinkage 
in the requirements for unskilled labor have liquidated a large part 
of the former proletariat and altered the situation of that which 
remains. The marginal wage earners now are largely employed out- 
side the city or, within it, comprise small groups of recent arrivals. 

The sector of the urban population that can aspire to propertied 
status has therefore expanded rapidly. Yet these people have not 
thereby increased their capacity for social action; indeed they have 
lowered it. The suburb has become less effective as a community than 
earlier. The automobile and the developing highway network have 
enabled ever larger numbers to move away from the center of the 
city. But the suburb now exists within quite an altered social context. 

The present population of the cities is less clearly linked to rural 
antecedents than that of the past. Spatial mobility remains a promi- 
nent characteristic of contemporary life; and the cities still continue 
annually to receive a substantial body of immigrants. But an ever- 
increasing percentage of them are people with urban backgrounds, 
for whom the ideal of the rural community has little direct attraction. 
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This is altogether apart from the fact that other forces by now have 
had a disintegrating impact upon the rural communities themselves. 

As a result, the new suburbanites do not bring with them a 
clearly patterned image, derived from their own past, of what they 
wish their communities to be like. Their motives in escaping are 
largely negative—to avoid undesirable aspects of urban life. Fur- 
thermore, with the disappearance or decline of the aristocracy they 
have lost their only alternative model for emulation. For the positive 
features of their communities they draw on neither their own per- 
sonal experiences in a remembered rural past or on the visible 
example of a superior group. Rather they depend on impressions 
loosely derived from the mass media, which have become an ever 
more important source of their ideals. Indeed those standards are 
often pre-built into the structure of real-estate developments, just 
as are other appliances. The difficulty is that those ideals are con- 
cerned largely with external physical features; they have little rele- 
vance to the authentic experiences of those who have come to the 
suburbs in the last two decades. 

The propertyless laborers who remain in the central city face 
other problems. Although their relative percentage in the total 
population is declining and although their income is rising, the gap 
between what they desire and what they have remains as large as 
ever, for their expectations have been growing. They are therefore 
still discontented. Furthermore, they feel constricted by the in- 
creasing power of impersonal institutions over which they have 
little control—not only the government and the corporations for 
which they work, but also the unions of which they are members 
and the housing projects in which they reside. 

Changes, general to all levels of the city’s population, have also 
affected voluntary group life. The altered income structure of the 
population, the growing prominence of the government in matters 
related to social security and public welfare, and the increasing 
bureaucratization of philanthropy have circumscribed the area 
within which spontaneous activities can take place. The fraternal, 
benevolent and mutual aid associations have given way to the im- 
personal agencies of the state or of the community chests and united 
funds, in which the participation of laymen is largely limited to the 
solicitation of funds. The annual contribution is in the nature of a 
tax and calls for no active involvement as the older societies did. 

The neighborhood and the ethnic group have also lost some of 
their capacity for supplying a meaningful matrix for communal 
activity. Whole districts of the older cities have been physically 
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obliterated, either through the war in Europe or through slum 
clearance and new construction in the United States. In the process 
of rebuilding, old neighborhoods have frequently lost their identity 
and now share with newer districts a general colorless sameness, 
Ethnic groupings have also declined in vitality except insofar as 
they have been converted into religious forms dedicated to preserv- 
ing family order. Only when they are externally strengthened by 
color consciousness or prejudice do they function as vigorously as 
before. 

Increasingly, in the past two decades, the activities of the urban 
population have been concentrated on the coherence and unity of 
the family. To a considerable and growing degree, organized com- 
munal life, particularly in the suburbs, is child-centered and revolves 
about the institutions which will preserve the nest within which 
offspring are reared. That accounts for the great concern with edu- 
cation and the schools. It also explains the growing importance of 
church membership. The fact that the government now can play 
little or no role in religious matters has left this sphere of social 
activity particularly open to voluntary organization. But in addition 
the rise in the membership of religious institutions reflects the desire 
to use them as a source of discipline, tradition and authority. This 
has been strikingly characteristic of the United States, but also of 
France, Italy and Germany. 

The growth of the contemporary suburbs has thus been only 
symptomatic of broader social changes in the life of the city. Lack- 
ing firmly fixed personal or social goals and swayed by the impre- 
cise standards communicated through the mass media, large parts 
of its population have lost the capacity for acting meaningfully in 
groups, except when it comes to matters which touch immediately 
upon their family life. Outside these narrow personal concerns 
there has been a perceptible decline in the capacity for group action. 


Leadership in the Modern City 

The diminishing capacity for group action in the modern city 
had complicated all the problems in the relationship of leadership 
to its following. The capacity of groups to act was, in the past, 
manifested through exceptional individuals who expressed their 
objectives and formulated the strategy through which those ends 
were to be attained. The changes of the last two decades have 
seriously weakened the role of communal leaders. 

In the earliest towns the structure of authority was conditioned 
by the fact that power was external, resting in the hands of govern- 
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mental and military officials and functionaries superior to the whole 
body of citizens. But the indigenous urban population, while in- 
ferior, had its own recognized officialdom of mayors, aldermen and 
other dignitaries. 

With the decay of corporate communal institutions in the nine- 
teenth century, the holders of formal municipal office lost a good deal 
of their importance. They no longer spoke for the organized sectors 
of the population and they still lacked effective power as against 
the officials of the nation or the state. The fact that the magistrates 
of the city were chosen by an expanding electorate did not add to 
their authority. They played a role that was primarily ceremonial 
and were charged with only a narrow range of administrative func- 
tions. It was rare rather than usual for mayors to be among the 
genuine leaders of the urban community, and when they were, it 
was only by virtue of some exceptional personal circumstance. 

Effective leadership in the nineteenth-century city was generated 
by its multitude of organizations. Each association had its recog- 
nized roster of officers, each neighborhood its known men of dis- 
tinction in whose leadership defined circles of followers acquiesced. 
There was of course considerable variation from country to country, 
in the extent to which such activities were tolerated or encouraged. 
But everywhere they were the soil within which the seeds of leader- 
ship germinated. 

Given the recency of arrival of most of the city’s population, 
leadership, like organized activity, was likely to be disposed within 
ethnic lines. The choice was apt to fall upon particularly mobile 
individuals who, while familiar with their following, were also able 
to deal with the larger world of the city about them. But there were 
times also when the leader appeared from outside the group, from 
the marginal elements capable of acting as its intermediaries. 

The communal leaders were thus drawn from or related to, but 
not identical with, their followings. Many were intellectuals whose 
command of communications enabled them to address and to listen 
to large sectors of the population. Clergymen and journalists thus 
knew how to give comprehensible form to the ideas of masses of 
men not familiar with the use of words. Lawyers who had contact 
with government and knowledge of procedures were also in a stra- 
tegic position. And occasionally businessmen had the leisure and 
wealth to devote to these concerns. 

Urban leadership was therefore neither unified nor coherent, but 
fragmented. A more comprehensive leadership developed only in 
the organized labor movement and in politics, fields in which the 
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concerns of a variety of groups were mingled. But more generally 
leadership remained dispersed. In that chaotic but nevertheless fluid 
and flexible situation, the participants in every activity could find 
some guidance. Only the apathetic, inactive and unorganized re- 
mained unled. 

This situation also offered useful channels for communication 
and negotiation among the various groups in the city. Horizontal 
links among the leaders developed common attitudes and interests; 
and the relationship of each to his own following permitted him to 
act as mediator between his own group and others. 


In recent decades, the expanded scale of urban life, the dispersal 
of residence, the sense of remoteness of individuals from one another, 
and the decay of many aspects of group activity, have weakened the 
apparatus by which leaders and followers formerly established con- 
tact with one another. Furthermore, the growing importance of 
government and particularly of national government in the lives of 
the urban masses has shifted attention away from the local and 
familiar to the remote but powerful. Government has ceased to be 
simply the distant source of authority. It collects taxes, pays welfare 
benefits, conscripts sons, and polices the personal affairs of the citizens 
far more intimately than ever before. And as these activities have 
grown in weight at the expense of local ones, the mass of citizens are 
increasingly likely to define leadership in distant rather than imme- 
diate terms. There cannot be in this relationship the same rapport 
there was in the old one; the character of the communications is 
different. The leader can speak to his following, but he cannot listen 
to it; public opinion polls in this respect have not supplied an equiva- 
lent for the sensitivity of the participant in shared experiences. 

The distance between leader and following is widened by the 
almost total monopoly of the means of communication held by mass 
media which have established a direct connection between the indi- 
vidual and the vague but familiar figures recognized from television 
or from the national magazine. These media can indeed generate 
an intense sense of loyalty and attachment to the great leader but 
they do not provide the following with the capacity to communicate 
directly with him. On the other hand, the development of the mass 
media and the increasingly consistent focus of attention upon them 
have weakened the connection between the individual and the groups 
in the society closest to him. It therefore becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to establish firm leadership or to find a direct basis for action 
on this level. 
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Individual and Intergroup Tensions 


The changing internal social order of the city significantly in- 
fluenced both the place of the individual in it and the relationships 
of various groups to one another. In no period did the organized 
sectors of the population exist simply in free-floating isolation; their 
contacts with one another and with their members sometimes created 
tensions that called for resolution either through conflict or adjust- 
ment. 

In the medieval towns, the corporate character of the groups and 
of the households within them permitted an hierarchical structure, 
places in which were determined by proximity to the external sources 
of power. Since that proximity was in turn closely related to wealth 
and economic status, the resultant social structure was uncomplicated 
and orderly. Everyone occupied a totally defined place as well as 
a totally defined status and was governed by a recognized code of 
conduct. Disputes arose only between factions within a given group, 
except during periods of social and economic strain when inferior 
elements were temporarily able to challenge the power and authority 
of superior ones. Personal delinquency created few problems so 
long as each individual was located in, and accountable to, a fixed 
household and a fixed group. 

The growth of the modern city complicated and obscured the 
relationships of the urban population to the sources of outside power. 
At first the well-established, well-entrenched elements permitted 
the incursion of large numbers of new inhabitants without serious 
efforts to control them. The merchants and artisans, and later the 
manufacturers, utilized the cheap labor of the fresh arrivals without 
any sense of threat to their own security and without oversight. The 
well-to-do simply protected themselves against the possibilities of 
theft or attack by the force of their own, or by hired, arms. 

In the nineteenth century, when this tolerant and permissive 
attitude disappeared, it stili remained difficult for any group to 
establish effective control in the city. The old officials had lost their 
authority and their ability to command as the institutions they repre- 
sented became anachronistic. 

For a long time nothing took their place. The absence of com- 
petent police forces prevented close supervision of large parts of 
the city. The technical problems of doing so were long insurmount- 
able. Because of the dense conditions of residence and the ano- 
nymity of a large part of the population, individual transgressors 
could not readily be identified and tracked down. When they had 
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the support of organized groups they were prac-- unreachable, 
It was a long time before effective techniques « policing were 
devised. 

Furthermore, there was a widespread reluctance to create ‘ is 
new kind of power, the character and control of which were neces- 
sarily uncertain. The state and the citizens were often at odds with 
one another in the nineteenth century and hesitant about bringing 
into being forces that might unpredictably throw their weight one 
way or the other. Those fears were intensified to the extent that the 
new elements in the population began to demand a share of power. 

Under these conditions, extensive regions of the city were aban- 
doned to their own devices. There the nominal officials had no 
power, the nominal law did not run. Violence was endemic and the 
only social controls were such as were supported by the sanctions 
of local associations, locally led. The established citizenry desired 
only to protect itself from contagion. 

After mid-century, however, no cordon sanitaire was effective. 
Not only did the masses occasionally emerge from the slums as a 
mob, threatening all values, but the constant intercourse between 
upper and lower levels of the population became a running menace 
to the security of the property and health of all. Finally, as the 
masses developed autonomous organizations of their own, they be- 
gan to reach for power in the vacuum of municipal political life. 

The result was persistent tension that frequently exploded into 
open conflict, the forms of which varied with the social and cultural 
conditions of the communities involved. The divisions and the con- 
sequent struggles for control might be oriented along occupational 
or along ethnic lines; they might be channeled within political or 
economic contests. But in one way or another, they arrayed the 
developing groups of the city against one another. 

The fright of the established, propertied elements reflected the 
gravity of the situation. The specter of the commune haunted the 
comfortable burghers, in deference to whom armories were built at 
commanding points and new streets laid out with a view to effective 
defense. 

More important was the determination to achieve more effective 
control. After mid-century there was increasing emphasis on the 
development of the police, recruited generally from the masses but 
gradually endowed with more effective techniques of operation. By 
the 1880's there were significant experiments with means of register- 
ing and identifying the whole population and with extending the 
force of law into every district of the city. 
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Parallel tc | .:. wilization of that power was an effort in many 
communities t. generate social obedience and discipline. Various 
for . of discrimination were the means of establishing the social 
ir“eriority of some groups to others. The extension of public educa- 
tion was also regarded as a means of persuading the populace to 
accept the conception of order and the norms of behavior defined 
by the groups that sought dominance. Philanthropy often served 
the same purpose. Without in the least minimizing the humanitarian 
or religious impulses that drew individuals into charitable activities, 
it is nevertheless true that those activities also had a disciplinary 
and educational function. They defined the superior position of the 
benefactor and the inferiority of the recipient; and they confirmed 
the validity of the former's norm of behavior. By the same token, 
they identified as delinquency such behavior as deviated from the 
standards of the dominant groups—poverty and its concomitants, 
failures to conform to accepted patterns of personal life, and defiance 
of the law. 

In the twentieth century, the essential situation remained un- 
changed. The drive to establish control continued, supported by 
the growing technical efficiency of the police system. But large 
sectors of the city’s population remained undisciplined, either sub- 
ject to no rule at all or governed by autonomous organizations which 
reflected the inability or unwillingness of the submerged groups to 
accept the standards and the authority of the superior ones. 

This situation offered considerable latitude to the noncomform- 
ing individual who could escape in the interstices of the loose social 
order. The feeble means of identification allowed rascals, artists 
and marginal characters of various sorts to drift through the city’s 
life without affiliation and with but slight external control. 


The changes of recent decades have increased order and control, 
have lowered intergroup tension, and have put a growing pressure 
upon the individual to conform to ever more widely accepted norms 
of behavior. 

The constant improvement of police techniques has been supple- 
mented by more refined methods of registration supplied by the 
state. These provided more effective means of identification than 
any of the old systems of cartes d'identités or passports because they 
enlisted the cooperation of the subjects themselves. Social security, 
for instance, established a compulsory benefit for maintaining an 
identification which was also a precondition of employment. The 
extension of direct taxation to every wage earner and the require- 
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ments of various systems for universal liability to conscription had 
the same effect. As a result it has become increasingly more difficult 
to maintain any degree of anonymity even in the largest and most 
densely settled cities. 

Moreover, the steady rise in income levels has added to the num- 
ber of citizens with a stake in social order. The laborer who comes 
to own his own home or car acquires a property interest, in defense 
of which he will often become quite sympathetic with complaints 
against high taxes and excessive expenditures. He is less likely to 
be drawn into unruly or mob-like actions and more likely to look 
for guidance to the well-established propertied elements in the com- 
munity. 

To the extent that a larger sector of the population is now housed 
in the suburbs, the potentialities for control are also extended. The 
means for identification and discipline are far more effective there 
than in the central city; and the uniform character of these places 
makes them susceptible in a large measure to identical pressures and 
surveillance. 

Finally, the weakening of many forms of autonomous group life 
deprives the individual of alternatives. As the avenues of escape 
narrow, the more he is left with but one standard to which to 
conform. The loss of local leadership and the growing influence of 
the mass media have the same effects. 

The result has been a steady lowering of intergroup tensions. 
Economic issues have become impersonal, resolved by large organi- 
zations within which the individual exercises relatively slight in- 
fluence and the goals of which are some form of accommodation 
rather than open conflict. Nor are questions rooted in ethnic differ- 
ences any longer likely to lead to serious divisions. Here too the 
most active organizations grow more and more alike and seek com- 
mon grounds for accommodation. 

Only the intractable problems created by color still remain divi- 
sive, particularly in the United States, in England, and in South 
Africa. The groupings of which color is the visible evidence are not 
readily dissolved, especially since they are still coterminous with pro- 
found economic, social and cultural differences. Furthermore, the 
colored residents of the city, more than any others, remain confined 
to the central slums and to occupations with low earning power and 
are least exposed to the influence of the suburbs and of the pros- 
perity likely to instill a desire for order and stability. In some locali- 
ties there are signs of a willingness to make room even for these 
people that may provide a basis for abatement of the tensions be- 
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tween them and the whites; but there is everywhere still a long way 
to go before this strain is eliminated. Apart from this exception, 
however, the city has achieved a greater degree of internal order, 
with less social tension, than ever before in its modern history. 

On the other hand, the basic causes of individual tension have 
not been eliminated; indeed, in some respects they are more grave. 
The pressures toward conformity have increased as the mediating 
institutions which formerly stood between the individual and the 
whole community have grown feebler. There are not as many groups 
now within which the person whose heritage, habits or personality 
prevent him from conforming may take refuge. Any deviation is 
increasingly likely to be considered a form of delinquency. 

The violations which stem from poverty and ignorance have 
decidedly declined in the past two decades and are now largely con- 
fined to such marginal groups as still occupy depressed social and 
economic positions. On the other hand, transgressions of the codes 
of personal behavior and difficulties in habituating adolescents to 
an acceptance of those codes have probably increased, in reflection 
of the greater rigidity of social norms and the extreme demands 
upon the individual for acquiescence. These developments no 
doubt reflect resentment against the contraction of the range of in- 
dividual choices which is part of the price of growing social stability 


in the city. 


The stupendous growth of the modern city in the nineteenth 
century destroyed the old hierarchical order based on the defined 
relationships of corporately organized households. The social sys- 
tem that then emerged was loosely structured through a large 
number of autonomous and scarcely articulated associations. The 
disorder of that situation in some ways added to the problems of 
expansion. But it provided a viable means through which large 
populations could act together toward immediate goals under un- 
familiar conditions. It also left a good deal of latitude to the individ- 
ual who could select among alternative modes of affiliation or take 
the risk of isolation and anonymity. That no doubt contributed sub- 
stantially to the creativity of urban communities. 

In the last two decades that situation has been changing. Many 
of the immediate associations and groupings have lost their vitality 
or have disappeared; and the surviving modes of social action are 
mostly such as are large and formally organized. The individual 
thus confronts, with fewer intermediaries than before, a massive 
social order which offers him relatively few choices and often makes 
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excessive demands on him for conformity to patterns of behavior 
over which he has little control. 

The elimination of the violence, disorder and social tension of 
the nineteenth-century city has certainly been a gain. But whether 
the capacity for free decisions and creative action was thereby 
necessarily diminished or not is still an open question. A good deal 
will depend upon whether or not the surrounding society in which 
the city is situated will encourage, tolerate, or discourage efforts to 
find a contemporary equivalent. 
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The Economics and Finances of the Large Metropolis 


I TAKE IT FOR GRANTED that my fellow contributors employed in this 
joint exploration of the life of the metropolis look for the continued 
growth of giant urban clusters in this country, expanding in popula- 
tion at rates at least as fast as—perhaps faster than—the nation’s total 
population growth. I assume too that there is very little disagreement 
on the general pattern of that growth. I envisage that the really big 
growth within these oversized metropolitan complexes will take place 
outside of the old cities which usually lie at the core of these clusters; 
that it will be primarily a suburban expansion, spreading thinly over 
the landscape and using up large quantities of land which not so long 
ago were cow pastures and cornfields. This general pattern of growth 
suggests that as a nation we are facing the exacerbation of some old 
problems, such as transportation, and some new ones as well. To get 
a more solid sense of what these problems are, however, one has to 
know a little more about the likely character of urban development. 


Growth in the Urban Complex 


No one needs to be told any longer that the great growth of pop- 
ulation in the suburbs surrounding our crowded cities has been 
speeded by the passenger car and truck, coupled with rapidly rising 
living standards. Despite all the discussion about the richness of city 
living and the rewards of propinquity, most of us who are a part of 
the western culture want to have our cake and eat it too; we want to 
be near the city, not in it. And we seem willing to pay the price of 
suburban living, including the cost of transporting ourselves to and 
from the city in order to partake of its economic and cultural opportu- 
nities. 
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Some drift into the city after a taste of suburban life; their subur- 
ban neighbors have proved dull and intrusive, or their lawns have 
proved a malevolent tyrant. But all the available statistics, such as 
they are, suggest that this is distinctly a minority reaction, more typ- 
ical of the intellectuals who write about the metropolis than of their 
fellow mortals. Most people who have any choice in the matter seem 
to take to the suburbs with a minimum of grousing, enjoying the secu- 
rity of living among their peers and the insulation from such untouch- 
able city dwellers as Negroes, Mexicans, hillbillies, and Puerto Ricans. 

Nor does the future demographic pattern suggest a very different 
set of preferences in the future for those who have a choice. Over the 
next two or three decades, there will be more growth at the two tail 
ends of the demographic curve than in the middle—the greatest 
growth will be among the very young and the rather old. There has 
been considerable wistful speculation that the increase among the 
aged will lay the basis for a revived city growth. The theory is, of 
course, that older people will find their suburban homes and their 
automobile-oriented travel patterns to be a heavy burden, and that 
they will react by moving to the city. 

But it is chimerical to suppose that any such move could be the 
basis for a general city revival. For one thing, the numbers involved 
are not all that large. For another, the cost of capturing space near 
the part of the city that really matters—near the cultural and business 
centers—is prohibitively high and promises to remain so; just why, 
we shall make clear a bit later on. Finally, many in the older group 
have obvious alternatives to a return to the city and seem already to 
be exploiting those alternatives. One is to migrate to more pastoral 

settings. Now that the airplane makes travel fast and easy, and the 
decision to migrate does not involve the final separation from children 
and grandchildren, this would seem to be an attractive alternative for 
older people. The scraps of evidence we have been able to collect 
show a net exodus of older people out of metropolitan areas since 
1940, and an even larger net exodus out of the central city portions of 
these areas. The other alternative for the aging suburban dweller is 
to give up his house for a suburban apartment located in the neigh- 
borhood where he has lived. This, at least, keeps him closer to the 
social structure which he knows and often keeps him closer to his 
grown children and grandchildren as well. For most, these are much 
more tangible advantages than those which city life has to offer. 

True, some will return to the city, drawn back by the increasing 
difficulty of finding an “exclusive” suburb within tolerable commuting 
distance from a job in the city center. But these will be an elite group, 
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able to pay for precious space close by the central district or for some 
strategic and attractive location a few minutes away by car. For this 
group, the endless neighborhoods of deteriorating middle-rent and 
low-rent housing which ring large city centers in a belt many miles 
deep would not be an acceptable alternative to the remote suburb. 

The demographic future of the big cities inside our growing 
metropolitan areas is affected by still another force. The phenomenon 
of slum crowding is much more complex than some of its popular 
descriptions would allow—and by some measures, much less extensive. 
Slum crowding can be thought of as a phase in the growth cycle of 
an aging city neighborhood. Just before it appears, the neighborhood 
commonly is going through a period of population decline; the 
middle-income inhabitants of the slums-to-be are growing old, are 
being left behind by their grown-up children, and are finding their 
dwelling places increasingly unsuited for the washing machines, 
automobiles, and other possessions which a rising income and chang- 
ing technology have made possible. Accordingly, their row houses 
and apartments grow ripe for downgrading and for higher densities. 
As the newest untrained outlanders appear in the city to join the 
labor force—green, ignorant of housing conditions, uncertain of their 
job future—they fill the downgraded properties, crowding them far 
beyond the densities for which they were designed. Because these 
newly arrived outlanders are usually quite young, they quickly add 
to their numbers with the arrival of children. 

The history of the older portions of our big cities, however, 
indicates that this overcrowding phase eventually comes to an end. 
In a repetition of the preceding middle-income cycle, the low- 
income family ages; the children and the boarders depart for newer 
neighborhoods; the seed couple often remains behind in the old, worn 
quarters, spreading out in some of the space which once they shared 
with children and boarders. Population declines, therefore, have 
come to be endemic in the older portions of most large American 
cities. Soon, this will be the dominant demographic characteristic 
of many such cities. 

Enough about population trends for the moment. What about 
jobs? We have already implied two things about the distribution of 
jobs, two things which seem to run at cross purposes. In the first 
place, the automobile and the truck have extended the radius of the 
metropolitan area, not only for homes, but also for jobs. A grocery 
distributor no longer needs to be located alongside a river dock or at 
a rail head in order to receive his supplies; and he can distribute to 
retailers within a forty-mile radius rather than a five-mile radius if 
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he chooses. On similar lines a mill no longer need locate within 
walking distance of a trolley line in order to recruit its labor; it can 
count on workers driving twenty or thirty miles to their jobs. So most 
manufacturing and distributing activities have taken advantage ot 
their new-found freedom by spreading out on the land, exploiting al] 
of the cost advantages of spacious sites. The result has been that 
manufacturing and distributing jobs have been falling off in the older 
portions of the old cities, while growing at a rapid clip practically 
everywhere else in metropolitan areas, particularly in the open spaces. 

There is a major slice of economic activity—several slices, in fact 
—which have responded rather differently to their new-found trans- 
portation freedom. Many of these have a need which speedy trans- 
portation does not really satisfy; this is the need for constant face-to- 
face communication with a variety of other entities outside the firm. 
Elite decision makers of the big central offices usually want to be 
near a complex of lawyers, bankers, advertising agencies, accountants, 
and management advisers in order to tap their expertise on short 
notice. Traders in the volatile money markets want to be near others 
like them, continuously to swap rumors, ferret out information, and 
provide mutual reassurance. Sellers of unstandardized products want 
to be near one another to share the attention of visiting buyers. And 
sO on. 

Groups such as these have preferred to remain tightly clustered 
in the central business districts of the old cities and to grow there. If 
they have changed their locational preferences at all, it has been a 
complex change. In some cases, enterprises have reorganized them- 
selves to retain the functions with communication needs in the central 
business district while relocating the repetitive, routine, standardized 
functions elsewhere; the sales offices of the garment industries, for 
instance, have clung to the city sales districts, while the sewing of the 
garments has moved off. In other cases, offices located in the central 
business district of one city have moved to the office center of another 
city, as the growth of air travel or other considerations have changed 
the relative attractions of the competing cities. 

The compulsion of activities of this sort has been to cluster with 
related enterprises, in order to minimize communication time and 
cost. It is true, therefore, that if clusters such as these began to 
develop afresh today, no one could be sure exactly where they would 
grow. But they began in the downtown portions of the old cities a 
century or more ago, pinned there by such anachronistic factors as 
the location of the railroad termini and the limited supply of literate 
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clerks. Once located, their very existence was a powerful lodestone 
for added growth. 

These communication-oriented activities are a fast growing part 
of the nation’s economy. Their growth—at least their growth as 
measured by employment and space-occupying criteria—could be 
stunted, of course. Technological advances in office equipment will 
hold down office growth somewhat. And some really startling 
advances in the media of communication—something better and 
cheaper than closed-circuit television—might change the need for 
clustering and cause the establishments to scatter. But we are inclined 
to believe that the largest cities of the country will continue to see 
modest growth in these activities in their downtown areas. 

What of the city areas outside of “downtown”? What of the 
remaining 90 per cent or so of big-city space which falls outside their 
central business districts—in residential neighborhoods, industrial 
enclaves, and the like? The neighborhoods that are strait-jacketed 
by street grids laid out for an earlier era and encumbered by obsoles- 
cent structures have little to offer the private industrial developer 
which he could not acquire more readily in spaces farther out. 
Accordingly, such neighborhoods are showing the signs of prospective 
loss. Some are already losing. Nor are trends of this sort limited to 
neighborhoods in the older central cities. They are beginning to 
appear in suburban cities as well, wherever the settlement pattern 
was already fixed in the pre-automobile age. 

One way of summing up the story is this: the new suburbs of the 
giant metropolitan areas are growing fast and promise to continue 
their growth in population and jobs, using the land lavishly as they 
develop. The central business districts at the very core of the large 
metropolitan areas have elements of vitality which could have the 
effect of increasing—or at any rate upgrading—their jobs and their 
resident populations. In between the central business districts and 
the new suburbs, however, the likely predominant pattern is one of a 
thinning out and aging of the populations, a continued deterioration 
of the physical plant, and a stagnation or decline of the job market. 


Balancing Income with Outgo 


The pattern of change we envisage suggests various things for the 
future of the old cities inside the urban mass. Holding transportation 
and housing needs aside for the moment—we shall discuss them 
later on—it seems evident that the current problems will probably 
grow more acute. 
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It is true that, as the residents of these cities grow older and as 
their numbers shrink, some of the cities’ problems may ease off. The 
cost of opening up new neighborhoods, including the investment in 
streets, sewers, water mains, and schools, is unlikely to figure so 
prominently in future budgets. There will be the renewal of existing 
plant to deal with, of course, but this is a deferrable expense—defer- 
rable in the sense that a failure to renew is unlikely to generate the 
same kind of acute political response among city voters that the total 
absence of a municipal facility might generate. 

But as the shrinkage in city populations occurs, there may be 
limits on the extent to which the cities can cut back on their existing 
municipal facilities. If our prognosis is right, the population decline 
we foresee will be the result of a thinning-out process, that is, a 
decline in the size of the average family occupying a dwelling unit. 
We do not envisage the wholesale abandonment of neighborhoods 
and the rapid rise of vacancies in tenements and row houses. In- 
stead, older people will simply use more space per head. 

This pattern of population decline means that there will be 
obstacles in the way of reducing police or fire protection, closing off 
libraries or schools, shutting down water mains, or blocking off streets. 
Here and there, such measures may be possible. By and large, 
however, it may not be possible to reduce the facilities pari passu with 
the population they serve. 

On top of this, as the city population ages, the proportion of the 
population which is unemployable or in poor health will probably 
rise a little; it may even be that the absolute number of such people, 
as well as the proportion, will rise. Accordingly, quite apart from the 
pressures produced by constantly rising professional and social stand- 
ards in the welfare field, the demand for welfare services may go up in 
the old cities. 

Pressures of this sort are hardly novel. The responses of the cities 
to these pressures have taken a number of forms. One, of course, has 
been to raise the real property tax rate or to stiffen assessment stand- 
ards so that the tax yields could be increased. But the real property 
tax, as so many experts have observed, cannot be pushed forever 
upward. The tax is so brutally visible and hits the taxpayer with so 
direct an impact that any proposal for an increase almost automat- 
ically faces impassioned opposition. Besides, as the tax yields rise, 
problems of equity become more severe, and the city’s fear of losing 
business to the suburbs grows apace. Accordingly, another response 
of the cities to the need for more revenue has been to impose new 
taxes in the form of sales and payroll levies. 
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This kind of response has made a good deal of sense, given the 
changing function of the old cities. As they have come to specialize 
in trade and office work and to lose ground in manufacturing, the 
amount of real property occupied by any enterprise has become a 
poorer index of its ability to pay. The shift from a real property tax to 
a levy on money flows such as a sales tax or a payroll tax, therefore, 
has probably established a somewhat closer correspondence between 
ability and liability among taxpayers in the cities. 

Another factor probably supports the wisdom of the shift for the 
older cities. Good tax strategy demands that the city should avoid tax- 
ing economic entities which are in a position to respond by fleeing the 
jurisdiction; or to turn the proposition around, that the city concen- 
trate its taxes on economic entities which have the least choice about 
remaining in the city. Of all the various types of economic activity, 
manufacturing establishments with heavy real property commitments 
typically rank among those with the weakest ties to the city; there are 
occasional exceptions, of course, such as newspaper plants and baker- 
ies, but by and large the generalization seems valid. At the same time, 
wholesale and retail sales outlets appear to have the least choice in 
finding an alternative location outside the city. Once more, we must 
not overlook the seeming exceptions, such as department stores, but 
neither must we exaggerate the degree of locational choice of such 
outlets nor their relatively minor importance as a proportion of the 
total sales in most cities. We are inclined to suspect, therefore, that the 
disposition of big cities will be to make more and more urgent 
demands on state legislatures for the authority to impose sales taxes 
and payroll taxes and that the use of such taxes by big cities will 
increase with time. 

The fiscal problems of the raw suburbs are quite different, of 
course, from those of the central cities. From a septic-tank and 
artesian-well civilization, sleepy semi-rural communities on the edge 
of an urban mass have suddenly been projected into the nightmare of 
financing water mains, sewage lines, new schools, professional fire 
companies, and so on—and all in the briefest span of time. Their 
problems in this regard have been worse than that which the older 
cities had experienced in the course of their growth. The older cities, 
by and large, covered much more territory than the little new com- 
munities; hence, while growth was occurring at the edges of the cities, 
there were settled neighborhoods inside the city boundaries to help 
finance their growth. Small suburban communities hit by the growth 
tornado, however, encompass no such variety of neighborhoods; 
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when they are overrun by progress, they are often totally involved in 
the phenomenon. 

These raw communities have other problems which make their 
lot especially hard. Once they are hit by urban growth, the facilities 
they are expected to provide are not the rough-and-ready makeshifts 
with which cities could satisfy their constituents half a century ago. 
All at once, they are expected to provide municipal facilities which are 
in accord with the expectations of an urban society in the mid- 
twentieth century. Worse still, they are expected to provide these 
urban facilities to a taxpaying group which persists in living in a 
dispersed pattern, 5,000 or so to the square mile instead of the 
100,000 or so in the old cities. Roads, water mains, and fire-fighting 
apparatus must be provided to suit urban appetites in non-urban 
surroundings. Little wonder that the resulting fiscal needs are high. 

But all the urban world is not divided simply between the old 
central cities and the new suburbs. There are two other sectors of the 
urban structure which need mentioning. One of these is the older 
suburban cities, like Camden, Evanston, and Newark. Demograph- 
ically, many of these cities are going through a phase not unlike that 
of the central cities. Accordingly, the prospective fiscal problems of 
these older suburban cities bear many similarities to those of the 
central cities—but with some differences. The suburban cities have 
much less expectation of corralling and holding communication- 
oriented activities of the sort that cluster in the central cities; on the 
contrary, their competition for a place in the economic sun is princi- 
pally with the shopping centers and highway stores of an automobile 
age, and their chance for success in the competition in general is 
quite low. As a result, unlike the central cities, these suburban cities 
dare not resort to such taxes as sales or payroll levies, except at the 
risk of driving out business. Even if they could impose such taxes with 
impunity, most of them are not large enough to administer these kinds 
of taxes with the sophisticated expertise that they demand. 

We must not leave the impression, however, that the whole of the 
urban world is in desperate fiscal straits. For there is another sector 
still—our fourth and final one—which is suffering no particular fiscal 
pain. In most large metropolitan areas, we find a comparatively large 
group of mature, well-established suburban communities, growing 
moderately if at all, well equipped with schools and other municipal 
facilities, well able to meet their fiscal obligations. We hear little from 
this group, except for some occasional grousing as the tax rate goes 
up to match municipal salary increases. But the grousing is usually 
subdued, since in general the tax increases in communities of this sort 
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probably have not been as large as the income growth of their inhabit- 
ants. Despite the comparatively unsung existence of this sector, there 
are indications that it is a not inconsiderable proportion of the larger 
metropolitan community. 

It is not hard to foresee the nature of the tax struggle that is 
shaping up. By one device or another, the hard-pressed cities and raw 
suburban towns will be looking for ways to tap the tax resources of 
their comparatively prosperous neighbors. The devices will vary as 
they have in the past, depending in part on pure chance, local custom, 
and local law. But two popular devices will surely be used in increas- 
ing degree: the use of the special district, set up to merge the school 
system or other municipal service of hard-pressed areas with those of 
their less pressured neighbors; and the use of higher state taxes and 
larger state subsidies to localities, granted in support of some specific 
service. These devices may well miscarry at times, especially the 
state subsidy technique. That is to say, the system may in the end 
provide the largest subsidies to these areas that seem to need them 
least, as the interests of the rural areas and the well-to-do communities 
of the state struggle with those of the hard-pressed cities and raw 
suburbs over the division of the spoils. But more resort to the state 
approach seems altogether likely. 

One is tempted at times to remove the lead weights of reality from 
his earthbound feet and to ask what other solution for local fiscal 
problems might be conceived. The obvious one, apart from leveling 
the differences in tax burdens and services through state-aid and 
special-district devices, is to create a new level of general government 
at the metropolitan level, with powers to tax and spend supplementary 
to or in lieu of the localities below. Pioneer efforts of this sort in the 
United States have run up against stony resistance. Whatever the 
expert may think of the desperate need for innovation in government, 
the failures of existing government are not so obvious, as seen through 
the eyes of the average urban dweller, as to justify major surgery. 
Besides, moves of this sort are conceived to fly in the face of the 
American tradition of local self-government; they raise specters for 
the well-placed communities of public services dragged down to 
mediocre levels; and so on. We see little future for this approach. 
But some of what it would accomplish will be achieved less obviously 
by other means. 


Rails and Rubber 


Our picture of the future development of the metropolis, if it 
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should come to pass, carries with it some fairly explicit implications 
about the future of passenger transportation within the great metro- 
politan areas of the country. 

No one needs to be told that the problem of moving people daily 
from their homes to their jobs constitutes one of the major headaches 
of many metropolitan areas. There are two distinguishable kinds of 
problems. One is that of physical facilities: though the number of 
jobs in central cities seems hardly to be growing, nevertheless the 
roads, bridges, tunnels, and parking areas—even the suburban trains 
and subway facilities—simply seem too limited for the traffic that 
they carry. The other is a problem of finances: though the mass 
transit suburban trains and subways seem well filled, somehow the 
companies that own them seem constantly on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. These are some provoking paradoxes that demand under- 
standing. 

The reasons for the overburdening of the roads, highways, and 
parking areas are the most transparent part of the puzzle. As people 
have dispersed outward on the land, far from the suburban railway 
stations and the city subways, the relative attractiveness of com- 
muting by automobile has grown. The first stage of the commuting 
journey, in any case, has demanded the use of a car; and once en- 
sconced behind a wheel, one often thinks it sensible to make the 
whole journey by car. The propensity for car travel has been in- 
creased, of course, by the rise in car ownership—an inevitable con- 
comitant of dispersed suburban living. 

Another trend—a less obvious trend on the whole—has added to 
the peak flows of traffic between suburb and central city. This is 
the rise of “reverse commuting,’ that is, the increased use of daily 
car pools bearing the lower-income residents of the central cities 
outward to their jobs in warehouses, factories, and retail stores dis- 
persed through the suburban areas. Here, too, the need to make 
the final leg of the journey by some form of automotive conveyance 
or on foot has often prodded the commuter into making the whole 
trip by automobile. 

All this increased hauling of wage earners across the face of the 
metropolis, it should be noted, would take place even without any 
assumption about job increases in the central city. The dispersal 
of medium-income and high-income families from the city center 
and the dispersal of low-income jobs from the center are all that is 
needed to generate the increased flows. 

While the suburban rail facilities have been losing some of their 
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customers to the highways, at the same time they have been gaining 
others. The outward trek of homes from the central cities has carried 
many commuters outside of the range of central city trolley, subway, 
and bus systems into the orbit of the suburban rails. Most of the 
rails, therefore, have not lacked for rush-hour business. 

What they have lost is the off-hour and week-end trade. The 
suburban housewife who takes the 10:45 into the central city for a 
day of shopping downtown and the suburban couple who take the 
7:32 for an evening at the theater are a vanishing species. Off-hour 
and week-end traffic are now almost entirely in the province of the 
highway. For the railroads, this has been a cruel blow. Off-peak 
business had been the bread and butter of the rail system, since it 
could be accommodated without added manpower or equipment. 
The principal business left to the rails, therefore—the peak-hour 
business—has been of the kind which is least profitable. 

At the same time, the suburban railroads have had other problems. 
Featherbedding practices plus pervasive government regulation have 
rocked these institutions into a state of technological moribundity. 
Few rail systems have had the will or the means to meet the challenge 
of changing transportation needs. The possibilities of pruning labor 
costs through mechanization have barely been scratched, partly 
because the rails have been unsure whether the unions would tolerate 
the necessary changes. The possibilities of devising coordinated mass 
transit systems which could capture some of the reverse commuting 
business or could serve the needs of commuters traveling circum- 
ferentially between different suburbs have also been neglected. If 
such innovations could be developed on paper, as they no doubt can, 
there is still the problem of obtaining the needed governmental action 
and the problem of gaining approval for a system of rates which 
would return the investment. Facing such problems, the long-run 
strategy of many suburban railroads has been to pull out of the 
passenger business as rapidly as possible. 

The problems of subways and surface cars in the big cities have 
been of a somewhat different sort. Few of these systems have in- 
creased their business in recent years, as measured by paid trips; 
many have actually been losing ground by such a yardstick. In New 
York City, for instance, the decline has been in evidence for several 
decades. Once again, however, the lucrative off-peak business has 
fallen off faster than the rush-hour traffic. To add to the difficulties of 
these systems, the business that remains has consisted more and more 
of long-haul trips between the edges of the city and the very center, 
a fact which puts a particularly heavy strain on any system with a 
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flat fare. Finally, the business at some termini in the central city— 
those located in the office district—has grown in some cases as the 
central city’s jobs have tended to become more and more specialized 
in office work. To those using the subway system, therefore, the 
facilities sometimes seem progressively overcrowded and inadequate, 
even though the system as a whole may be operating well under 
capacity. 

One line of remedial action suggested with increasing frequency 
by city planners has been to alter the relative prices of transportation 
services. It has been assumed that if somehow the use of the auto- 
mobile could be made more expensive relative to the rail, this might 
check the shift from rail to rubber. To achieve this result, a variety of 
proposals have been made. One approach has been to introduce or 
increase public subsidies for mass transit facilities. Another has been 
to raise the tolls on bridges and tunnels and increase the fees on 
central city parking. Various difficulties have hobbled this approach, 
however. 

Where subsidies were proposed, the first hurdle—not the only one, 
by any means—has been the »-vblem of finding the money. Where 
raising the cost to the motori:: as been proposed, it has evoked the 
fear that prospective commuters to a central city might respond, not 
by turning back to the use of the rail, but by avoiding the central city 
altogether. The response of some shoppers could well be to shop 
more in the suburbs and less in the central city. And other kinds of 
business might be lost to the central city as well. 

Another difficulty is one which has arisen out of the institutional 
structure of the entities operating the subways, railroads, bridges, 
tunnels, and parking areas. In many metropolitan areas, the owner- 
ship of these competing or complementary facilities is vested in a 
maze of public and private bodies. The suburban railroads ordinarily 
are privately owned, though subject to federal, state, and local regu- 
lations. The subways, surface lines and buses, are sometimes private, 
sometimes public; when public they are sometimes run by a division 
of general government, sometimes by an independent authority. The 
tunnels and bridges are almost invariably public, usually under the 
control of a separate authority and insulated from the influence which 
the electorate might bring to bear. The notion of coordinating these 
systems has rarely been explicitly considered. Where it has, however, 
one obvious problem has arisen at once: those entities that are 
solvent want to avoid entangling alliances with those that are not. In 
some areas, this has meant that agencies which purvey services to the 
motorist are careful to steer clear of those responsible for the opera- 
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tion of mass transit facilities. What is more, their desire to do so is 
often supported by a public conviction that somehow this separation 
is “sound business.” 

The difficulties do not end here, however. Still another obstacle to 
a coordinated metropolitan transport policy derives from the fact that 
the central city and the suburban cities and towns see themselves— 
quite rightly—as rivals in the great game of attracting business and 
taxes. One may say that this a short-sighted view—that the deteriora- 
tion of a metropolitan area’s means of internal circulation will even- 
tually damage all its parts. But, unhappily, it is also true that the 
improvement of a metropolitan area’s means of internal circulation 
may damage some of its parts as well. And where some area sees 
itself as the prospective victim of a metropolitan improvement, one 
can hardly expect it to participate in the change without demur. So it 
is that we find some suburban cities, wisely or otherwise, resisting the 
development of highways which bypass their downtown shopping 
districts. 

There is no doubt that comprehensive regional approaches to the 
transportation problem could provide better transportation than the 
existing fragmented system. The facilities for commuter travel are so 
closely complementary that their pooled use opens up vistas now 
excluded by organizational and political boundaries. In some meas- 
ure, such approaches will probably develop. It may not be difficult, 
for instance, to pool a number of rail lines in different jurisdictions if 
all of them are losing money. But the pooling of vehicular facilities 
with rail facilities will prove a harder nut to crack. Here, the built-in 
jurisdictional hurdles seem so high as to be nearly insurmountable. 

What we envisage, therefore, is primarily a series of palliatives 
within the mass transit field. Some states show signs of getting into 
the problem, for instance, by providing help in meeting the capital 
needs of the mass transit facilities and by enacting measures to en- 
courage local tax abatement for such facilities. It is not farfetched to 
suppose that the federal government will eventually get into mass 
transit as well, sucked in as an inexorable consequence of its present 
involvement in the financing and planning of the nation’s highway 
system. One way or another, there will be efforts to redress the 
balance between mass transit and the automobile. But the results 
promise to be slow in coming and fragmentary in their application. 
In fact, before such results materialize, the most pressing transporta- 
tion problem inside some metropolitan areas may have changed in 
character. Instead of wondering how to haul people to and from the 
central business district with comfort and dispatch, our prime ques- 
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tion may well be how to move people from the dispersed homes in 
one suburb to the dispersed plants in another. 


Obsolescence and Decay 


According to our argument, the private demand for space in the 
central business districts of the old cities may well continue fairly 
strong. But the private demand for space in the grey areas beyond 
seems weak. Here populations promise to thin out; retail trade will 
decline; factory jobs should stabilize or fall off in number; and no 
private force seems at hand with sufficient incentive to recapture such 
space for other uses. 

The central cities and the old suburban communities are unlikely 
to sit by, however, as they see the populations in their grey areas 
decline and the streets and structures grow old and outdated. They 
will try to arrest the rot as they have been trying in the past. And they 
will succeed in some measure, just as they have in the past. All told, 
these efforts at rejuvenation—many of them the efforts of private civic 
bodies rather than exclusively those of governments—have had a 
visible impact. 

While acknowledging the impact of these efforts and the truly 
heroic contributions of some groups and individuals in bringing them 
about, however, one must also soberly recognize their limitations 
and appraise their future scope. 

These efforts have produced their most spectacular successes in or 
near the central business districts of the old cities. This means two 
things: first, the impact of these successes upon our collective con- 
sciousness has been many times larger than the areas involved—many 
times larger than the impression we would glean as we observed the 
total urban mass from a helicopter for instance. Second, the efforts 
at rehabilitation have been made precisely in those sections of the city 
where, as we indicated earlier, a real private demand for space has 
existed; these civic and governmental efforts have been floating with 
the currents of the private real estate market, not bucking them. 

Every technique so far devised for recapturing the obsolete 
portions of old cities where no such private demand exists has been 
breathtakingly costly to the public purse. The cost of recapturing an 
acre of old buildings in the built-up grey areas of old cities of our 
metropolitan areas commonly runs over $500,000, though old subur- 
ban cities have sometimes been known to recapture such sites at a 
price as low as $100,000. Once the expenditure is made, all that 
society has is a leveled site. A new suburban site suitably supplied 
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with roads and utilities and close enough for most purposes to an 

urban center usually can be had for $15,000 or $25,000 an acre. Ata 

cost of, say, $160,000,000 per square mile, we are bound soberly to ask 

how many square miles of rotted urban streets and structures the 
ublic authorities are likely to raze. 

The bulldozer is not the only means for reconverting an urban 
environment, however. There is always the possibility of urban 
renewal of other sorts. Old structures are sometimes sound enough to 
invite rebuilding; and if the rebuilding takes place all at once in an 
entire neighborhood, one sees hope of giving the neighborhood as a 
whole a new lease on life. But at what cost? Here again, the facts 
are a little disconcerting. The cost of remodeling, rewiring, replaster- 
ing and repainting “sound” old city structures, according to some pilot 
projects, comes to about $3,000 per room—about as much as building 
a room from scratch in a modest one-family house in the suburbs. 
Add the cost of acquiring the city structure, and what we have is high- 
cost housing, not housing for middle- and low-income groups. 

Cost considerations aside, however, there is another reason to 
doubt that urban renewal will take the form of a vast subsidized 
bulldozing and rebuilding of cities in new dwelling units for medium- 
income and low-income families. As far as middle-income families 
are concerned, there is nothing in our analysis to support the notion 
that their demand for suitable housing in the grey areas is really very 
large; certainly, the prospective location of jobs in metropolitan areas 
and the present and prospective structure of social values in American 
life offer no promise on this score. And as for low-income families, if 
our analysis is right, their demand for dwelling units in the grey areas 
may actually decline. The families dependent on the relatively low- 
income jobs in retail trade and consumer services, in goods handling, 
and in unskilled factory operations will find declining opportunities 
in the city and increasing ones outside; their disposition will be— 
indeed, it already is—to follow the jobs by finding quarters in the 
older sections of suburban cities, even if this requires the overcrowd- 
ing of such quarters. 

Two caveats to these sweeping propositions must be made at once. 
One is the observation that a ready market does exist at this very 
moment for a considerable added amount of subsidized low-rent or 
medium-rent housing in the grey areas of many of our central cities. 
But we would guess that the size of this unsatisfied demand, at least 
for housing located in the grey areas well removed from the central 
business district, is not expanding but shrinking. Our second qual- 
ification has to do with the inevitability of the shrinkage. Symbols 
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such as the home in the suburb can probably be changed by massive 
psychic and physical intervention. A giant garden city in the middle 
Bronx—so vast as to constitute a new neighborhood socially segre- 
gated from the denizens of the obsolescent structures about it—might 
conceivably find takers, especially if it were being reproduced with 
suitable fanfare many times over throughout America. But the inter- 
vention would have to be much larger in scope and far fresher in 
concept than anything so far seriously proposed. 

It is safer to assume that the pattern of urban renewal will be 
shaped by events more than it will shape those events. In the great 
central cities, the thinning out of populations in the grey areas will 
create the possibility of recapturing some open space, and this will no 
doubt be done. The old suburban cities may find more need for added 
low-cost public housing than the central cities. But their ability to 
convert that need into an operating public program may not be as 
great as the central cities, simply because the size of a suburban city 
is sometimes not sufficient to allow it to acquire the skilled technical 
staff needed to plan and carry out such programs. It may be that, at 
this stage, the state and federal governments will assume more direct 
responsibility for such programs simply in order to fill the breach or 
that regional authorities will be created to handle the housing problem 
for groups of municipalities. One way or another, the suburban cities 
may fill a part of their needs, but the institutional problem will be a 
very real one. 

Of course, if urban land were to prove an acutely scarce resource 
at some point in the future, this picture might be very different. Then, 
the pressure to recapture the “underused” grey areas for living space 
might be so strong as to generate vast expenditures to that end. But it 
is one of the paradoxes of urban growth today that the increase in the 
supply of urban land is probably outstripping the demand. At the 
edges of most urban masses, farmers are shrinking their land use, on 
the whole, faster than developers are taking the land up. Part of the 
reason for this shrinkage is that farmers have been unwilling or unable 
to match the wage structure of the nearby urban labor market and 
have been encountering increasing difficulties in holding onto their 
hired hands. Part of it has been due to the swiftly increasing produc- 
tivity of agriculture coupled with a relatively stable output. As a 
result, as geographers are pointing out, the amount of acreage covered 
with scrub forest on the edges of the great urban masses on the 
Eastern seaboard has been increasing in recent years, not shrinking. 
The deer are reappearing in large numbers, to nibble voraciously at 
the tender foundation plantings of the anxious suburbanite. 
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Eventually, of course, this will change. Urban land will become 
scarce again as sheer population growth fills up the empty spaces. 
But the land promises to grow more plentiful before it grows scarce 
again. And for several decades, we are likely to see suburban develop- 
ments making more and more profligate use of the land. 


The Total Pattern 


What we foresee, on the whole, is a pattern of continued change 
in the large metropolitan complex not vastly different from the change 
recently in evidence. That we should have come to this general con- 
clusion was perhaps inevitable. Man’s favorite technique of projec- 
tion has always been to extrapolate the recent past. 

Seen from the viewpoint of the people who live in this urban 
setting of the future, the problems may not seem much more severe 
than they do today; indeed, some problems may seem to have been 
mitigated. The housing conditions of the low-income groups, if our 
prognosis is right, may seem no worse and may even appear to have 
been alleviated a little. The problem of hauling people to the central 
city and back will not grow so swiftly as inevitably to outrun the 
countermoves of a Robert Moses of the urban world. 

Still, the continued change will flush up incipient problems and 
exacerbate old ones to the point at which they may appear as new 
questions. The continued decline in the population of the old neigh- 
borhoods may appear as a fresh problem as it begins to reduce the 
total population of old cities. The growing financial problems of the 
old cities and the mass transit systems may acquire the crisis label 
very soon, as well. 

Crises commonly engender unpredictable reactions. As earth- 
bound mortals, however, we have been bound to stress only what is 
predictable. On that basis, we see measures at the margin which will 
ease the problems to the point at which they are barely tolerable but 
not measures which will greatly change their character. It is on this 
score that the blinders with which all mortals are equipped may prove 
to have betrayed us. 
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The Influence of Technology on Urban Forms 


THE wea that there exists in technology a potential capable of 
radically modifying the conditions of human existence has made 
prophecy a matter for general concern. In former times, when life 
and death were the only great changes noticeable or conceivable, 
the future was a drama to be played in the next world. Prediction, 
accordingly, was the proper function of priests. In this world only 
the roles and the lines remained; the players were anonymous and 
the sets indifferent. 

The sense of time quickened, however, when change became 
documented. A new mode of travel, a new means of communica- 
tion or source of power made the shape of the immediate future 
equally a matter of concern whether in commerce or philosophy. 
But these recent prophets were usually more concerned with the 
effects of technology on the particulars of their own interests. A 
synoptic view was rare, even up until the mediate present. J. B. S. 
Haldane’s Dedalus, or the Science of the Future and Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Icarus, or the Future of Science were isolated examples. 

To realize the larger view, however, is hardly a simple matter. 
One has to anticipate the potentialities of technology, as well as the 
course of all the other changes that flow independently from tech- 
nology, then gauge the interaction of both kinds of change—which 
compounds the problem of prediction at least thrice. These com- 
pound predictions can be considered an example of what is called 
systems analysis. I suspect, however, that the kinship between such 
analysis and these compound predictions is too remote for much help. 

The utopians should have contributed something in this con- 
nection, for, being concerned only with an ideal society and not with 
the historical process, they could bypass the more difficult part of 
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the prediction and deal only with the interactions. But they ignored 
these, thinking it unnecessary to question the consistency of the 
society described and the technology prescribed. An organization 
tailored to a people who travel by dogcart and communicate by radio 
need not also fit one who travel by airplane and communicate by 
smoke signals. The omission is not a trivial one, even when the 
society is fully synthesized and then set in motion. Not every static 
society is a stable one. An important test of a utopian proposal, one 
that is rarely run, is its stability in the presence of perturbations. 

To identify the influences technology will have on the city is an 
example of such a compounded problem in prediction. An estimate 
of the future of technology is a difficult but not an unreasonable 
problem, certainly somewhat safer now than fifty years ago. We 
know more now, therefore the possibilities are easier to assess, and 
the present concern with limits (limits of devices, of principles, and 
even of knowledge) adumbrates an upper boundary to conjecture. 

The city is a large, complex, loose-linked organization. Its equip- 
ment is bulky, immobile, costly, and obsolesces at a rate that is rarely 
faster than decades. Sometimes, the rate of obsolescence is even 
negative, since the equipment becomes more valuable with the pas- 
sage of time. By contrast, research is no longer exotic, and its pace 
has become so quick that the distinction between science and engi- 
neering is difficult to maintain. The flows of urban and technological 
time, therefore, are not commensurate. In how many cities are the 
streets so arranged to delight the motorist? And when they are 
modified, the expense is huge, the pain intense, and the conversion 
a compromise. Whatever the reason for the lag between these two 
kinds of time, it does exist, and therefore fifty years of urban history 
is at most equivalent to thirty years of technology. 

This fact represents a dislocation in time. There is perhaps 
another dislocation in value. The gap between the capability and 
the usable product is an expensive one. Even if the economy were 
rich enough, the society might not choose to pay the cost of develop- 
ment. And when resources are finite, proper allocation requires 
some measure of desire and advantage. Here it is preferable to avoid 
such market analyses, for they are enmeshed in matters of taste and 
policy. 

By urban form I mean only the density of population as a func- 
tion of locus in the city, and the time of day. Such a definition 
ignores some kinds of experience entirely and treats many others 
lightly; but it does capture an important characteristic of the use 
of land, and it contains, at least by implication, some of the opera- 
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tional and structural constraints on the city. Moreover, to specify 
urban patterns in greater detail than future changes in technology 
can be anticipated would be a wasteful mismatch. Time is a dimen- 
sion we have hardly mastered, and modesty, therefore, requires that 
we treat only the largest changes. 

This definition of urban form provides a rationale for sorting 
technology by relevance. New foods and clothing, for example, are 
irrelevant. New products and materials, as a general category, are 
irrelevant. New industries, except in their locational eccentricities, 
are irrelevant. None of these is likely to modify the spacing of 
people. 

At the other end of the scale of relevance are the possible devices 
that will replace or separate people, or move them and their prod- 
ucts. These devices span distance and time, and therefore changes 
in transportation and communication are especially relevant. An 
inquiry into the manner in which technology affects urban forms 
might profitably be pursued by raising these specific questions. Are 
there any physical limits to growth? Will changes in communica- 
tions and transportation favor any particular pattern of density? 
To what degree will the response depend on size and geography? 


The Limit on Size 


Some simple rules of thumb taken from demography suggest 
that toward the middle of the next fifty-year period a city of twenty- 
five million can exist. Such a concentration would be unworkable 
if either external supply or internal distribution should prove too 
expensive. There is almost no possibility of an absolute failure. I 
assume that the entire population of the country will always be ade- 
quately supported. If there are no national shortages, then the 
external supply is a problem of import, and therefore of total chan- 
nel capacities: port, rail, truck, and air. About five times New York's 
capacity is a reasonable estimate, and this looks easily attainable 
from the present capabilities of the large seaport cities, without any 
substantial increase in the unit cost. However, supply will not have 
to depend on present means. Capacity will increase as pipelines and 
airlines move more deeply into the freight business, and channels 
will be used more intensively as cargo juggling becomes easier. 

As for supplying the city itself, there is enough food now to 
support the larger population, at least in this country. But the indus- 
trial and domestic uses of electricity per person have hardly reached 
the saturation point. The amount of power required, therefore, will 
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not increase simply as the number of people. Still, hydroelectric 
sources are not capable of indefinite extension. However large it 
may be, the amount of water in the atmosphere and on the earth’s 
surface is finite. Whenever and wherever necessary, nuclear reac- 
tors can be used as supplementary sources, and these are likely to 
be used, as are conventional fuels, in thermal engines. Water, then, 
is a necessary component in the power-conversion cycle. Efficiency 
in its use is increasing, and the quality of the water need not be 
high. Location, therefore, will not be particularly critical, and where 
it is so, the capabilities for transmitting electricity will probably be 
equal to supplying urban centers from distant sources. 

The amount of wastes that will accumulate will be monstrous, 
but by some chemical means they will be manageable. Radioactive 
waste, however, cannot be disposed of so lightly, and while the 
problem will not become critical within the next fifty years, if and 
when it does, the issues will be much more involved than the con- 
tinued growth of cities. 

The atmosphere is also used as a sewer. To judge from the in- 
tensity of the present concern with this problem and from the cur- 
rent rate of clearing, I would think that the noxious output per person 
will be cut at least by the amount of the increase in the population. 
If these new people did not spread at all, then the urban atmosphere 
would be no more loaded than it is today. Any pattern of lower 
density would improve matters. However, no account has been taken 
of local geography and climatology. Los Angeles, for example, is 
unfortunate in both these respects. Some comfort can be gathered 
from the prospect that the meteorologist will in the future be able 
to prescribe the optimum distributions for fixed sources of pollution. 
The automobile will require a different tactic. 

An adequate water supply will not be easily assured. It should 
be possible to collect more water from a wider area, store it with 
less loss in larger dams, and transport it more efficiently to greater 
distances. The need for water, however, will increase faster than 
the population will. In time, then, a time which may occur within 
the next fifty years, new sources will be required. The sea is one such 
possible source; the control of rainfall is not likely to add very much. 
The location of new sources will usually be critical, and therefore 
transportation costs will be important. There is not very much new 
that can be done with aqueducts, and it is difficult to concentrate 
water. It will be expensive, and in some areas its lack may deter 
growth. 

By the end of the fifty-year period the city may number fifty 
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million. (The linear extrapolation is far less in error than the initial 
value of twenty-five million.) A factor of two, in my opinion, will 
have no marked effect on the external supply. What of the internal 
distribution? The price of things includes the cost of distribution. 
When all other circumstances remain the same, a difference in price 
becomes a clue to difficulties in distribution. Within the metropolis 
prices are fairly uniform and independent of density, and between 
cities there are only small differences. One can guess, then, that 
the cost of internal distribution does not vary across a wide range 
of densities, and that density would have to be rather larger than 
the largest value now known before one need worry about distribu- 
tion. 


The Effects of Changes in Communications 


Some description of the observed patterns of density is now in 
order. Most modern cities display a distribution of density of pop- 
ulation that has a sharp maximum in one or several small central 
areas devoted largely to business, and a diffuse minimum, pock- 
marked with commerce, where people live. I take this to represent a 
real conviction, not a convenient compromise. In the mean, people 
choose to conduct their business in an environment that offers the 
greatest possible number of personal encounters and to spread their 
family affairs over as much space as they can afford. We need not 
here account for this choice; it is certainly not the only possible 
pattern of living, perhaps not the best or even the most efficient. 
Given this fact, how will it be modified by changes in communication? 

The larger purpose of present research in communications is to 
design systems capable of transmitting information with greater 
degrees of reliability, fidelity, capacity, economy, and distance. 
Wherever the density is high, which is to say where personal en- 
counters are important, fidelity is particularly relevant. Short of 
transmitting the actual person, the next most faithful representation 
is his picture. Let us suppose this kind of transmission to be as 
common as the telephone is today and not much more expensive. 

One could easily list many occasions when the television screen 
would be a satisfactory replacement for the person himself. If these 
were advantages they would be relative. Where the replacement 
fails, however, the failure is absolute and therefore critical. What 
would be the legal status of a video presence? Would the courts 
recognize it? The salesman and the buyer might be unhappy with 
a picture, especially if their sources of information were also tactile 
or olfactory. Not that smell and feel are impossible to code and 
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transmit; but the working solution will require time and money. 
Color transmission is easier, but it is still poor. 

Are drawings to be examined? Can equipment be demonstrated 
by television? The surgeon cannot use it. Can the psychiatrist? 
How well can a multicornered conference be served? It may not be 
adequate for transactions that would terminate in a handshake—or 
a fist fight. Clearly, it would not suffice for encounters that culminate 
in an embrace. I do not know in how many contexts people and 
things are replaceable by pictures. Some are matters of taste and 
fashion, and perhaps the largest number of such substitutions will 
derive from this category. Yet even if these were many, the ad- 
vantage to the entrepreneur might be ambiguous. He could argue 
that, having to meet with people at some time in his negotiations, 
he might well settle near them now and enjoy the advantages of 
both propinquity and television. The shift may be worth the cost of 
congestion. 

The telephone was also a dramatic technological change and 
provides an enlightening parallel. It is a rather low-fidelity device, 
having about one one-thousandth the television bandwidth. But 
there are still personal encounters it could replace. Instead, the net 
result seems to have been an occasion to increase density. Having 
acquired an efficient means for preliminary negotiations and routine 
instructions, many people, ordinarily on the move, remained fixed. 
Space was saved and higher densities made workable. Television 
may have the same effect. By itself, it is ambivalent with respect to 
density. 

Pocket-size portable transmitters and receivers are already avail- 
able. These are low-fidelity, short-range devices—in effect, personal 
telephones—useful only where the density is high, which they would 
tend to increase. Communication devices do span distance, but that 
distance may be fairly small. They are not therefore technically 
trivial nor are their services unimportant. A seat in the gallery plus 
a pair of opera glasses is not as good as a box, but is tolerable; and 
the man who takes a portable radio to the bleachers is not silly. All 
these are also examples of congestion ameliorated without diluting 
density. 

For the woman of the house, the television screen may replace 
several shopping trips—certainly for standard items—and thus be- 
come the new mail-order catalog. (But if the package is standard I 
do not see why the telephone would not do as well.) Television, 
then, might reduce the importance of the supermarket. Children may 
be able to attend school by way of the television screen—but I doubt 
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that their mothers would consider it an advantage. The number of 
shopping trips to the central city is not likely to be affected. Neither 
Bonwit Teller nor Filene’s basement can be surveyed by television. 

The telephone has contributed to the exodus to the suburbs, but 
by itself it would have been powerless. A parallel means of trans- 
portation has to be available. With similar reservations, television 
might exert a similar influence. However, I doubt that it can be as 
effective. The difference the telephone created is very much larger 
than the added advantage of a television channel. 


The Effects of Changes in Occupations 


Twice a day on most days the city experiences a wave of density 
created by people traveling to and from work. Therefore, it is in 
order to inquire into what changes can occur in the future in the 
distribution of occupations. 

I think that we shall see automation increasing at almost all levels 
of activity. People have long since ceased being significant sources 
of power. They are now being displaced as sources of perception 
and judgment as well. We are acquainted with the automatic oil 
refinery. There will be very few processes of production that are 
exempt from an equivalent control. Nor do the possibilities stop with 
production. Machines now exist that are capable of assuming many 
clerical functions, admitting and filling orders, retrieving and filing 
information, keeping records and accounts. They are also capable 
of a large number of managerial functions, such as scheduling and 
controlling production, keeping and maintaining inventory, collect- 
ing and routing shipments. To some degree they are capable of 
replacing engineering and technical skills. How far into the realm 
of policy-making these machines can penetrate is difficult to decide. 
For present purposes, however, the ultimate limit is not very im- 
portant. The machine has demonstrated its ability to affect a sub- 
stantial part of the working population. 

Changes in the complexion of occupations will depend on the 
money available and the comparative advantages of the machines: 
neither pick nor shovel is entirely obsolete. By the end of the fifty- 
year period there may be a marked displacement of white- and blue- 
collar workers, certainly in the large firms and to a lesser extent in 
government. The machines will generate new occupations and in- 
crease the number of people in others—but they are also susceptible 
to automatic processes in their manufacture, even more so, in their 
use and repair. In time, the balance may show a net loss in jobs, 
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more probably in the central city; but the loss should not be very 
large. Many firms in the city will not be affected, because their 
operations, however varying, remain either too small or too spe- 
cialized. 

In another respect, the machines may provide occasions for an 
increase in density. Now that growth, accretion, and diversification 
have become almost necessary for existence, a good part of the 
business world has become a highly branched affair. Many decisions 
that are being made locally and individually will, because of the ad- 
vantages conferred by machines, be made centrally and collectively. 
A convergence of the intermediate layers of administration and con- 
trol within the city is therefore to be expected; but how this will 
modify the pattern of density is less clear. The decision to locate, 
which is now based on minimizing some combination of cost and 
inconvenience in travel and communications, will probably be sufh- 
cient only to distinguish one metropolitan region from another. With 
respect to these rationalizations, the metropolis is fairly undifferen- 
tiated, for it is not by its facilities for travel and communication that 
its parts are best distinguished. In the future these facilities may be 
manipulated to influence a particular pattern of change, but such 
manipulations will not be matters of technology. 

The requirements of the machine itself contribute very little to 
the locational decision. The information on which it feeds can arrive 
almost as well by wire as by person. A communication node is thereby 
required, but it need not coincide with a maximum in density of 
population. When management does centralize, it will probably 
favor the core of a large city, but its reasons for doing so will be 
neither economically nor technologically compelling. 

Computers will probably tend to displace people in the core of 
all cities. In large cities they will make for a concentration of busi- 
ness controls and, therefore, of people. In such cities, the net change 
may not be a substantial one. There are kinds of counterflows in 
which the smaller cities can also participate. Local production and 
management may be attracted by the probability of a decrease in 
the price of newly vacated space, together with the fewer people and 
less parking space required per plant. At first glance, automated 
industries, being less dependent on labor, would appear to be freer 
to locate at will, but by themselves their working force may be 
insufficient to form a community. The town that is dependent on 
one or two industries will probably be rare. I should guess that, 
parallel to the recent migration from farm to city, there will be a 
movement from small to large cities. 
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The greatest effect the machine may have on cities is an indirect 
one. The human work load will be substantially decreased. To pro- 
vide for the new leisure can become a proper part of public policy, 
and therefore a substantial determinant of the form of the metropolis, 
The prospect is hardly novel. When Herbert Hoover spoke of a car 
in every garage, he was not thinking of the trip to work. 


The Effect of Changes in Transportation 


These will be sorted by scales of distance. Let us take in turn the 
central city, the metropolitan area, and a region of cities. The events 
in each scale are not independent, and are therefore not cumulative; 
these scales are devices of convenience. Consider the last one first. 
The complex of American cities—their locations, their functions, and 
their sizes—was determined in part by the transportation facilities of 
the nineteenth century, the railroads and waterways. A new means 
of transport that is sufficiently good can modify this complex by 
altering function and influencing relative rates of growth. The air- 
plane may be one such means. For this purpose trucks are not essen- 
tially different from railroads. Therefore, the future balance between 
air and ground transport is relevant. 

I do not think that any aspect of surface transportation—speed, 
efficiency, cost, or convenience—can improve by more than a factor 
of two; the wheel was a wonderful invention that reached the height 
of its development around the first half of the twentieth century. 
There is now being developed a kind of vehicle (the British call it a 
hovercraft ) that rides on a layer of compressed air a very short dis- 
tance above a surface. The surface need not be particularly smooth, 
and water serves very well. This vehicle has the obvious advantages 
of requiring only a cheap roadway and, compared to other surface 
vehicles, of generating a smaller amount of friction. 

Over a long haul, these conveyances look capable of the loads and 
efficiencies of large trucks, with somewhat greater speeds. At best, 
they appear to promise no advantage whenever the network of roads 
is dense and the traffic heavy. Within the metropolis, their principle 
may be applicable to mass transit, but the possibility is a rather faint 
one. I do not count these vehicles as effective influences on future 
patterns of density. 

The capabilities of the airplane place it in another class. It has 
already cut out a large portion of passenger transport and is now 
moving into hauling heavy freight. An aircraft that can take off and 
land vertically and fly at nearly three times the speed of sound is not 
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an unreasonable projection. The national economy may then come 
under the influence of a new scale of time and distance. The nearest 
big city, the nearest shipping node, the nearest supply center can be 
five times farther than now. A new allocation of purpose and place 
with respect to transporation may develop. The larger cities will 
profit more, but the effect of their location is more difficult to decide. 

What will the metropolitan scale of travel be in terms of time and 
distance? If a region is to be considered a metropolis, travel should be 
possible between any two points with some reasonable daily facility. 
I take “reasonable” as requiring standards of comfort, scheduling, and 
time en route at least as good as those now available. If fifty million 
people are distributed in a metropolis with the average density of 
population of New York City today, they will cover an area equivalent 
to a circle twenty-five miles in radius; the density of Los Angeles 
would give a radius of sixty miles. Since the outlines of the city are 
not circular, these distances are at least half as short as they might be. 
Surface transportation under the best of circumstances will require 
several hours to get some people to work. To keep travel time within 
two hours, the average speed would have to be at least doubled. This 
means that each vehicle, whether automobile, bus, or train, must 
have its own right of way as well as some form of automatic safety 
controls. These requisites are feasible but expensive. If commuting is 
to be restricted to surface vehicles, then, in the sense of an easy inter- 
change of people, the metropolis will be limited in extent. I have 
mentioned only the journey to and from work; the time allowed for 
others may be longer. 

Aircraft engineers believe that in time they can provide a system 
of mass transit with a cruising speed of two hundred miles an hour, at 
a cost near that of the present systems. As with other mass-transit 
systems, the critical parameter is the mass. If such a system works at 
all, we may again see cities growing radially. 

An alternate possibility is the one-car, one-airplane family. Aside 
from the parking problem, this seems feasible. Since the private 
airplane must grow up within the federal airway system, it will 
probably acquire a strong sense of discipline from the beginning. 
Planners will therefore have an advantage with the private airplane 
that they have not yet acquired with the automobile. Even if the 
numbers of such aircraft are modest, the traffic problem will be 
formidable, for it will require keeping tabs on the origin, location, 
and destination of all flights into the metropolitan area. Airway chan- 
nels can be as expensive and as offensive as the highways. 

Patterns of density may be possible for an urban population of fifty 
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million which are quite satisfactory and do not require the mobility 
that aircraft would add. In its most modest role, the airplane would 
supplement the surface system required by the enlarged city. That 
is how the automobile got started, but it was only because policy 
provided the roads that it could eventually determine the prevailing 
patterns of density. The airplane has somewhat the same potential, 
but the dangers are not quite similar. It is more expensive and more 
difficult to operate; it starts from a position of control; and we are no 
longer as innocent as when the automobile was young. This time we 
are likely to make different mistakes. That some form of aircraft may 
be a common vehicle neither commits nor limits patterns of density 
but rather increases the possible modes of changes and growth. 

Technology is not likely to contribute very much to the solution of 
the problem caused by the crowding of people and vehicles in the 
city. Congestion does not behave like a simple symptom of malfunc- 
tion; otherwise, its reduction would be largely a matter of adding 
capacity. A new road is the standard solution, but in fact it is not 
often valid because the subsequent traffic becomes even more intense. 
To blame the new imbalance on the growth of the city or on a redis- 
tribution of travel is a tacit admission that the channels are not passive 
participants in determining how the traffic will be shared. Therefore, 
congestion cannot be controlled by simple additions to the network of 
roads. In this respect, the network of highways resembles a system 
with destabilizing feedbacks. 

Suppose nothing were done about congestion. I do not think 
people will fall into a state of shock or fly at one another's throats. 
They will jockey for position, try different devices, make many experi- 
ments. Some will find equivalent solutions. Some will give it up and 
busy themselves in other profitable ways. Some will persist and get 
through. Some will lose everything. I do not know how many people 
will collect in any of these categories. If the last one comprises many, 
then we shall be sad, for we will have been wrong. We should have 
done something. If the first category comprises many, then one or 
more transportation systems will have been devised and we ought not 
to have said that people have become umbilically attached to their 
cars. If the second comprises many, then we shall have discovered 
new urban forms. If the third comprises many, then life will hardly 
have changed, and we shall have found that not all aspects of con- 
gestion are pathological—indeed, some may prove capable of existing 
in an agreeable homeostasis. But that state of grace cannot be at- 
tained by the application of technology alone. 

Aside from the complexities of the problem, if we consider only 
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the mass of people and vehicles that must be moved, the maximum 
channels available, and the speed and amenities required, it becomes 
apparent that any uncompromising solution would violate the princi- 

le of the conservation of matter and the incompressibility of people 
and things. Technology has been variously invoked—wistfully, petu- 
lantly, or indignantly—to do something, as if it were possible to 
arrange five people and their impedimenta in the space occupied by 
one person. Proposals that turn in some manner on the size, organi- 
zation, and ownership of vehicles and on the limitations and exclu- 
sions of travel do not pose difficult technological problems. All of 
them are soluble now. The debate that congestion has generated 
really hinges on questions of policy. I doubt whether there is any 
solution that will not in some manner proscribe someone's freedom 
to travel or that will not essentially modify the city. 

Patterns of urban density and congestion are related: given the 
state of technology, we cannot specify either one independently of the 
other. Chronic congestion is a characteristic of cities, and I suspect 
that technology has been used to realize patterns of growth at maxi- 
mum density, which is to say at maximum congestion. This policy 
was not a necessity but rather a choice from among other alternates, 
however unconsciously made. When technology was primitive, 
hardly any other was possible. An automobile does not fit this choice 
easily because at one end of its trip it becomes almost immobile, and 
at the other, too mobile. It shares the former disability with other 
vehicles during other times. The streets of ancient Rome were also 
too narrow to bear the traffic. But the latter disability is a new event. 
The city at present may exhibit the first occasion in history of a society 
suffering from an excess of local mobility. 

The determination of modes of travel is a matter of policy, but 
technology can contribute much to making them easier. Nothing 
radical can be expected by way of new vehicles. In heavy traffic, 
within a range of from zero to ten miles, only a form of surface travel 
seems feasible. The largest advantages in this scale will probably 
derive from the elaboration of controls. These are the devices that 
will permit the most efficient use of the facilities. To design these con- 
trols would require a knowledge of traffic ranging from the micro- 
mechanics of con’ 2stion to the optimal properties of transportation 
networks in the large. The degree of control, however, would be a 
matter of policy. It can be as tight as the controls imposed on aircraft 
or as lenient as a set of street signals responding to local traffic. By 
themselves, controls are ambivalent with respect to patterns of 
density. 
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Summary 


An inadequate supply of water seems to be the only condition 
that may stunt the growth of cities. In all other respects, a city of fifty 
million is a reasonable extrapolation. The future capabilities of com- 
munication are not likely to favor any particular form of the city. 
Automation in production and administration will change the profile 
of jobs and the length of the work day. The effects may be greater on 
the smaller than on the larger cities. All cities will be faced with the 
problem of providing for the increase in leisure. 

Aircraft may become the dominant mode of transportation over 
long distances, in which case, the relative growth of cities will depend 
in some measure on their position in the transportation network. If 
the amount of time devoted to local travel at present is to be main- 
tained, then the span of large cities in the future makes it likely that 
aircraft will become a necessary component of metropolitan travel. If 
uncontrolled, this use of aircraft will encourage diffuse and formless 
growth. Local congestion, however, is not a technological problem. 

The patterns of density within a city appear to be largely inde- 
pendent of technological developments. I think we should be 
unhappy if it were otherwise, for the fight for control is difficult 
enough as it is. Technology is now sufficiently versatile to meet most 
reasonable specifications. We need no longer wait and wonder. 
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The Political Implications of Metropolitan Growth 


THE RAPID GROWTH of the metropolitan populations will not neces- 
sarily have much political effect. To be sure, many new facilities, 
especially schools, highways, and water supply and sewage disposal 
systems, will have to be built and much private activity will have to 
be regulated. But such things do not necessarily have anything to do 
with politics: the laying of a sewer pipe by a “public” body may 
involve the same kinds of behavior as the manufacture of the pipe by 
a “private” one. Difficulties that are “political” arise (and they may 
arise in “private” as well as in “public” undertakings ) only in so far 
as there is conflict—conflict over what the common good requires or 
between what it requires and what private interests want. The 
general political situation is affected, therefore, not by changes in pop- 
ulation density or in the number and complexity of the needs that gov- 
ernment serves (“persons, the human organisms whose noses are 
counted by census-takers, are not necessarily “political actors”) but 
rather by actions which increase conflict in matters of public impor- 
tance or make the management of it more difficult. In what follows, 
such actions will be called “burdens” upon the political system. 

In judging how a political system will work over time, increases 
and decreases in the burdens upon it are obviously extremely rele- 
vant. They are not all that must be considered, however. Changes 
in the “capability” of a system, that is, in its ability to manage conflict 
and to impose settlements, are equally relevant. The “effectiveness” 
of a political system is a ratio between burdens and capability. Even 
though the burdens upon it increase, the effectiveness of a system will 
also increase if there is a sufficient accompanying increase in its 
capability. Similarly, even though there is an increase in capability, 
the effectiveness of a system will decrease if there is a more than 
commensurate increase in burdens. 
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In this article an impressionistic account will be given with 
respect to two contrasting political systems, the British and the 
American, of the burdens metropolitan affairs place upon them and 
of their changing capabilities. Naturally, the focus of attention will 
be upon ratios of burdens to capabilities and upon the significance 
of these ratios for metropolitan affairs. 


The Tasks of British Local Government 


Until recently British local government (meaning not only gov- 
ernment that is locally controlled but all government that deals with 
local affairs) had, by American standards, very little to do. Until 
three or four years ago there was little traffic regulation in Britain 
because there were few cars (the first few parking meters, all set for 
two hours, were installed in London in the summer of 1958). Now 
all of a sudden there are 5,500,000 cars—more per mile of road than 
in any other country—and the number is increasing by a net of 1,500 
per day; by 1975 there are expected to be 13,500,000. Obviously, the 
need for roads and parking places will be enormous. But the automo- 
bile will create other and graver problems for local government. 
When there are enough cars and highways, there will doubtless be a 
“flight to the suburbs.” The central business districts will be damaged, 
and so will mass transit (94 percent of those who now enter London 
do so by public transportation) and the green belts.? 

Law enforcement has been relatively easy in Britain up to now. 
The British have not been culturally disposed toward violence or 
toward the kinds of vice that lead to major crimes. (There are only ~ 
450 dope addicts in all of Britain, whereas in Chicago alone there are 
from 12,000 to 15,000.) British opinion, moreover, has not demanded 
that some form of vice be made illegal, much less that vice in general 
be suppressed. In England adultery is not illegal, and neither is 
prostitution, although it is illegal to create a nuisance by soliciting. 
Physicians in England may prescribe dope to addicts. (In the United 
States, where this is illegal, black-market prices prevail and the addict 
must usually resort to crime to support his habit. In Chicago a week’s 
supply of heroin costs at least $105; to realize this much, the addict 
must steal goods worth about $315. According to the estimate of a 
criminal court judge, about $50 million worth of goods is shoplifted 
every year in the central business district of Chicago by addicts.*) 
Never having tried to suppress drinking, gambling, or prostitution, 
the British have no organized crime. 

The task of law enforcement is also becoming more difficult, 
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however. Dope addiction, and consequently crimes of violence, will 
increase with the number of West Indians and others who are not 
culturally at home in England. In the past year the horde of London 
prostitutes has been driven underground, where they may prove a 
powerful force tending toward the corruption of the police.* As 
traffic fines increase in number and amount, the bribery of the police 
by motorists will also increase. “All Britain's big cities,” an Observer 
writer recently said, “now have enclaves of crime where the major 
masculine trades appear to be pimping and dealing in dubious second- 
hand cars.” * 

Even if motorists, dope addicts, and prostitutes do not seriously 
corrupt it, the police force is bound to deteriorate. The British have 
had extraordinarily fine policemen, partly because their social system 
has hitherto offered the working class few better opportunities. As it 
becomes easier to rise out of the working class, the police force will 
have to get along with less desirable types. It is significant that the 
Metropolitan Police are now 3,000 men short. 

State-supported schooling, one of the heaviest tasks of local gov- 
ernment in the United States, has been a comparatively easy one in 
Britain. Four out of five British children leave school before the age 
of 16. The British, it is said, are not likely to develop a taste for mass 
education.° They are demanding more and better state-supported 
schools, however, and no doubt the government will have to do more 
in this field. 

It would be wrong to infer that because of these changes the 
burden upon the British political system will henceforth be com- 
parable to that upon our own or, indeed, that it will increase at all. 
Conceivably, the new tasks of local government will have no more 
political significance than would, say, a doubling of the volume of 
mail to be carried by the post office. One can imagine, for example, 
two opposite treatments of the London traffic problem, one of which 
would solve the problem without creating any burden upon the 
political system and the other of which would leave the problem 
unsolved while creating a considerable burden. 

Possibility 1. The Ministry of Transport takes jurisdiction over 
London traffic. Acting on the recommendations of a Royal Commis- 
sion, the Minister declares that the central city will be closed to 
private automobiles. His decision is acclaimed as wise and fair— 
“the only thing to do”—by everyone who matters. 

Possibility 2. The boroughs retain their control over traffic because 
the Minister is mindful of organized motorists. People feel that it is an 
outrageous infringement of the rights of Englishmen to charge for 
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parking on the Queen's highway or to fine a motorist without having 
first served a summons upon him in the traditional manner. Traffic is 
unregulated, and everyone complains bitterly. 

As this suggests, “governmental tasks” are “political burdens” only 
if public opinion makes them so. What would be an overwhelming 
burden in one society may not be any burden at all in another. What 
would not be a burden upon a particular political system at one time 
may become one at another. It is essential to inquire, therefore, what 
changes are occurring in the way such matters are usually viewed in 
Great Britain and in the United States. The factors that are particu- 
larly relevant in this connection include: the intensity with which 
ends are held and asserted; the willingness of actors to make conces- 
sions, to subordinate private to public interests, and to accept arbitra- 
tion; and, finally, the readiness of the voters to back the government 
in imposing settlements. 


The Relation of Citizen to Government 


The British have a very different idea from ours of the proper 
relation between government and citizens. They believe that it is 
the business of the government to govern. The voter may control 
the government by giving or withholding consent, but he may not 
participate in its affairs. The leader of the majority in the London 
County Council, for example, has ample power to carry into effect 
what he and his policy committee decide upon; it is taken for granted 
that he will make use of his power (no one will call him a boss for 
doing so) and that he will not take advice or tolerate interference 
from outsiders. 

Locally as well as nationally, British government has been in the 
hands of the middle and upper classes. Civil servants, drawn of 
course entirely from the middle class, have played leading and some- 
times dominant roles. Most elected representatives have been middle 
or upper class. The lower class has not demanded, and apparently 
has not wanted, to be governed by its own kind or to have what in 
the United States is called “recognition.” Although Labour has con- 
trolled the London County Council since 1934, there have never 
been in the Council any such gaudy representatives of the gutter as, 
for example, Alderman “Paddy” Bauler of Chicago. The unions have 
kept people with lower-class attributes, and sometimes people of 
lower-class origins as well, off the ballot. They would not have done 
so, of course, if the lower class had had a powerful itch to have its 
own kind in office. (In that case the unions would themselves have 
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been taken over by the lower class.) As Bagehot said in explaining 
“deferential democracy,” “the numerical majority is ready, is eager 
to delegate its power of choosing its ruler to a certain select 
minority.” ® 

The ordinary man’s contact with government inspires him with 
awe and respect. (Is government respected because it pertains to 
the upper classes, or does casuality run the other way, the upper 
classes being respected because of their association with govern- 
ment?) “The English workingman,” an Englishman who read an 
earlier draft of this article said, “seems to think that the assumption 
of governmental responsibilities calls for the solemnest of blue suits. 
They tend to be so overawed by their position as to be silenced by it.” 

The ethos of governing bodies, then, has been middle or upper 
class, even when most of their members have been lower class. So 
has that of the ordinary citizen when, literally or figuratively, he has 
put on his blue suit to discharge his “governmental responsibilities” 
at the polls. 

Consequently the standards of government have been exclusively 
those of the middle and upper classes. There has been great concern 
for fair play, great respect for civil rights, and great attention to 
public amenities—all matters dear to middle- and upper-class hearts. 
At the same time there has been entire disregard for the convenience 
and tastes of the working man. London pubs, for example, are 
required by law to close from two until six in the afternoon, not, 
presumably, because no one gets thirsty between those hours or 
because drinking then creates a special social problem, but merely 
because the convenience of pub keepers (who would have to remain 
open if competition were allowed to operate) is placed above that 
of their customers. Similarly, trains and buses do not leave the 
center of London after eleven at night, not, presumably, because no 
one wants to go home later, but because the people who make the 
tules deem it best for those who cannot afford taxis to get to bed 
early. 

It is not simply class prejudice that accounts for these things. 
By common consent of the whole society the tastes of the individual 
count for little against prescriptive rights. When these rights pertain 
to the body politic—to the Crown, in the mystique—then the tastes 
of the individual may be disregarded entirely. Public convenience 
becomes everything, private convenience nothing. 

As heirs of this tradition, the British town planners are in a 
fortunate position. They do not have to justify their schemes by 
consumers’ preferences. It is enough for them to show that “public 
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values” are served, for by common consent any gain in a public 
value, however small, outweighs any loss of consumers’ satisfaction, 
however large. Millions of acres of land outside of London were 
taken to make a green belt without anyone's pointing out that work- 
ingmen are thus prevented from having small places in the country 
and that rents in the central city are forced up by the reduction in 
the supply of land. It is enough that a public amenity is being 
created (an amenity, incidentally, which can be enjoyed only by 
those having time and money to go out of London). The planning 
authorities of the London County Council, to cite another example 
of the general disregard for consumers’ tastes, consider the following 
questions, among others, when they pass upon an application to 
erect a structure more than 100 feet in height: 


Would it spoil the skyline of architectural groups or landscapes? Would 
it have a positive visual or civic significance? Would it relate satisfactorily 
to open spaces and the Thames? Would its illuminations at night detract 
from London’s night scene? 


It is safe to say that the planners do not weigh the value of a gain in 
“visual significance” against the value of a loss in “consumer satis- 
faction.” In all probability they do not try to discover what prefer- 
ences the consumer actually has in the matter. Certainly they do not 
make elaborate market analyses such as are customarily used in the 
United States in planning not only shopping places but even public 
buildings. 

Green belts and the control of the use of land are only part of a 
plan of development which includes the creation of a dozen satellite 
towns, “decanting” the population of the metropolis, and much else. 
Where these sweeping plans have not been realized, it has not been 
because of political opposition. There has been virtually no opposi- 
tion to any of these undertakings. The real estate, mercantile, bank- 
ing, taxpayer, and labor union interests, which in an American city 
would kill such schemes before they were started, have not even 
made gestures of protest. The reason is not that none of them is 
adversely affected. It is that opposition would be futile. 7 


The Direction of Change 


Obviously, a political system that can do these things can do 
much else besides. If the relation between government and citizen 
in the next half century is as it has been in the past, the “govern- 
mental tasks” that were spoken of above will not prove to be “politi- 
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cal burdens” of much weight. One can hardly doubt, for example, 
which of the two ways of handling London traffic would, on this 
assumption, be more probable. 

There is reason to think, however, that fundamental changes are 
occurring in the relations between government and citizen. Ordinary 
people in Britain are entering more into politics, and public opinion 
is becoming more ebullient, restive, and assertive. The lower class no 
longer feels exaggerated respect for its betters,* and if, as seems rea- 
sonable to assume, respect for public institutions and for political 
things has been in some way causally connected with respect for the 
governing classes, the ordinary man’s attachment to his society may 
be changing in a very fundamental way. British democracy is still 
deferential, but it is less so than a generation ago, and before long it 
may be very little so. 

It would not be surprising if the lower class were soon to begin 
wanting to have its own kind in office. Lower-class leaders would 
not necessarily be less mindful of the common good and of the 
principles of fair play than are the present middle and upper class 
ones, however. The ethos of the British lower class may not be as 
different from that of the other classes as we in America, judging 
others by ourselves, are likely to imagine. 

There is in Britain a tendency to bring the citizen closer to the 
process of government. Witness, for example, a novel experiment 
(as the Times described it) tried recently by an urban district 
council. At the conclusion of its monthly meeting, the council invited 
the members of the public present (there were about twenty) to 
ask questions. According to the Times: ® 


The Council, having decided to cast themselves into the arms of the 
electorate, had obviously given some thought to how they could extricate 
themselves if the hug became an uncomfortable squeeze. The chairman, 
after expressing the hope that the experiment would be successful, sug- 
gested a few rules. It was undesirable, he said, that such a meeting should 
become an ordinary debate with members of the public debating with 
members of the council and perhaps members of the council debating with 
each other. He decreed that the public should be restricted to questions 
on policy or factual information. He finished the preliminaries by saying 
that if things got out of hand he would rise and would then expect all 
further discussion to cease. 

This last precaution proved to be unnecessary. The public were 
pertinent, probing, and shrewd in their questions, but content to observe 
the proprieties. The more vexed of domestic questions of Nantwich (the 
demolition of old property, road repairs, housing, and the like) were thrown 
down quickly and in every case received reasoned replies. The atmosphere 
of the chamber continued to be one of high good humor. 
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Carried far enough, this kind of thing would lead to the radical 
weakening of government. (There is no use giving people informa- 
tion unless you are going to listen to their opinions. And if you do 
that, you are in trouble, for their opinions are not likely to be on 
public grounds, and they are virtually certain to conflict.) The 
British are not likely to develop a taste for what in American cant is 
called “grass-roots democracy,” however; the habit of leaving things 
to the government and of holding the government responsible is too 
deeply ingrained for that. What the public wants is not the privilege 
of participating in the process of government but, as the Franks 
Committee said, “openness, fairness, and impartiality” in official 
proceedings. 1° 

The tastes of the ordinary man (consumers’ preferences ) will be 
taken more into account in the future than they have been in the 
past, not because the ordinary man will demand it (he may in time, 
but he is far from doing so now) but because the ruling elite—an 
elite that will be more sophisticated in such things than formerly— 
will think it necessary and desirable. The efforts of the Conservative 
government to let the market allocate housing are a case in point. 
These have been motivated, not by desire to deprive the working- 
man of advantages he has had for half a century (that would be out 
of the question), but by awareness that people’s tastes may be best 
served in a market. The cherished green belts are now being scru- 
tinized by people who are aware of consumer demand for living 
space, and some planners are even beginning to wonder if there is 
not something to be said for the American system of zoning. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the British will exchange their 
system of controls of the use of land, which as it stands allows the 
planner to impose a positive conception, for something resembling 
ours, which permits the user of land to do as he pleases so long as 
he does not violate a rule of law. 

The conclusion seems warranted that twenty or thirty years from 
now, when today’s children have become political figures, govern- 
mental tasks which would not place much of a burden on the political 
system may then place a considerable one on it. Governmental tasks 
like traffic regulation will be more burdensome politically both 
because there will be insistent pressure to take a wider range of 
views and interests into account, but also, and perhaps primarily, 
because the ruling group will have become convinced that the pref- 
erences of ordinary people ought to count for a great deal even when 
“public values” are involved. It is not impossible that the elite may 
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come to attach more importance to the preferences of ordinary 
people than will the ordinary people themselves. 


The Contrasting American Tradition 


Local government in the United States presents a sharply con- 
trasting picture. It has been required to do a great deal, and the 
nature of American institutions and culture has made almost all of 
its tasks into political burdens. 

Although there have always been among us believers in strong 
central government, our governmental system, as compared to the 
British, has been extraordinarily weak and decentralized. This has 
been particularly true of state and local government. The general 
idea seems to have been that no one should govern, or failing that, 
that everyone should govern together. The principle of checks and 
balances and the division of power, mitigated in the Federal govern- 
ment by the great powers of the presidency, were carried to extreme 
lengths in the cities and states. As little as fifty years ago, most cities 
were governed by large councils, some of them bicameral, and by 
mayors who could do little but preside over the councils. There was 
no such thing as a state administration. Governors were ceremonial 
figures only, and state governments were mere congeries of inde- 
pendent boards and commissions. Before anything could be done, 
there had to occur a most elaborate process of give and take (often, 
alas, in the most literal sense) by which bits and pieces of power 
were gathered up temporarily, almost momentarily. 

It was taken for granted that the ordinary citizen had a right— 
indeed, a sacred duty—to interfere in the day-to-day conduct of 
public affairs. Whereas in Britain the press and public have been 
excluded from the deliberations of official bodies, in the United 
States it has been common practice to require by law that all delib- 
erations take place in meetings open to the public. Whereas in 
Britain the electorate is never given an opportunity to pass upon 
particular projects by vote, in the United States it usually is. In 
Los Angeles, according to James Q. Wilson, “The strategy of political 
conflict is more often than not based upon the assumption that the 
crucial decision will be made not by the City Council of Los Angeles, 
the Board of Supervisors of the county, or the legislature of the state, 
but by the voters in a referendum election.” ! 

Los Angeles is an extreme case, but the general practice of Amer- 
ican cities, a practice required by law in many of them, is to get the 
voters’ approval of major expenditures. The New York City govern- 
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ment, one of the strongest, is now having to choose between building 
schools and making other necessary capital expenditures; it cannot 
do both because the voters of the state have refused to lift the con- 
stitutional limit on debt. Such a thing could not happen in London; 
there all such decisions are made by the authorities, none of whom 
is elected at large. | 

The government of American cities has for a century been 
almost entirely in the hands of the working class.!* This class, more- 
over, has had as its conception of a desirable political system one in 
which people are “taken care of” with jobs, favors, and protection, 
and in which class and ethnic attributes get “recognition.” The idea 
that there are values, such as efficiency, which pertain to the com- 
munity as a whole and to which the private interests of individuals 
ought to be subordinated has never impressed the working-class 
voter. 

The right of the citizen to have his wishes, whether for favors, 
“recognition,” or something else, served by local government, has 
been an aspect of the generally privileged position of the consumer. 
If the British theory has been that any gain in public amenity, how- 
ever small, is worth any cost in consumer satisfaction, however 
large, our has been the opposite: with us, any gain to the consumer 
is worth any cost to the public. What the consumer is not willing to 
pay for is not of much value in our eyes. Probably most Americans 
believe that if the consumer prefers his automobile to public trans- 
portation his taste ought to be respected, even if it means the destruc- 
tion of the cities. 

We have, indeed, gone far beyond the ideal of admitting everyone 
to participation in government and of serving everyone's tastes. We 
have made public affairs a game which anyone may play by acting 
“as if” he has something at stake, and these make-believe interests 
become subjects of political struggle just as if they were real. “The 
great game of politics” has for many people a significance of the same 
sort as, say, the game of-business or the game of social mobility. 
All, in fact, are parts of one big game. The local community, as 
Norton E. Long has maintained in a brilliant article, may be viewed 
as an ecology of games: the games serve certain social functions (they 
provide determinate goals and calculable strategies, for example, 
and this gives an element of coordination to what would otherwise 
be a chaotic pull and haul), but the real satisfaction is in “playing 
the game.” ?* 

Since the American political arena is more a playground than a 
forum, it is not surprising that, despite the expenditure of vast 
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amounts of energy, problems often remain unsolved—after all, what 
is really wanted is not solutions but the fun of the game. Still less is 
it surprising that those in authority seldom try to make or impose 
comprehensive solutions. The mayor of an American city does not 
think it appropriate for him to do much more than ratify agreements 
reached by competing interest groups. For example, the mayor of 
Minneapolis does not, according to a recent report, “actively sponsor 
anything. He waits for private groups to agree on a project. If he 
likes it, he endorses it. Since he has no formal power with which 
to pressure the Council himself, he feels that the private groups must 
take the responsibility for getting their plan accepted.” !* 

American cities, accordingly, seldom make and never carry out 
comprehensive plans. Plan making is with us an idle exercise, for 
we neither agree upon the content of a “public interest” that ought 
to override private ones nor permit the centralization of authority 
needed to carry a plan into effect if one were made. There is much 
talk of the need for metropolitan-area planning, but the talk can 
lead to nothing practical because there is no possibility of agreement 
on what the “general interest” of such an area requires concretely 
(whether, for example, it requires keeping the Negroes concentrated 
in the central city or spreading them out in the suburbs ) and because, 
anyway, there does not exist in any area a government that could 
carry such plans into effect. 


Change in the United States 


The relation of the citizen to the government is changing in the 
United States as it is in Britain. But the direction of our develop- 
ment is opposite to that of the British: whereas their government is 
becoming more responsive to popular opinion and therefore weaker, 
ours is becoming less responsive and therefore stronger. In state and 
local government this trend has been under way for more than a 
generation and it has carried far. Two-thirds of our smaller cities 
are now run by professional managers, who, in routine matters at 
least, act without much interference. In the large central cities, 
mayors have wider spheres of authority than they did a generation 
ago, much more and much better staff assistance (most of them 
have deputies for administrative management ), and greater freedom 
from the electorate. These gains are in most cases partly offset, and 
in some perhaps more than partly, by the decay of party machines, 
which could turn graft, patronage, and other “gravy” into political 
power, albeit power that was seldom used to public advantage. 
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Reformers in America have struggled persistently to strengthen 
government by overcoming the fragmentation of formal authority 
which has afflicted it from the beginning. The council manager 
system, the executive budget, metropolitan area organization—these 
have been intended more to increase the ability of government to 
get things done (its capability, in the terminology used above) than 
to make it less costly or less corrupt. *® 

One of the devices by which power has been centralized and the 
capability of government increased is the special function district 
or authority. We now commonly use authorities to build and man- 
age turnpikes, airports and ports, redevelopment projects and much 
else. They generally come into being because the jurisdictions of 
existing general-purpose governments do not coincide with the areas 
for which particular functions must be administered. But if this 
reason for them did not exist, they would have to be created anyway, 
for they provide a way of escaping to a considerable extent the con- 
trols and interferences under which government normally labors. 
The authority, as a rule, does not go before the electorate or even 
the legislature; it is exempt from the usual civil-service requirements, 
budget controls, and auditing, and it is privileged to conduct its 
affairs out of sight of the public. 

The success of all these measures to strengthen government is to 
be explained by the changing class character of the urban electorate. 
The lower-class ideal of government, which recognized no com- 
munity larger than the ward and measured advantages only in favors, 
“gravy, and nationality “recognition,” has almost everywhere gone 
out of fashion. To be a Protestant and a Yankee is still a political 
handicap in every large Northern city, but to be thought honest, 
public-spirited, and in some degree statesmanlike is now essential. 
(John E. Powers, the candidate expected by everyone to win the 
1959 Boston mayoralty election, lost apparently because he fitted 
too well an image of the Irish politician that the Irish electorate 
found embarrassing and-wanted to repudiate.) Many voters still 
want “nationality recognition,” it has been remarked, but they want 
a kind that is flattering.17 It appears to follow from this that the 
nationality-minded voter prefers a candidate who has the attributes 
of his group but has them in association with those of the admired 
Anglo-Saxon model. The perfect candidate is of Irish, Polish, Italian, 
or Jewish extraction, but has the speech, dress, and manner and also 
the public virtues (honesty, impartiality, devotion to the public 
good) that belong in the public mind to the upper class Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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The ascendant middle-class ideal of government emphasizes 
“public values,” especially impartiality, consistency, and efficiency. 
The spread of the council-manager system and of nonpartisanship, 
the short ballot, at-large voting, and the merit system testify to the 
change. 

Middle-class insistence upon honesty and efficiency has raised the 
influence and prestige of professionals in the civil service and in civic 
associations. These are in a position nowadays to give or withhold 
a good government “seal of approval” which the politician must 
display on his product. 

The impartial expert who “gets things done” in spite of “politi- 
cians” and “pressure groups’ has become a familiar figure on the 
urban scene and even something of a folk hero, especially among the 
builders, contractors, realtors, and bankers who fatten from vast con- 
struction projects.'* Robert Moses is the outstanding example, but 
there are many others in smaller bailiwicks. The special function dis- 
trict or authority is, of course, their natural habitat; without the pro- 
tection it affords from the electorate they could not survive. 

The professionals, of course, favor higher levels of spending for 
public amenities. Their enlarged influence might in itself lead to 
improvements in the quality and quantity of goods and services 
provided publicly. But the same public opinion that has elevated the 
professional has also elevated the importance of these publicly 
supplied goods and services. It is the upper middle- and the lower- 
class voters who support public expenditure proposals (the upper 
middle-class voters because they are mindful of “the good of the 
community” and the lower-class ones because they have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by public expenditures); lower middle- 
class voters, who are worried about mortgage payments, hostile 
toward the lower class (which threatens to engulf them physically 
and otherwise ), and indifferent to community-regarding values, con- 
stitute most of the opposition to public improvements of all kinds. 

Thus it happens that as Britain begins to entertain doubts about 
green belts, about controls of the use of land that make much depend 
upon the taste of planners, and about treating public amenity as 
everything and consumer satisfaction as nothing, we are moving in 
the opposite direction. There is a lively demand in the United States 
for green belts (the New York Times recently called “self-evident 
truth” the astonishing statement of an economist that “it is greatly to 
be doubted if any unit of government under any circumstances has 
ever bought or can ever buy too much recreation land” );1® the courts 
are finding that zoning to secure aesthetic values is a justifiable 
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exercise of the police power; performance zoning, which leaves a 
great deal to the discretion of the planner, is becoming fashionable, 
and J. K. Galbraith has made it a part of conventional wisdom to 
believe that much more of the national income should be spent for 
public amenities. 

Perhaps in the next twenty or thirty years municipal affairs will 
pass entirely into the hands of honest, impartial, and nonpolitical 
“experts”; at any rate, this seems to be the logical fulfillment of the 
middle-class ideal. If the ideal is achieved, the voters will accept, 
from a sense of duty to the common good, whatever the experts say is 
required. We may see in the present willingness of business and civic 
leaders to take at face value the proposals being made by profes- 
sionals for master planning, metropolitan organization, and the like, 
and, in the exalted position of Robert Moses of New York, portents 
of what is to come. 

The presence in the central cities of large numbers of Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and white hillbillies creates a crosscurrent of some 
importance. For a generation, at least, these newcomers will prefer 
the old style politics of the ward boss and his “gravy train.” How this 
anomaly will fit into the larger pattern of middle-class politics is hard 
to imagine. Possibly the lower class will simply be denied representa- 
tion. And possibly the rate of increase of per capita income being 
what it is, the assimilation of these people into the middle class will 
take place faster than anyone now imagines. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been argued in this paper that the tasks a government must 
perform (the number and complexity of goods and services it must 
supply) have no necessary relation to political matters. Tasks may 
increase without accompanying increase in the burden placed upon 
a political system. The important questions for political analysis, 
therefore, concern not population density or other indicators of the 
demand for goods and services, but rather the amount and intensity 
of conflict and the capacity of the government for managing it. 
Looked at from this standpoint, it appears that the effectiveness of 
British government in matters of local concern will probably decrease 
somewhat over the long run. The demands that will be made upon 
it in the next generation will be vastly more burdensome than those 
of the recent past (although also vastly less burdensome than the 
same demands would be in America ), and the capacity of the govern- 
ment will be somewhat less. The effectiveness of local government 
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in the United States, on the other hand, will probably increase some- 
what. Local government has had more tasks to perform here than in 
Britain, and these have imposed enormously greater burdens. The 
tasks of local government will doubtless increase here too in the 
next generation, but the burdens they impose will probably decline. 
American local government is becoming stronger and readier to assert 
the paramountcy of the public interest, real or alleged. 

Although each system has moved a considerable distance in the 
direction of the other, they remain far apart and each retains its 
original character. The British, although more sensitive to public 
opinion, still believe that the government should govern. And we, 
although acknowledging that the development of metropolitan areas 
should be planned, still believe that everyone has a right to “get in on 
the act” and to make his influence felt. Obviously, the differences are 
crucial, and although the trend seems to be toward greater effective- 
ness here and toward reduced effectiveness in Britain, there can be 
no doubt that in absolute terms the effectiveness of the British system 
is and will remain far greater than that of ours. Despite the increase 
in the tasks it must perform, the burden upon it will remain low by 
American standards, and its capability will remain high. Matters 
which would cause great political difficulty here will probably be 
easily settled there. 

The basic dynamic principle in both systems has not been change 
in population density but rather change in class structure. It is the 
relaxation of the bonds of status that has caused the British working- 
man to enter more into politics, that has made his tastes and views 
count for more, and that has raised questions about the right of an 
elite to decide matters. In America the assimilation of the lower class 
to the middle class and the consequent spread of an ideal of govern- 
ment which stresses honesty, impartiality, efficiency, and regard for 
public as well as private interest have encouraged the general 
strengthening of government. 

The mere absence of dispute, acrimony, unworkable compromise, 
and stalemate (this, after all, is essentially what the concept “effec- 
tiveness” refers to in this connection ) ought not, of course, to be taken 
as constituting a “good” political order. Arrogant officials may ignore 
the needs and wishes of ordinary citizens, and the ordinary citizens 
may respectfully acquiesce in their doing so, either because they 
think (as the British lower class does ) that the gentleman knows best 
or (as the American middle class does) that the expert knows best. 
In such cases there may be great effectiveness—no dispute, no acri- 
mony, no unworkable compromise, no stalemate—but far from sig- 
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nifying that the general welfare is being served, such a state of affairs 
signifies instead that the needs and wishes with which welfare under 
ordinary circumstances, especially in matters of local concern, is 
largely concerned are not being taken into account. To say, then, 
that our system is becoming somewhat more and the British system 
somewhat less effective does not by any means imply “improvement” 
for us and the opposite for them. It is quite conceivable that dispute, 
acrimony, unworkable compromise, and stalemate may be conspic- 
uous features of any situation that approximates the idea of general 


welfare. 
Such conclusions, resting as they do on rough and, at best, com- 


mon-sense assessments, amply illustrate the difficulty of prediction, 
and—since the causal principles lie deep in social structure and in 
culture—the utter impossibility within a free society of a foresighted 
control of such matters. 
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The Pattern of the Metropolis 





THE PATTERN OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT critically affects a surprising 
number of problems, by reason of the spacing of buildings, the loca- 
tion of activities, the disposition of the lines of circulation. Some of 
these problems might be eliminated if only we would begin to 
coordinate metropolitan development so as to balance services and 
growth, prevent premature abandonment or inefficient use, and see 
that decisions do not negate one another. In such cases, the form 
of the urban area, whether concentrated or dispersed, becomes of 
relatively minor importance. 

There are other problems, however, that are subtler and go deeper. 
Their degree of seriousness seems to be related to the particular pat- 
tern of development which has arisen. To cope with such difficulties, 
one must begin by evaluating the range of possible alternatives of 
form, on the arbitrary assumption that the metropolis can be molded 
as desired. For it is as necessary to learn what is desirable as to study 
what is possible; realistic action without purpose can be as useless as 
idealism without power. Even the range of what is possible may 
sometimes be extended by fresh knowledge of what is desirable. 

Let us, therefore, consider the form of the metropolis as if it 
existed in a world free of pressures or special interests and on the 
assumption that massive forces can be harnessed for reshaping the 
metropolis for the common good—provided this good can be dis- 
covered. The question then is, how should such power be applied? 
We must begin by deciding which aspects of the metropolitan pattern 
are crucial. We can then review the commonly recognized alternative 
patterns, as well as the criteria that might persuade us to choose one 
over another. Finally, we may hope to see the question as a whole. 
Then we will be ready to suggest new alternatives and will have the 
means of choosing the best one for any particular purpose. 
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The Critical Aspects of Metropolitan Form 


There are at least three vital factors in our judging the adequacy 
of the form of the metropolis, once its total size is known. The first of 
all is the magnitude and pattern of both the structural density (the 
ratio of floor space in buildings to the area of the site) and the 
structural condition (the state of obsolescence or repair). “These 
aspects can be illustrated on a map by plotting the locations of the 
various classes of density ranging from high concentration to wide 
dispersion, and the various classes of structural condition ranging 
from poor to excellent. Density and condition provide a fundamental 
index of the physical resources.an urban region possesses. 

A second factor is the capacity, type, and pattern of the facilities 
for the circulation of persons, roads, railways, airlines, transit systems, 
and pathways of all sorts. Circulation and intercommunication per- 
haps constitute the most essential function of a city, and the free 
movement of persons happens to be the most difficult kind of circula- 
tion to achieve, the service most susceptible to malfunction in large 
urban areas. 

The third factor that makes up the spatial pattern of a city is the 
location of fixed activities that draw on or serve large portions of the 
population, such as large department stores, factories, office and 
government buildings, warehouses, colleges, hospitals, theatres, 
parks, and museums. The spatial pattern of a city is made up of the 
location of fixed activities as well as the patterns of circulation and 
physical structure. However, the distribution of locally based activi- 
ties, such as residence, local shopping, neighborhood services, ele- 
mentary and high schools, is for our purpose sufficiently indicated by 
mapping the density of people or of buildings. Hence, if we have 
already specified structural density and the circulation system, the 
remaining critical fact at the metropolitan scale is the location of 
the city-wide activities which interact with large portions of the 
whole. 

When we come to analyze any one of these three elements of 
spatial pattern, we find that the most significant features of such 
patterns are the grain (the degree of intimacy with which the various 
elements such as stores and residences are related ), the focal organi- 
zation (the interrelation of the nodes of concentration and inter- 
change as contrasted with the general background ), and the accessi- 
bility (the general proximity in terms of time of all points in the 
region to a given kind of activity or facility). In this sense, one might 
judge that from every point the accessibility to drugstores was low, 
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uneven, or uniformly high, or that it varied in some regular way, for 
example, high at the center and low at the periphery of the region. 
All three aspects of pattern (focal organization, grain, and accessi- 
bility) can be mapped, and the latter two can be treated quantita- 


tively if desired. — 





Fic. 1. Grain. 


Fic. 2. Focal Organization. 


KK Se 


Fic. 3. Accessibility. 


It is often said that the metropolis today is deficient as a living 
environment. It has suffered from uncontrolled development, from 
too rapid growth and change, from obsolescence and instability. 
Circulation is congested, requiring substantial time and a major effort. 
Accessibility is uneven, particularly to open rural land. The use of 
facilities is unbalanced, and they become increasingly obsolete. Resi- 
dential segregation according to social groups seems to be growing, 
while the choice of residence for the individual remains restricted 
and unsatisfactory. The pattern of activities is unstable, and running 
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costs are high. Visually, the city is characterless and confused, as 
well as noisy and uncomfortable. 

Yet the metropolis has tremendous economic and social advan- 
tages that override its problems and induce millions to bear with the 
discomforts. Rather than dwindle or collapse, it is more likely to 


particular patterns can best realize the potential of metropolitan life? 


become the normal human habitat. Uf so, the question then is, Tite 


The Dispersed Sheet 


One alternative is to allow the present growth at the periphery 
to proceed to its logical conclusion but at a more rapid pace. Let new 
growth occur at the lowest densities practicable, with substantial 
interstices of open land kept in reserve. Let older sections be rebuilt 
at much lower densities, so that the metropolitan region would rapidly 
spread over a vast continuous tract, perhaps coextensive with adjacent 
metropolitan regions. At the low densities of the outer suburbs, a 
metropolis of twenty million might require a circle of land one hun- 
dred miles in diameter. 








Fic. 4. The Dispersed Sheet. 


The old center and most subcenters could be dissolved, allowing 
city-wide activities to disperse throughout the region, with a fine 
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grain. Factories, offices, museums, universities, hospitals would ap- 
pear everywhere in the suburban landscape. The low density and the 
dispersion of activities would depend on and allow circulation in 
individual vehicles, as well as a substantial use of distant symbolic 
communication such as telephone, television, mail, coded messages. 
Accessibility to rural land would become unnecessary, since outdoor 
recreational facilities would be plentiful and close at hand. The 
permanent low-density residence would displace the summer cottage. 

The system of flow, concerned solely with individual land (and 
perhaps air ) vehicles, should be highly dispersed in a continuous grid 
designed for an even movement in all directions. There would “te no 
outstanding nodal points, no major terminals. Since different densities 
or activities would therefore be associated in a very fine grain, the 
physical pattern similarly might encourage a balanced cross-section 
of the population at any given point. Work place and residence might 
be adjacent or miles apart. Automatic factories and intensive food 
production might be dispersed throughout the region. 

Frank Lloyd Wright dreamed of such a world in his Broadacre 
City.1 It is this pattern toward which cities like Los Angeles appear 
to be moving, although they are hampered and corrupted by the 
vestiges of older city forms. Such a pattern might not only raise 
flexibility, local participation, personal comfort, and independence to 
a maximum, but also go far toward solving traffic congestion through 
the total dispersion and balancing of loads. Its cost would be high, 
however, and distances remain long. Accessibility would be good, 
given high speeds of travel and low terminal times (convenient park- 
ing, rapid starting); at the very least it would be evenly distributed. 
Thus communication in the sense of purposeful trips (“I am going 
out to buy a fur coat”) might not be hindered, but spontaneous or 
accidental communication (“Oh, look at that fur coat in the win- 
dow!”), which is one of the advantages of present city life, might be 
impaired by the lack of concentration. 

Although such a pattern would require massive movements of the 
population and the extensive abandonment of equipment at the be- 
ginning, in the end it might promote population stability and the 
conservation of resources, since all areas would be favored alike. It 
gives no promise, however, of heightening the sense of political 
identity in the metropolitan community nor of producing a visually 
vivid and well-knit image of environment. Moreover, the choice of 
the type of residence would be restricted, although the choice of 
facility to be patronized (churches, stores, etc.) might be sufficiently 


wide. 
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The Galaxy of Settlements 


We might follow a slightly different tack while at the same time 
encouraging dispersion. Instead of guiding growth into an even dis- 
tribution, let development be bunched into relatively small units, 
each with an internal peak of density and each separated from the 
next by a zone of low or zero structural density. Depending on the 
transport system, this separation might be as great as several miles, 
The ground occupied by the whole metropolis would increase propor- 
tionately; even if the interspaces were of minimum size, the linear 
dimensions of the metropolis would increase from thirty to fifty 
percent. 
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Fic. 5. The Galaxy. 


City-wide activities could also be concentrated at the density 
peak within each urban cluster, thus forming an over-all system of 
centers, each of which would be relatively equal in importance to any 
of the others. Such a metropolitan pattern may be called an “urban 
galaxy.” The centers might be balanced in composition or they might 
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vary by specializing in a type of activity, so that one might be a 
cultural center, another a financial center. 

The system of flow would also be dispersed but would converge 
locally at the center of each cluster. It might be organized in a 
triangular grid, which provides such a series of foci while maintaining 
an easy flow in all directions over the total area. Since median densi- 
ties remain low, while the centers of activity are divided into rela- 
tively small units, the individual vehicle must be the major mode of 
transportation, but some supplementary public transportation such 
as buses or aircraft running from center to center would now be 
feasible. 

While it retains many of the advantages of the dispersed sheet, 
such as comfort, independence, and stability, this scheme probably 
enhances general communication, and certainly spontaneous com- 
munication, through creating centers of activity. It would presumably 
encourage participation in local affairs by favoring the organization of 
small communities, though this might equally work against participa- 
tion and coordination on the metropolitan scale. In the same sense, 
the visual image at the local level would be sharpened, though the 
metropolitan image might be only slightly improved. Flexibility 
might be lost, since local clusters would of necessity have relatively 
fixed boundaries, if interstitial spaces were preserved, and the city- 
wide activities would be confined to one kind of location. 

The factor of time-distance might remain rather high, unless 
people could be persuaded to work and shop within their own cluster, 
which would then become relatively independent with regard to 
commutation. Such independent communities, of course, would 
largely negate many metropolitan advantages: choice of work for the 
employee, choice of social contacts, of services, and so on. If the 
transportation system were very good, then “independence” would 
be difficult to enforce. 

This pattern, however, can be considered without assuming such 
local independence. It is essentially the proposal advocated by the 
proponents of satellite towns, pushed to a more radical conclusion, as 
in Clarence Stein’s diagram.” Some of its features would appear to 
have been incorporated into the contemporary development of 
Stockholm. 

The pattern of an urban galaxy provides a wider range of choice 
than does pure dispersion, and a greater accessibility to open country, 
of the kind that can be maintained between clusters. This pattern 
has a somewhat parochial complexion and lacks the opportunities for 
intensive, spontaneous communication and for the very specialized 
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activities that might exist in larger centers. Local centers, too, might 
develop a monotonous similarity, unless they were given some specific 
individuality. That might not be easy, however, since central activi- 
ties tend to support and depend on one another (wholesali.. 
entertainment, government and business services, headquarters officas 
and shopping ). A compromise would be the satellite proposal proper; 
a swarm of such unit clusters around an older metropolitan mass. 


The Core City 


There are those who, enamored with the advantages of concen- 
tration, favor a completely opposite policy that would set median 
structural densities fairly hgh, perhaps at 1.0 instead of 0.1; in other 
words, let there be as much interior Hoor space in buildings as there 
is total ground area in the city, instead of only one-tenth as much. 
If we consider the open land that must be set aside for streets, parks, 
and other such uses, this means in practice the construction of elevator 
apartments instead of one-family houses. The metropolis would then 
be packed into one continuous body, with a very intensive peak of 
density and activity at its center. A metropolis of twenty million 
could be put within a circle ten miles in radius, under the building 
practice normal today. 





Fic. 6. The Core. 


Parts of the city might even become “solid,” with a continuous 
occupation of space in three dimensions and a cubical grid of trans- 
portation lines. (The full application of this plan could cram a metrop- 
olis within a surprisingly small compass: twenty million people, with 
generous spacing, could be accommodated within a cube less than 
three miles on a side.) Most probably there would be a fine grain of 
specialized activities, all at high intensity, so that apartments would 
occur over factories, or there might also be stores on upper levels. 
The system of flow would necessarily be highly specialized, sorting 
each kind of traffic into its own channel. Such a city would depend 
almost entirely on public transport, rather than individual vehicles, or 
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on devices that facilitated pedestrian movement, such as moving 
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sidewalks or flying belts. Accessibility would be very high, both to 
special activities and to the open country at the edges of the city. 
Each family might have a second house for weekends; these would 
bé‘widely dispersed throughout the countryside and used regularly 
three or four days during the week, or even longer, by mothers and 
their young children. The city itself, then, would evolve into a place 
‘or periodic gathering. Some of the great European cities, such as 
Yaris or Moscow, which are currently building large numbers of 
‘gh-density housing as compact extensions to their peripheries, are 
approximating this pattern without its more radical features. 

Such a pattern would have an effect on living quite different from 
that of the previous solutions. Spontaneous communication would 
be high, so high that it might become necessary to impede it so as to 
preserve privacy. Accessibility would be excellent and time-distance 
low, although the channels might be crowded. The high density 
might increase discomfort because of noise or poor climate, although 
these problems could perhaps be met by the invention of new tech- 
nical devices. As with the previous patterns, the choice of habitat 
would be restricted to a single general type within the city proper, 
although the population could enjoy a strong contrast on weekends or 
holidays. The nearness of open country and the many kinds of special 
services should on the whole extend individual choice. Once estab- 
lished, the pattern should be stable, since each point would be a 
highly favored location. However, a very great dislocation of people 
and equipment, in this country, at least, would be required to achieve 
this pattern. 

Such a metropolis would indeed produce a vivid image and would 
contribute to a strong sense of the community as a whole. Individual 
participation, on the other hand, might be very difficult. It is not 
clear how running costs would be affected; perhaps they would be 
lower because of the more efficient use of services and transportation, 
but initial costs would undoubtedly be very high. The segregation of 
social groups, as far as physical disposition can influence it, might be 
discouraged, although there is a level of density above which inter- 
communication among people begins to decline again. Certainly this 
solution is a highly rigid and unadaptable one in which change of 
function could be brought about only by a costly rearrangement. 


The Urban Star 


A fourth proposal would retain the dominant core without so 
drastic a reversion to the compact city. Present densities would be 
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kept, or perhaps revised upward a little, while low-density develop- 
ment at the outer fringe would no longer be allowed. Tongues of open 
land would be incorporated into the metropolitan area to produce a 
density pattern that is star-shaped in the central region and linear at 
the fringes. These lines of dense development along the radials might 
in time extend to other metropolitan centers, thus becoming linear 
cities between the main centers. The dominant core, however, would 
remain, surrounded by a series of secondary centers distributed along 
the main radials. At moderate densities (less than the core pattern, 
and more than the sheet), the radial arms of a metropolis of com- 
parable size might extend for fifty miles from its own center. 








Fic. 7. The Star. 


The metropolitan center of the star pattern would again contain 
the most intensive types of city-wide activity. Elsewhere, either in the 
subcenters or in linear formations along the main radials—whichever 
proved the more suitable—these activities would be carried on at a 
less intense level. The system of flow would logically be organized 
on the same radial pattern, with supplementary concentric rings. An 
efficient public transportation system of high capacity could operate 
along the main radials, whereas the ring roads could accommodate 
public transit of lower intensity. To some degree, travel by individual 
vehicles, although discouraged for centrally bound flows, would be 
practicable in other directions. 

This pattern is a rationalization of the manner in which metro- 
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politan areas were developing till the individual vehicle became the 
usual means of travel. It is the form the city of Copenhagen has 
adopted as its pattern for future growth;* Blumenfeld has dis- 
cussed it at length.* This form retains the central core with its advan- 
tages of rapid communication and specialized services yet permits the 
location of other kinds of major activities. Lower residential densities 
are also possible. Individual choice should be fairly wide, both in 
regard to living habitat, access to services, and access to open land— 
this land lies directly behind each tongue of development, even at the 
core, and leads continuously outward to rural land. 

Movement along a sector would be fairly fast and efficient, al- 
though terminals at the core might continue to be congested and, 
with continued growth, the main radials might become overloaded. 
Movement between sectors, however, would be less favored, espe- 
cially in the outer regions; there distances are great, transit hard to 
maintain, and channels costly, since they would span long distances 
over land they do not directly serve. Accessibility to services would 
be unequal as between inner and outer locations. 

The visual image is potentially a strong one and should be con- 
ducive to a sense of the metropolis as a whole, or at least to the sense 
of one unified sector leading up to a common center. Growth could 
occur radially outward, and future change could be accomplished 
with less difficulty than in the compact pattern, since densities would 
be lower and open land would back up each strip of development. 
The principal problems with this form are probably those of circum- 
ferential movement, of potential congestion at the core and along the 
main radials, and of the wide dispersion of the pattern as it recedes 
from the original center. 


The Ring 


In the foregoing, the most discussed alternatives for metropolitan 
growth have been given in a highly simplified form. Other possibili- 
ties certainly exist—e.g., the compact high-density core pattern might 
be turned inside out, producing a doughnut-like form. In this case 
the center would be kept open, or at very low density, while high 
densities and special activities surround it, like the rim of a wheel. 
The principal channels of the flow system would then be a series of 
annular rings serving the high-intensity rim, supplemented by a set 
of feeder radials that would converge at the empty center. In fact, 
this is essentially a linear system, but one that circles back on itself 
and is bypassed by the “spokes” crossing the “hub.” This system is 
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Fic. 8. The Ring. 


well-adapted to public transportation, both on the ring roads and the 
cross radials, while individual vehicles might be used for circulation 
outside the rim. 

Densities within the rim would have to be rather high, while 
those beyond the rim could be low. A system of weekend houses 
might also be effectively employed here. The central area could either 
be kept quite open or devoted to special uses at low densities. City- 
wide activities could be spotted round the rim in a series of intense 
centers, supplemented by linear patterns along the annular roadways. 
There would be no single dominant center but rather a limited num- 
ber of strong centers (an aristocracy rather than a monarchy). These 
centers might also be specialized in regard to activity—finance, gov- 
ernment, culture, etc. 

This pseudo-linear form, like the radial tongues of the star plan, 
has the linear advantages: a high accessibility, both to services and 
to open land; a wide choice of habitat and location of activities; and 
a good foundation for efficient public transit. Congestion at any 
single center is avoided, yet there is a high concentration. In contrast 
to the galaxy or satellite form, the variety and strong character inher- 
ent in the specialized centers would have some hope of survival 
because of the relatively close proximity of these centers. 

The visual image would be strong (though perhaps a little con- 
fusing because of its circularity ), producing a particularly clear im- 
pression of the centers around the rim, in contrast to the central 
openness, and of their successive interconnections. The whole me- 
tropolis would seem more nearly like one community. One of the 
most difficult problems would be that of growth, since much develop- 
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ment beyond the rim would soon blur the contour and require a new 
transportation system. A second concentric ring might be developed 
beyond the first, but it would negate some of the advantages of the 
first ring and would demand massive initiative by the central govern- 
ment to undertake its development. Another difficulty would be that 
of control. How can the belts of open land or the accessible center 
be kept free of building? Even if this problem were solved satis- 
factorily, a dilemma is also likely to arise in regard to the size of the 
ring: should it be small enough for the major centers to be in close 
proximity to one another or big enough to allow all the residences 
and other local activities to be related to it? 

One classic example of this form exists, although on a very large 
scale—the ring of specialized Dutch cities that surround a central 
area of agricultural land, Haarlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rotterdam, 
The Hague, and Leiden. This general pattern is now being rational- 
ized and preserved as a matter of national policy in the Netherlands. 
In our own country, the San Francisco Bay region appears to be 
developing in this same direction. 

The ring tends to be rather rigid and unadaptable as a form. It 
would require an extreme reshaping of the present metropolis, par- 
ticularly with regard to transportation and the central business dis- 
trict; but it might dovetail with an observable trend toward emptying 
and abandoning the central areas. The plan could be modified by 
retaining a single major center, separated by a wide belt of open 
space from all other city-wide activities to be disposed along the rim. 
It may be noted that this use of open land in concentric belts (“green 
belts”) is exactly opposite to its use as radial tongues in the star form. 


The Objectives of Metropolitan Arrangement 


Many other metropolitan forms are hypothetically possible, but 
the five patterns described (the sheet, the galaxy, the core, the star, 
and the ring) indicate the variation possible. One of the interesting 
results of the discussion is to see the appearance of a particular set 
of values as criteria for evaluating these forms. It begins to be clear 
that some human objectives are intimately connected with the physi- 
cal pattern of a city, while others are very little affected by it. For 
example, there has been little discussion of the healthfulness of the 
environment or of its safety. Although these factors are influenced 
by the detailed design of the environment, such as the spacing of 
buildings or the provision for utilities, it is not obvious that the 
specific metropolitan pattern has any significant effect on them so long 
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as we keep well ahead of the problems of pollution and supply. 
Psychological well-being, on the other hand, may be affected by the 
shape of the urban environment. But again, we are too ignorant of 
this aspect at present to discuss it further. 

We have not referred to the efficiency of the environment in 
regard to production and distribution. This represents another basic 
criterion that probably is substantially affected by metropolitan pat- 
tern, but unfortunately no one seems to know what the effect is. 
“Pleasure” and “beauty” have not been mentioned, but these terms 
are nebulous and hard to apply accurately. A number of criteria 
have appeared, however, and it may well be worth while to summarize 
them. They might be considered the goals of metropolitan form, its 
fundamental objectives, either facilitated or frustrated in some signif- 
cant way by the physical pattern of the metropolis. 

The criterion of choice heads the list. As far as possible, the 
individual should have the greatest variety of goods, services, and 
facilities readily accessible to him. He should be able to choose the 
kind of habitat he prefers; he should be able to enter many kinds of 
environment at will, including the open country; he should have the 
maximum of personal control over his world. These advantages 
appear in an environment of great variety and of fine grain, one in 
which transportation and communication are as quick and effortless 
as possible. There may very likely be some eventual limit to the 
desirable increase of choice, since people can be overloaded by too 
many alternatives, but we do not as yet operate near that limit for 
most people. In practice, of course, to maximize one choice may 
entail minimizing another, and compromises will have to be made. 

The ideal of personal interaction ranks as high as choice, although 
it is not quite so clear how the optimum should be defined. We often 
say that we want the greatest number of social contacts, so as to pro- 
mote neighborliness and community organization, minimize segre- 
gation and social isolation, increase the velocity and decrease the 
effort of social exchange. And yet, while the evils of isolation are 
known, we are nevertheless beginning to see problems at the other 
end of the scale as well. Too much personal communication may 
cause breakdown, just as surely as too little. Even in moderate 
quantities, constant “neighborliness” can interfere with other valuable 
activities such as reflection, independent thought, or creative work. 
A high level of local community organization may mean civic in- 
difference or intergovernmental rivalry when the large community 
is involved. 

In this dilemma, a compromise could be found in saying that po- 
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tential interaction between people should be as high as possible, as 
long as the individual can control it and shield himself whenever 
desired. His front door, figuratively speaking, should open on a 
bustling square, and his back door on a secluded park. Thus this ideal 
is seen as related to the ideal of choice. 

Put differently, individuals require a rhythmical alternation of 
stimulus and rest—periods when personal interchange is high and 
to some degree is forced upon them, to be followed by other periods 
when stimulus is low and individually controlled. A potentially high’ 
level of interaction, individually controlled, is not the whole story; we 
also need some degree of spontaneous or unpremeditated exchange, 
of the kind that is so often useful in making new associations. 

The goal‘ of interaction, therefore, is forwarded by many of the 
same physical features as the goal of choice: variety, fine grain, 
efficient communication; but it puts special emphasis on the oscillation 
between stimulus and repose (centers of high activity versus quiet 
parks), and requires that communication be controllable. In addi- 
tion, it calls for situations conducive to spontaneous exchange. Store- 
houses of communication, such as libraries or museums, should be 
highly accessible and inviting, their exterior forms clearly articulated 
and expressive of their function. 

These two objectives of choice and interaction may be the most 
important goals of metropolitan form, but there are others of major 
importance, such as minimum first cost and minimum operating cost. 
These seem to depend particularly on continuous occupation along 
the major transportation channels, on a balanced use of the flow sys- 
tem, both in regard to time and direction of flow, a moderately high 
structural density, and a maximum reliance on collective transport. 


Objectives of comfort, on the other hand, related principally to a - 


good climate, the absence of distracting noise, and adequate indoor 
and outdoor space, may point either toward generally lower densities 
or toward expensive ameliorative works, such as sound barriers, air 


ual participation may also indicate lower densities and an environ- 
ment that promotes an active relation between an individual and his 
social and physical milieu, thus giving him a world that to some extent 
he can manage and modify by his own initiative. 

We must also consider that the urban pattern will necessarily 
shift and expand, and therefore it is important to ask whether the 


adjustment to new functions will be relatively easy, and whether _ 


growth, as well as the initial state, is achievable with a minimum of 
control and central initiative and intervention. Adaptability to 
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change seems to be greater at lower densities, since scattered small 
structures are readily demolished or converted. Both an an_efficient 
transport system and some form of separation of one-kind of activity 
from another are also conducive to flexibility. Discontinuous forms 
like the galaxy or the ring require special efforts to control growth, 
for these patterns raise problems such as the appearance of squatters 
and the preservation and use of intervening open land. 

Stability is a somewhat contradictory goal; it takes into account 
the critical social and economic costs of obsolescence, movement of 
population, and change of function. It is very possible that stability in 
the modern world will be impossible to maintain, and it runs counter 
to many of the values cited above. Yet stability may be qualified in 
this light: if change is inevitable, then it should be moderated and 
controlled so as to prevent violent dislocations and preserve a maxi- 
mum m of ‘continuity: with the past. This criterion would have important 
implications as to how the metropolis should grow and change. 

Finally, there are many esthetic goals the metropolis can satisfy. 
The most clear-cut is that the metropolis should be “imageable,” that 
is, it should be visually vivid and well structured; its component parts 
should be easily recognized and easily interrelated. This objective 
would encourage the use of intensive centers, variety, sharp grain 
(clear outlines between parts), and a differentiated but well- 
patterned flow system. 


The Relation of Forms to Goals 


We have now treated a number of objectives that are crucial, that 
are on the whole rather generally accepted, and that seem to be 
significantly affected by the pattern of the metropolis: the goals of 
choice, interaction, cost, comfort, participation, growth and adapt- 
ability, continuity, and imageability. Other goals may develop as 
we increase our knowledge of city form. What even these few imply 
for city form is not yet obvious; moreover, they often conflict, as when 
interaction and cost appear to call for higher densities, while comfort, 
participation, and adaptability achieve optimal realization at lower 
levels. Nevertheless, we have immediate decisions to make regarding 
the growth of urban areas, and if we marshall our goals and our alter- 
natives as best we can, we can the better make these decisions. 

The clarifying of alternatives and objectives has an obvious value, 
for this will permit public debate and the speculative analysis of the 
probable results of policy as related to any given form. Yet this kind 
of approach will soon reach a limit of usefulness unless it is sup- 
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ported by experimental data. Such experimentation is peculiarly diffi- 
cult in regard to so large and complex an organism as a metropolis. 
To some degree we can form judgments drawn from such different 
urban regions as Los Angeles, Stockholm, and Paris, but these judg- 
ments are necessarily distorted by various cultural and environmental 
disparities. Possibly we can study certain partial aspects of city form, 
such as the effects of varying density or the varying composition of 
centers, but the key questions pertain to the metropolitan pattern as 
an operating whole. Since we cannot build a metropolis purely for 
experimental purposes, we can only build and test models, with some 
simplified code to designate pattern. By simulating basic urban 
functions in these models, tests might be run for such criteria as cost, 
accessibility, imageability, or adaptability. Such tests will be hard 
to relate to the real situation, and it is difficult to see how certain 
objectives (such as interaction or participation) can be tested, yet 
this technique is our best current hope for experimental data on the 
implications of the total metropolitan pattern. 


Dynamic and Complex Forms 


Until we have such experimental data, what can we conclude from 
our imaginary juxtaposition of metropolitan form and human goals? 
Each of the alternatives proposed has its drawbacks, its failures in_ 
meeting some basic objectives. A radical, consistent dispersion of the 
metropolis appears to restrict choice, impair spontaneous interaction, 
entail high cost, and inhibit a vivid metropolitan image. A galaxy of 
small communities promises better, but would still be substandard as 
regards choice, interaction, and cost, besides being harder to realize. 
A recentralization of the metropolis in an intensive core appears to 
entail almost fatal disadvantages in cost, comfort, individual partici- 
pation, and adaptability. The rationalization of the old metropolis in 
a star would work better if central congestion could be avoided and 
free accessibility maintained, but this form is less and less usable as 
size increases. The ring has many special advantages but raises great 
difficulties in cost, adaptability, and continuity with present form. 

Of course, these are all “pure” types that make no concessions to 
the complications of reality and they have been described as though 
they were states of perfection to be maintained forever. In actuality, 
a plan for a metropolis is more likely to be a complex and mixed one, 
to be realized as an episode in some continuous process, whose form 
involves rate and direction of change as well as a momentary pattern. 

For example, let us consider, on the basis of the little we know, a 
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form that might better satisfy our aspirations, if we accept the fact of 
metropolitan agglomeration: this form is in essence a variant of the 
dispersed urban sheet. Imagine a metropolis in which the flow system 
becomes more specialized and complex, assuming a triangular grid 
pattern that grows at the edges and becomes more specialized in the 
interior. Many types of flow would be provided for. Densities would 
have a wide range and a fine grain, with intensive peaks at junctions 
in the circulation system and with linear concentrations along major 
channels, but with extensive regions of low density inside the grid. 
Through the interstices of this network belts and tongues of open 
land would form another kind of grid. Thus the general pattern 
would resemble a fisherman’s net, with a system of dispersed centers 
and intervening spaces. 
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City-wide activities would concentrate in these knots of density, 
which would be graded in size. In the smaller centers the activities 
would not be specialized but the larger centers would be increasingly 
dominated by some special activity. Therefore the major centers 
would be highly specialized—although never completely “pure”—and 
would be arranged in a loose central cluster, each highly accessible 
to another. 

A metropolis of twenty million might have, not one such cluster, 
but two or three whose spheres of influence would overlap. These 
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clusters might be so dense as to be served by transportation grids 
organized in three dimensions, like a skeletal framework in space. 
Elsewhere, the network would thin out and adapt itself to local con- 
figurations of topography. This general pattern would continue to 
specialize and to grow, perhaps in a rhythmically pulsating fashion. 
With growth and decay, parts of the whole would undergo periodic 
renewal. Such a form might satisfy many of the general criteria, but 
each particular metropolis is likely to encounter special problems. 
Even so, the description illustrates the complexity, the indeterminacy, 
and the dynamic nature of city form that are inherent in any such 
generalization. 

Perhaps we can make such a proposal more concrete by stating it 
as a set of actions rather than as a static pattern. If this were the 
form desired, then the agencies of control would adopt certain defi- 
nite policies. First, they would encourage continued metropolitan 
agglomeration. Second, they would begin to construct a generalized 
triangular grid of channels for transportation, adapting its inter- 
spacing and alignment to circumstances, but aiming at raising ac- 
cessibility throughout the area as a whole. This grid would provide 
for many different kinds of flow and would have a hierarchy of its 
own—that is, the lines of circulation would be differentiated with 
respect to the intensity and speed of their traffic. Third, peaks of 
activity and density would be encouraged, but in sharply defined 
areas, not in rings whose density gradually declines from the center. 
The present metropolitan center would be encouraged to specialize 
and thus loosen into a cluster, while one or two major rival centers 
might develop elsewhere in the network, rather than allowing a 
general dispersal of city-wide activities. Such major specialized 
centers might be given even greater local intensity, with multi-level 
circulation, perhaps as a three-dimensional system of public rights- 
of-way. 

Fourth, every effort would be made to retain, acquire, or clear 
a system of linked open spaces of generous size that pervaded the 
network. Fifth, a wide variety of activities, of accommodation and 
structural character, dispersed in a fine-grained pattern, would be 
encouraged. Once the concentration of special activities and the 
arrangement of higher densities in centers and along major channels 
had been provided for, then zoning and other controls would be 
employed only to maintain the minimum grain needed to preserve the 
character and efficiency of the various types of use and density, and 
large single-purpose areas would be avoided. Sixth, the form of 
centers, transportation channels, and major open spaces would be 
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controlled so as to give as vivid a visual image as possible. Seventh, 
the agency would be committed to continuous rebuilding and re. 
organization of successive parts of the pattern. 

Such a set of policies would mean a radical redirection of metro- 
politan growth. Whether this plan is feasible or worth the cost would 
require serious consideration. Even if this pattern were chosen, there 
would still be many crucial questions of relative emphasis and timing 
to be weighed. If life in the future metropolis is to be worthy of the 
massive effort necessary to build it, the physical pattern must satisfy 
human values. The coordination of metropolitan development, how- 
ever obligatory, will not of itself ensure this happy result. Coordi- 
nation must be directed toward some desired general pattern, and, to 
define this, we must clarify our alternatives and the goals they are 
meant to serve. 
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On Social Communication and the Metropolis 


ANY METROPOLIs can be thought of as a huge engine of communica- 
tion, a device to enlarge the range and reduce the cost of individual 
and social choices. In the familiar telephone switchboard, the choices 
consist of many different lines. Plugging in the wires to connect any 
two lines is an act of commitment, since it implies foregoing the 
making of other connections. The concentration of available outlets 
on the switchboard permits a wider range of alternative choices than 
would prevail under any more dispersed arrangement. It also im- 
poses less stringent conditions of compatibility. The limits for the 
potentially useful size of a switchboard are fixed by the capacity of 
the type of switching and control equipment available. 

The facilities of the metropolis for transport and communication 
are the equivalent of the switchboard. The units of commitment are 
not necessarily telephone calls but more often face-to-face meetings 
and transactions. For any participant to enter into any one transac- 
tion usually will exclude other transactions. Every transaction thus 
implies a commitment. The facilities available for making choices 
and commitments will then limit the useful size of a metropolis. 


Contact Choices: The Product of Cities 


From this perspective, the performance of a metropolis could be 
measured in terms of the average number of contact*choices which it 
offers to its inhabitants within, say, one hour of round-trip commuting 
time, at the prevailing levels of effort and equipment.! Efficiency 
in cities, as in other organizations, differs from effectiveness. Effec- 
tiveness is the probability of carrying out a given type of performance, 
regardless of cost, while efficiency consists in low cost for a given 
performance. The more persons or services available to a city dweller 
within a round trip of one hour, the more effective would be his 
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city or metropolitan area, and the cheaper the cost of maintaining 
a metropolis area; and the cheaper the cost of maintaining a metropo- 
lis that places, say 1,000,000 people and 50,000 public and private 
institutions, firms or service points within a given commuting radius, 
the more efficient the metropolis could be said to be. The effectiveness 
of a metropolis could be measured in contact choices within one hour 
of travel time, while the efficiency of the same city would be measured 
by the ratio of such choices to some unit of cost. How many choices 
will $100 per capita buy for the residents of city XP As in many prob- 
lems of design, one criterion cannot entirely override another. Some 
increases in effectiveness may have to be sought even at the price 
of rising costs, and some gains in efficiency may be worth some con- 
cessions in performance. 

According to this view, the essential performance of the metrop- 
olis is in the enhancement of the range and number of such choices, 
and the basic cost is the maintenance of a system of facilities that 
makes a wide range of choices possible. One might ask: how many 
choices can an individual buy at a cost he can afford—and how many 
such choices on the average can the community buy for different 
groups of people, at prices it can afford? For each type of city and 
for each type of communication and transport system, it might then 
be possible to sketch demand and cost curves based either on the 
best available knowledge, or on prevailing practice. 

Large cities, of course, serve many other functions. They offer 
playgrounds for children, lanes for lovers, shelter for residents and 
transients. But houses, playgrounds, and lovers’ lanes are found in 
villages as well, and so sometimes are factories, power stations, mills, 
inns, manor houses and castles. Almost any one kind of installation 
found in a metropolis can also be found in the countryside. It is the 
multiplicity of different facilities and of persons, and the wide choice 
of potential quick contacts among them, that makes the metropolis 
what it is. And this essential character applies to large cities in 
underdeveloped as well‘as in advanced countries. 

This general function of the metropolis is facilitated by its geo- 
graphic location at some nodal point in a larger transportation net- 
work. The more the arteries that intersect at the site of the city, the 
greater the opportunities the city has to facilitate a wide range of 
choice. Again, the larger the city, the more diversified its industries, 
repair shops, and service installations—hospitals, research institutes, 
libraries, and labor exchanges—the wider the range of possible choices 
among them. The larger, the more diversified, the more highly skilled 
and educated the population, the greater the range of available per- 
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sonal choice either with respect to organizations or to opportunities 
in the world of culture, recreation and the arts. 

In terms of economics, particularly in regard to the location of 
industrial enterprises, many of these considerations appear as ex- 
ternal economies, actual or expected. Roads, port and rail con- 
nections, municipal services, the supply of skilled and unskilled 
labor, and the availability of high-level professional and scientific 
talent—all appear as so many potential factors of production, and 
some of them may even appear as free goods, against which no 
additional items of cost need to be budgeted. As will be evident 
later, the expectation may not be an altogether realistic one: the 
effective attractions of the area for new industries may lead after a 
time lag of some years or decades to substantial problems of con- 
gestion and overload. Yet locating in or near a great city is not only 
an exercise in economic rationality. Often the decision is made in 
intuitive and human terms; and most often perhaps the economic 
reasoning and the human preferences for location may seem to rein- 
force one another. Both tend to seek a widening range of choice at 
low, or at least tolerable, costs of choosing; and just this is the special 
advantage of the city. The rising proportions of industrial staff whose 
jobs are oriented to communication, service or professional functions 
may reinforce this attraction. 

The power of the metropolis as an engine of communication is 
thus attested indirectly by its power of attraction over people. Though 
this power has an economic component, in the aggregate it is far 
more than economic. “How ya gonna keep ‘em down on the farm, 
after they've seen Paree?” asked an old song; and the sociologists and 
anthropologists of the 1940’s and 1950's have been reporting the vast 
attraction of urban areas in Asia and Africa to former villagers, far 
beyond any immediate economic or social push. They are held even 
in the squalor of the shanty towns and bidonvilles. If freedom is 
the opportunity to choose, then the metropolis, in so far as it is an 
engine for facilitating choice, is also one of liberation. This libera- 
tion may be physical, in terms of the visits, the meetings, the sights 
now possible, or psychological and vicarious, in terms of the choices 
and experiences which can now be made in the imagination. In 
either case, it is a liberation whose reality and whose social, political, 
and psychological relevance cannot be doubted. 


Communication Overload: The Disease of Cities 


People come to large cities because there, among other reasons, 
they find a wider range of choice within their individual limitations 
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than they are likely to find anywhere else. Inevitably this means that 
every metropolis must offer each of its residents enough freedom for 
a wide range of choices to be significant to them; and this also means 
enough freedom so that serious problems of peak loads and of re- 
current, possibly growing, overloads are imposed on the city’s many 
but limited facilities. Recurrent overloads are thus not an alien dis- 
turbance intruding into the even functioning of the metropolis. They 
are, on the contrary, an ever possible result of the essential nature of 
the metropolis as a device for facilitating a wider range of free 
choices. 

To put it differently, the likelihood of such overloads is a result 
of the probability of coincidences in human choices and behavior 
under conditions of freedom. These overloads are not only the occa- 
sional loads, for which reserve capacities must be provided, but also 
the regular rush-hour loads, the result of relatively synchronized 
hours for work and recreation which in turn permit a larger range 
of choices than staggered hours would. 

Despite their origin, however, recurrent overloads will tend to 
paralyze many functions, and eventually to blight the very structure 
of a metropolis. It is for good reason that waiting-line theory has 
become a fast growing field in operations research and social science. 
Taken together, increasing overloads of this kind reduce or destroy 
many attractions of the metropolis as well as the economic value of 
many of the capital investments in it. 

Even in the absence of such overloads, the very effectiveness of 
a metropolis may produce subtle changes in its culture and in the 
cast of mind of its residents. A wider range of relevant choices implies 
ordinarily an additional burden on those who are choosing. Some 
years ago, Clifton Fadiman wrote a thoughtful article “The Decline 
of Attention” in modern, and especially American culture.? Since 
then Richard Meier has written of “attention overload” and of the 
“communication-saturated” society as characteristic problems of 


modern—and thus particularly of urban and metropolitan—culture.*. 


These, too, are overloads in communication, but they occur not in 
streets and telephone lines but within the minds and nervous systems 
of people. 

To increase the range of visible and relevant choices that con- 
front a person usually means to increase the opportunity cost of 
whatever course he may eventually choose. Whatever he does will 
necessarily imply foregoing something else that also has appeared 
relevant and in a sense attractive. The wider the range of relevant 
choices we put before a person of limited physical and psychic re- 
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sources and capabilities, the more acute and pressing we make his 
problem of economy in allocating his own time, attention and 
resources; and if he has been raised in a “conscientious” culture, such 
as the American or Northwest European, we are quite likely also 
to have increased his vague but nagging sense of self-doubt and 
misgiving as to whether he has made the best choice, and thus the 
best use, of his opportunities. 

Cities therefore may produce a pervasive condition of communi- 
cations overload. Whereas villagers thirst for gossip, city dwellers 
with more ample choices may crave privacy. But the internal com- 
munications overload of other people makes them less receptive 
to our needs. Their limited attention or their real need for privacy 
may tend to exclude us, and in the midst of crowds of neighbors we 
may experience persistent loneliness. Such loneliness, inflicted on 
us by others, is the obverse of our own need for privacy; and our own 
limited capabilities for concentration, attention, and responsiveness 
will make both their and our loneliness less likely to be overcome. 

What people cannot overcome, they may try to gloss over. The 
poets and the social scientists—both critics of our culture—have cata- 
logued the many rituals of self-deception that men practice: the read- 
ing of mass media that purvey illusions of “inside information” to 
the millions commonly excluded from it; the fancy dress of con- 
formity which they don, from ivy league dress to the black leather 
jackets of youth gangs, or beatnik beards and sandals. Even these 
foibles that convey a sense of belonging, of identity, should be seen 
in perspective. People indulge in them, not necessarily because they 
are more shallow or stupid than their forebears in a village or small 
town, but because the commitments the metropolis imposes — of 
greater freedom, wider choices, greater burdens on their attentions 
and their powers of response — have temporarily become too much 
for them. 

This temporary overburdening may be particularly acute for 
newcomers from some radically different cultural background. Then 
the effects of psychological uprooting through contact with the 
wider opportunities of metropolitan life are superimposed on the 
effects of the shock of a new culture and the weakening of the 
traditional bonds of family and familiar authority. 

Communication overloads may be reduced through effective cues 
for orientation. Consider, for example, the practice of the old city 
builders, who placed the most important structures of visual attrac- 
tion, such as cathedrals, palaces, or monuments, at the nodal points 
in the street network of the city. The nodal points, as the term is 
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used here, were those located at the main intersections of the city’s 
traffic flow, and hence most often observed as the city’s landmarks, 
and they were also those points most useful for orientation. The 
experience of visual beauty in a place of visual usefulness was thus 
often an inevitable part of a city dweller’s daily coming and going. 
It is perhaps not too fanciful to surmise that this combined experience 
of perception and clarity of orientation in such cities as London, 
Paris, Bern, Cologne or Prague contributed, and still contributes to 
the charm of those cities and to the feeling of their inhabitants that 
they were members of a deep and rich culture. Bridges can fulfil 
a similar orienting function: the San Francisco Bay Bridge and the 
Golden Gate Bridge come readily to mind, together with the Embar- 
cadero Tower of the old ferry building, visible for a long distance 
along the major artery of Market Street. 

In many modern metropolitan areas, however, these conditions 
are no longer fulfilled. Major intersections in many American cities 
are often adorned with gasoline stations or car lots, with flimsy, low, 
shop buildings with large neon signs. At the same time, many of the 
largest, most expensive, and sometimes most impressive construc- 
tions are put on side lots, well away from the main intersections, as 
for example Rockefeller Center, the Lever and Seagram buildings, 
the United Nations building or the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. In Boston, the John Hancock building, tallest and most 
monumental in the city, is tucked away on a side street.* Many of our 
visible landmarks are only of very limited help in orientation, and 
are best seen from afar or by special visit. At the same time, many 
of the major intersections passed daily by most of us are either non- 
descript or appallingly ugly and give subtle but depressing impres- 
sions of disorientation, tiredness, or tension. 

Such crucial traffic points cannot be easily abandoned. When 
elegant entertainment and shopping shifted from the central inter- 
section of Times Square to the area of Rockefeller Center, the old 
subway system became less convenient to users of the Center, who 
have to make their way there and back by foot, bus, or taxi and who 
thus have increased congestion. This contrast between the changing 
fashions in regard to neighborhoods and the unchanging nature of 
fixed intersections in a major traffic network helps to make the market 
mechanism such an unsatisfactory instrument for the development 
of these crucial sites.® 

Overloads on some of the public and private services available 
in an urban area may sometimes be reinforced in their effects by 
a shrinking, or even an atrophy, of these services. Services vulnerable 
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to this kind of process include service and repair shops, stockrooms, 
and parts depots, hospitals and clinics, libraries and museums. Many 
of the services of these institutions might be needed on Saturdays, 
in some cases, as is true of the cultural institutions, or on Sundays, 
or often for many hours on each work day. Institutions such as 
supermarkets and suburban shopping centers provide such longer 
hours of service, but many others do not, and some now curtail the 
amount of service previously offered. Much of this situation seems 
caused by rising labor costs, by fixed budgets, by the rising cost of 
able managers for small or middle-sized undertakings, or by the 
difficulty of dividing units of managerial effort so as to obtain man- 
agement for some extra hours daily or weekly, and perhaps by some 
subtle development in American metropolitan areas that makes the 
personnel in service industries prefer shorter hours to more pay. This 
may be a rational choice, but it may become less so if too much of 
the new leisure is frittered away in waiting for delayed services. An 
increase in staff, with additional compensation for staggered hours 
(already practiced in suburban supermarkets), might be one ap- 
proach an affluent society could well explore. In any case, free- 
market forces alone seem unlikely to overcome the persistent gap 
between the rising need for services in metropolitan areas and the 
actual volume of services rendered. 


Suburbs: An Escape from Overloads 


In the congested metropolis, a major effect of the cumulative 
overloads on communications, transport, and other urban amenities 
is frustration. Withdrawal to a suburb offers partial surcease. Taxes 
play a role in these frustrations. The late Justice Holmes once said 
he did not mind paying taxes, for this was the way he bought civili- 
zation; but exasperated city dwellers may flee to the suburbs from 
a metropolis where so much tax money buys so little in civilized 
living. The remedy is not to lower the urban tax cost as such but to 
improve the quality of metropolitan government and metropolitan 
living by attacking the whole range of overloads. Several lines for 
such an attack have been proposed, but most are proposals for escape. 
When put into practice they have not been markedly successful. 
For example, the shift in population to dormitory suburbs around the 
old cities has produced mounting burdens on commuting. A farther 
shift to some twenty-five or fifty miles from the city would make 
commuting prohibitive for many; whereas some men have been able 
to afford the financial and physical costs, their wives have found them- 
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selves marooned in a more or less rural environment, deprived of 
most of the choices and opportunities that make city life attractive. 

The schemes for satellite towns are more far-reaching: each 
would be near the city, with separate though limited facilities for 
employment, shopping, services, and entertainment. Some towns of 
this kind have been built, but in Britain, at least, they have proved 
less popular than expected.® Still more far-reaching schemes for 
decentralization would break up the large cities altogether in favor 
of a wide scattering of major factories and administrative offices over 
much greater regions. Such a proposal would require a heavy reliance 
on medium- and long-distance transport and on telecommunications, 
as well as the acceptance of rural (or nearly rural ) isolation. 

All these schemes are unsatisfactory in the same fundamental 
respect. For escape from the frustrations of the metropolis, they 
would sacrifice the primary purpose of the large city—a wider range 
of choice with a low cost. The search for more effective ways of 
dealing with urban problems cannot ignore this basic function of a 
metropolis, it must rather be the starting point. 


A Strategy of Search for Solutions 


The concept of a metropolis as a device for facilitating choice in 
communications can contribute first of all to answering some general 
questions, from which one may proceed to more specific surmises and 
to ways in which both the tentative general answers and the specific 
surmises can be tested. The first questions might be these: what 
is the usual ratio of the cost of transport and communication facilities 
to the cost of shelter? how does this ratio change for different types 
of cities? how is it influenced by an increase in the scale of a city, 
as measured by its total population? 

There are several ways of exploring this inquiry; they should give 
us interchangeable indices of the same underlying fact.? The propor- 
tion of communication costs to shelter costs could be measured in 
terms of the ratio of total capital investment in communication and 
transport facilities to the total capital investment in shelter. Or it 
could be measured in terms of the ratio of current expenditure of 
communication and transport to current expenditure on shelter; or in 
terms of the ratio of total manpower employed in communication and 
transport to the manpower employed in the construction and main- 
tenance of shelter. Doubtless, a range of further indicators of this 
kind for related ratios might be developed, but those already given 
should serve amply to illustrate the point. 
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One could also study the ratios of some appropriate nonmonetary 
indicators, such as the physical proportions of certain relevant facili- 
ties. The known ratio of the area of land that is devoted to streets 
in a city to the land area devoted to dwellings and gardens could 
perhaps be used more effectively within the context of the other ratios 
noted above. 

Other types of large-scale organization could be studied. As taller 
skyscrapers are built, what is the change in the ratio of space devoted 
to elevator shafts to the total volume of the building? As corporations 
grow bigger, what is the ratio of telephone calls and written messages 
to some measure of the total volume of company activities? Such 
questions are aimed not merely at promoting speculation but also 
at suggesting a surmise to be tested: as the size and functions of a 
city grow, the proportion of resources devoted to transport and com- 
munications may have to grow faster, or at least as fast, if increasing 
overloads are to be avoided. It may be that some lag may produce 
no ill effects. Then the crucial question would be: what lag in the 
growth of such facilities is acceptable? Research may disclose a 
range of acceptable or desirable proportions for investment in such 
facilities and thus offer a potentially useful tool to planners. 

What would life be like in an otherwise normal metropolis if 
its transport and communication facilities had been deliberately 
somewhat overdeveloped by present-day standards? Suppose its 
streets and intersections were hardly ever jammed, its parking spaces 
rarely unavailable, its public transport frequent, rapid, clean and 
uncrowded, its telephone lines usually free, with quickly available 
connections? If this sounds too much like utopia, it might still be 
asked: how much improvement in well-being in a city could be 
purchased by how large an investment in drastically improved trans- 
port and communication? 

Some years ago, Sigfried Giedion drew attention to the late 
nineteenth-century shift to the pavilion system in large exhibitions, 
away from the earlier practice of centralizing all major exhibits in one 
giant building of the Crystal Palace type.* Giedion suggested that, 
as the exhibitions and the crowds of visitors grew larger, they gave 
rise to intolerable demands for more corridors to keep the crowds 
moving. The solution devised was to break up the exhibition into 
scattered pavilions, and to let the visitors make their way from one 
to another across the network of footpaths or across the open ground. 
People preferred to walk hundreds of yards in the open to the next 
pavilion rather than push their way for dozens of yards along some 
crowded corridor or hall. The principle may be relevant perhaps 
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to the metropolis and the problems of urban decentralization. 

Again, the question of cost arises. The shift to the pavilion system 
made the visitors themselves responsible for keeping dry and warm, 
a cost previously borne by the management of the single central hall. 
When a shift occurs from a compact city to a spreading network 
of suburbs, costs are also shifted from the city government to 
suburban families, who must now maintain one or two cars and pay 
toll rates for most of their telephone calls. In addition, there is now 
the financial, physical, and nervous cost of commuting. The decisive 
factor is the increase in delay in arriving and in the danger and 
tension. The ten or twelve miles between Wellesley and Boston may 
require twenty-five to thirty minutes with light traffic and good 
weather, in bad weather or dense traffic, forty-five minutes or more; 
and there are perhaps a hundred intersections. Over an adequate 
expressway the same trip might take fifteen to twenty minutes, with 
less tension and fatigue. A radial and peripheral system of improved 
expressways, permitting safe traveling speeds of seventy miles an 
hour—assuming corresponding improvements in the safety features 
of cars—would permit a city to double its effective radius and quad- 
ruple its potential area of integration. Our road experts have told 
us that “speed kills” if resorted to at the wrong time and place. But 
our city planners might well remind us that delays, too, can kill when 
their cumulative burden is added over a long period to an intensive 
working day. 

Safe speed is not cheap. It cannot be achieved except by planned 
investment under public guidance. But it could do much to humanize 
life in our cities. The day may come when a profession of specialized 
expediters may watch over the smooth and quick flow of traffic and 
communication in our metropolitan areas, to identify and remove 
bottlenecks and overloads before their effects become cumulative 
and choking. 

The same considerations apply even more strongly to public trans- 
portation. Improved and publicly subsidized rail transport—on the 
ground and underground—offers perhaps some of the most promising 
opportunities to combine high speed in mass transportation with 
safety at tolerable cost. The old-style commuting trains that take 
forty minutes for twenty miles not only exhaust their passengers but 
also drive more and more people to the somewhat faster highways. 
A drastic improvement in the speed and caliber of public transpor- 
tation might relieve the pressure on the road system. Similarly, an 
extension of local telephone call rates to the entire suburban area— 
on the analogy of the successful principle of uniform postal rates— 
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might reduce some of the need to travel back and forth and thus 
further reduce the pressure on the transport system. Still another 
step might be the partial staggering of service hours, so that more 
stores and service facilities would be available for more hours daily, 
thus reducing the peak loads when all stores open or close. Rotating 
assignments and staggered hours might require more employees, 
but it might pay off in higher profits for the stores and in greater 
freedom for the community.® 

None of these improvements would be cheap, and none easy to 
achieve. Such improvements, however, might be a key factor in 
rehabilitating our metropolitan areas. What is needed is a realistic 
analysis of the problem of peak loads and of the rising capital require- 
ments for transport and communication. Only a substantial invest- 
ment in transportation and communications can make metropolitan 
decentralization practicable, and only a substantial strengthening of 
public control over strategic land sites can restore beauty to our 
cities. Ways will have to be found to let planners use the powers 
of the community to guide urban growth toward a clear and pleasing 
pattern of new and old landmarks where people can once again feel 
well-oriented, exhilarated, and at home. 

The various lines of research suggested in these pages have a 
common origin and a common goal. Our inquiry has centered on 
the function of a metropolis in aiding its residents in their choices 
and in their search for responses. The ranges and costs of such 
choices and responses are basic to our analysis. Proportionately 
accelerated investment in communications, together with an im- 
proved knowledge of the general order of magnitude of these pro- 
portions, suggests a possible approach to urban decentralization. 
It also points up the need for greater clarity and beauty in our cities, 
and perhaps also for more responsive government, capable of inte- 
grating a wider range of metropolitan and suburban services, if the 
expanded metropolis is to become a genuine home for its people. 
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The Changing Uses of the City 


Introduction: Forces Influencing the Changing City 


There is some evidence that men took to the city slowly. The 
early cities of Eastern culture were built by villagers as sacred centers 
for religious or ritual retreat. Eventually, the villager moved into 
the city with the concentration of agricultural surplus, the extended 
specialization of consumption, the assembly of a labor pool, and the 
growing economies of scale and social overhead as the urbanites 
developed technology. Thereafter, the momentum of urbanization 
took over on its own, freed for action by facilitating noneconomic 
institutions. Today, when the old economies of the city are dwin- 
dling in importance in the wealthiest industrial countries, metropoli- 
tan growth rushes on. But the urbanites, some of whom remain in 
village-like pockets in the hearts of the cities, show signs of resum- 
ing the village roots in the new suburbia. 

Bertrand Russell once observed, in comment on Lloyd Morgan’s 
optimistic doctrine of emergent evolution, “If indeed the world in 
which we live has been produced in accordance with a Plan, we 
shall have to reckon Nero a Saint in comparison with the Author 
of that Plan.” Our emerging metropolitan civilization at times in- 
spires similar sentiments in the hearts of its would-be planners. But 
if our cities have been produced by neither human nor divine plan, 
they are nonetheless a faithful mirror of our culture. 

In contemporary America, the forces exerting the greatest influ- 
ence on the changing city are so pervasive they sometimes escape 
attention. Among them we should surely include: 

1. The late-industrial technology, fed by the rapid leaps of mod- 
ern science rather than the old painfully wrought steps of the indus- 
trial arts. 
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2. The ubiquitous growth of socio-economic organization, mani- 
fest in the form of 
a. continuation of the long-time trend to “bigness”; 
b. extension of process of specialization, with its interdepend- 
ence and hierarchical ordering of parts; 
c. development of a self-conscious management rationale and 
an embryonic theory and science of organization. 

3. In the advanced industrial economies, the early signs of the 
first appearance of a sufficiently large societal surplus to permit the 
widespread weakening of old economic drives and motivation (this 
development has thus far been disguised by noneconomic military 
priorities ). 

4. A rapid leap in communication facilities and the subsequent 
growth of world-wide communication (including the upsurge in 
literacy and shared symbols) which has made the world functionally 
“smaller” and has raised the potential for changing old boundaries 
and old definitions of community. 

5. The deepening awareness of cultural impoverishment relative 
to American material prosperity. The task of raising mass culture 
above the levels of its present vulgarity is inseparable from the 
awakening of mass interest in public canons of consumption. Re- 
spect for the communal arts and public services is a prerequisite for 
the development of public tastes. So far this awareness is confined 
to intellectuals, but with the aid of communication resources at 
their command, they may bring it to broader public attention. 

One would wish to add a sixth force, that of a rising concern with 
organized city planning, but the evidence for it is not yet strong. 

These developments are so closely interwoven that it is impossible 
to separate their contributions to the changing physical form and 
the changing cultural image of the city. Nonetheless, we shall in- 
dulge in some speculation about their individual and combined 
impact on the urban innovations ahead. 


Late Industrial Technology and the Physical City 


In the early stages of the evolution of the city, industrialization, 
though only one of many social changes, was the decisive one. With- 
out it the metropolis would have been impossible; without it the 
metropolis would have been unnecessary. The city, in turn, was an 
important artifact in the creation of an industrial civilization. Now, 
however, the marriage faces possible dissolution. For one thing, 
industry is freer than it has ever been to set up outside the city, 
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For another, both the “city” and “industry” are less clearly defined. 
The former has been submerged in a tide of urbanization which 
does not respect clear-cut boundaries. The latter has evolved from 
recognizable processes of shaping and fabricating materials to a 
range of activities shading almost imperceptibly in some cases from 
pure science to manipulation of human motives. The change from 
the technology of steam, coal and iron to electric power has not 
produced the dirt-free, decentralized city of the Geddes-Mumford! 
dream, but there are few now who would feel it to be impossible. 
Newer power sources, most notably solar energy, may carry out the 
job which the gasoline engine has crudely and imperfectly begun.’ 

These developments, of course, will be applied, if they are 
applied, at first only on the margins. Like progressive education, 
they will be debated and even superseded long before they have 
received widespread application. And in the meantime, our cities 
continue to feel the full impact of the older technology and still reap 
the whirlwind of its transformation of an agricultural society. Living 
with this heritage, the contemporary city dweller hopes to escape 
from the uglier by-products, or waits for “renewal.” It is hard for 
him to see anything in his organizational role that is helping to bring 
about new living forms which will be free of the mills that usurp 
the river banks and pollute the lakes, the congestion that burns up 
a cloud of smog, and the waves of rural workers moving into a chaos 
of residential decay. But if the city still means excitement, ideas, 
and license to him, he will not—in the absence of suitable alternatives 
—want to be far away from it, either. This is the limbo in which the 
half-empowered city dweller of today finds himself, and the halfway 
solutions which he seeks in suburbia are familiar to all. 


Technology and Population Distribution 


Cheaper, faster transport is potentially decentralizing (and given 
the same population, density reducing) since it permits workers to 
achieve the same real costs of travel to work at greater distance from 
the job. When an improvement of transport technology cuts the costs 
of assembly and distribution significantly, it may reduce pressure 
to achieve economies by a particular location, that is, it may leave 
the activity less space-tied. On the other hand, engineering im- 
provements in site utilization (for example, storage capacity) in- 
crease the ability of a site to provide services at a given transport 
cost, and so may have a potentially centralizing effect. 

Thus in a rapidly changing technology conditions are being 
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created which may make both higher densities and lower densities 
more economic. Since technological innovations are themselves 
selected by economic factors, however, consumer demand plays a 
part in making its own bed. The dispersal attained with the rela- 
tively costly auto commutation is an indicator of the direction in 
which that demand leans. Decentralization trends may be boosted 
further by the exhaustion of the fossil fuels such as coal and petro- 
leum, and their replacement by the direct utilization of solar en- 
ergy.* The amount of space required per unit, the freedom of units 
from fixed power sources, and the requisite spacing of units indicate 
a relatively low density of development for residence using this 
type of energy. 

The use of atomic power may serve to postpone this decentraliza- 
tion. The economic size of an atomic power plant is currently very 
large, and while the plant itself should not, for obvious reasons, be 
located in the heart of a major population center, it can most effi- 
ciently serve a large, concentrated market at some point nearby. 
Strides in the improvement of space-utilization in buildings are 
also possible, thus permitting the more intensive use of space “at the 
center of things.” Microfilm, magnetic tapes, transistors, and other 
devices are achieving this effect in many kinds of data storage es- 
sential to business. In a much smaller way, urban renewal has 
worked to this end in the residential sector by replacing large but 
inefficient units with smaller and more “functional” ones. Measured in 
terms of the volume of activity taking place at a given point, rather 
than by the persons assembled, the capacity of land in our central 
places has been increased enormously in recent years, though this 
change has been disguised in central office districts by a more lavish 
use of space. 

At the same time, individuals are less rooted to any one place. 
With more free time and more income in his hands, the individual's 
travel costs become relatively smaller. The range of activities within 
his grasp becomes larger. Under these circumstances, it is not un- 
likely that the extent and variety of spaces “consumed” by the indi- 
vidual should increase, and that his use of space should become 
more functionally specialized. This has long been an observable 
characteristic of the well-to-do, some of whom keep a separate apart- 
ment or house for such diverse functions as dwelling, work, theater- 
going, duck-shooting, and winter and summer vacationing. On a 
more significant scale, a limited variant of this kind of special-pur- 
pose use of place and structure might be made available to large 
numbers of persons with technological developments which would 
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make both the individual units and the travel to reach them cheaper. 

A nondiscriminating technology, making possible both greater 
centralization and greater decentralization, might be turned to both 
uses simultaneously by a wealthy, pragmatic nation. One possible 
outcome is a kind of permanent oscillation between the dense city 
center and the sparsely settled outer suburbia; between a tiny but 
well-equipped cubicle (one-upping the “beats,” a super-functional 
“pad”) and a virtually portable solar-powered house. If the style of 
life of the multitudes who are electing to live in Southern California 
at the rate of a thousand a day is symptomatic of a deep American 
wish, provisions ought also to be made for long periods of living in a 


boat or trailer. 


Centralization, Decentralization, and Density 


Density of settlement and the spacing of persons, according to 
persistent beliefs, materially affect the quality of life. In the early 
industrial era, when the close quarters of the industrial towns were 
accompanied by bad diet, poor sanitary engineering, little knowledge 
of the transmission of disease and the low immunity to these hazards 
of a recently rural labor force, the rapid increase of urban density 
nearly proved a total disaster. In the later stages of the growth of the 
city, density has acquired a connotation of urbanity, and has thereby 
come to be associated with social development and intellectual aware- 
ness. Especially when contrasted with a peasant countryside, the city 
has been championed as the natural habitat of learning and the richest 
soil for cultural flowering. 

It is no longer appropriate to associate high density with plagues, 
but it may be equally ill-fitting to correlate low density with “the 
idiocy of the countryside.” The distinctions between city and country 
are in need of revision to fit the realities of present possibilities. 
Further, the vices and virtues attributed to the city were never wholly 
assignable to density per se. We still know little of the safely realiza- 
ble densities of human congregation and of their effects on human 
performance. 

Biological populations seem to show some “critical mass” beyond 
which the individual, as well as the group, exhibits malfunction and 
breakdown. The National Institute of Mental Health, in its re- 
searches, has shown a disposition to attempt to extend the findings on 
various animal populations to human groups by analogy. While 
human groups need not suffer as a group from being of a size that 
presses on a local food supply (at least in United States society ), one 
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suspects the existence of some more subtle stresses on the individual 
under certain conditions. Support for this view is supplied indirectly 
by recent biological research on the causes of disease and mass 
“neuroses in rodents.‘ 

At the same time, there is evidence of strong congregating tenden- 
cies in human populations, including a tendency to congestion even 
where space is available, free, and riskless.°> The possibilities for an 
efficient storage of information and activity, and so for greater con- 
centrations of persons, are implicit in much of our new communica- 
tions technology, which tends to be “space” as well as “weight-losing.” 
Given the trends in world urbanization, one does not need a concept 
of “pathological togetherness”*® to suggest that we will have much 
greater massing in future cities than in the present. 

Will we then find a way to adjust our rhythm of life to swing grace- 
fully between dense massings and lonely retreat? If this chameleon 
society should develop, constantly adjusting “tension gates” might 
need to be developed as part of man’s psychosomatic regulation, per- 
mitting him to raise or lower the bars to reception of stimuli under 
dramatically different environmental conditions. 


Citizens of a Changing City 


The present effort at urban renewal may, in the long view, appear 
as the last-ditch attempt to save the old form of the city and the style of 
life it supported. Paradoxically, the mobilized corporate effort neces- 
sary for the large changes has in this instance been devoted to the 
braking of change. The individuals in the market, voting with their 
dollars and their feet, have shown little of this nostalgia for the old 
forms. What is more, the people who show the greatest enthusiasm 
for the new forms of urban living—the suburban and exurban varieties 
—are drawn from the ranks of the conformist, security-oriented 
“organization men. This suggests that there is a covert under- 
standing that the dominant corporate image is favorable to the new 
forms, despite a token allegiance to the old city. 

The visible changes in the city may suggest a deeper social change 
than has actually taken place. Middle-class Americans take their 
style of life with them, with only minor alterations, through various 
zones of suburbia. The heralded changes in the political affiliations 
of city workers which were expected to attend their increasing moves 
to mass suburbia and home ownership have been small. No doubt 
differences in the superficial aspects of culture, in the traditional 
symbols of class, nationality, or ethnic group, are reduced in the 
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suburban resettlement of old working-class neighborhoods. But 
these changes are small compared with those still being experienced 
by rural in-migrants entering the oldest sectors of the city. 

Both these movements, by reducing the backlog of differences, 
diminish the potential for future change. The long march of the 
under-employed rural labor force to the city, when seen through the 
glass of the once proud middle-class neighborhoods in its path, 
appears precipitate and devastating. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these are the last throes of the change. The new urban 
recruits are being drawn from the most culturally remote areas, long- 
bypassed. These laborers in the vineyard will be the last, barring 
open-door immigration, for whom the move to the city will be a 
great, cultural, social, and economic leap. 

At the same time as the last pockets of rural isolation are being 
rooted out and incorporated into the disciplined organization of urban 
society, that organization is changing its rules of enlistment. The 
transition from an industrial to a “technological” organization has 
altered the requirements for education, social recruitment, and class 
distinctions, has changed the meaning of work, has robbed leisure of 
its release, and cloaked status in more obscure symbols. 

The migrant from the subsistence economy of the hills always 
found it difficult to adjust to the industrial discipline of the factory 
system. Now that work is further depersonalized, the relation of 
worker to output less apparent, individual craftsmanship less appli- 
cable, and control more remote, the personal impact of the change is 
staggering. Neither the independence of the mountain man nor the 
social cohesion of the Puerto Rican villager is a usable resource in this 
new situation. 

Even the children of veteran urbanites, the wise young of the 
cities, find important sources of meaningful activity draining away, as 
some novelist-critics have underlined.* The elaboration of the uses 
of the automobile, along with hi-fi, boats, etc., is not only a cultivation 
of the garden of craftsmanship in a desert of routine, but serves even 

more importantly to give the user a power over the environment which 
is otherwise denied him even in his work. One need only look to the 
developing economies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America to see that 
it is the promise of self-determination contained in technology, not 
the exercise of a new craft, that beguiles them. 


Alienation in the City 


The greater separation of the place of residence from the place of 
work (a hallmark of the modern city) accentuates the separation of 
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man from his productive activity. In space as well as in function, his 
leisure is freed from the taint of work (the exceptions are the activi- 
ties of some writers, advertisers, salesmen and communication execu- 
tives whose work is wrapped around the exploitation of others’ 
leisure). Efforts to re-establish contact through “do-it-yourself” 
projects are not convincing. 

Atomized leisure activities have failed to fuse into any satisfying 
esthetic of consumption. As Riesman has pointed out, conspicuous 
consumption (which bequeathed us many of our contemporary 
antiques and much of the monumental architecture and urban sculp- 
ture so revered by city planners) has declined as an avenue to 
status and has been largely usurped by the corporations.* Architec- 
tural historians of the future will have to write chapters on clients 
like Socony, Inland Steel, Crown-Zellerbach and Manufacturers 
Trust. 

The leisure of the old urban villager was meaningful chiefly as 
a release from work as a physical break. The leisure of the new 
suburban villager has increasingly become a status-conferring device. 
For some contemporaries, the functional uses of leisure, as in business 
golf, have completely obliterated the old distinctions between leisure 
and work. For a few, leisure means a search for the ancient meanings 
of recreation in some forms of self-fulfillment. This last-mentioned 
constructive leisure, however, is denied all but a few intellectuals 
in our society. We have invented no goals which would make such 
an activity truly meaningful for most people. 

If the city of today is liberated from the old use of the surplus 
which created it, the citizens of the United States city find themselves 
buried under the burden of finding meaningful consumption. J. K. 
Galbraith, who was an ardent Keynesian in a time when employment 
and production were faltering in America, has since found the stimu- 
lation of employment and output a counsel of aimlessness in an 
affluent America.? To salvage meaning for his economic policy, he 
proposes using government spending to jack up lagging collective 
consumption and to redress the balance between “private opulence 
and public squalor.” Private satisfaction from public achievement 
is little developed in the United States. Perhaps city planning can 
confer this kind of satisfaction. The task implies vast consumer 
education as well as proportionate ingenuity and creativity. 


The Leveling of Urban Culture 


In an environment in which work is meaningless and consumption 
needs to be constantly refurnished with gimmicks to be acceptable, 
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the rate of the absorption of novelty is terrifying. Television has 
virtually given up trying for new plots, and has settled down with 
Westerns, a form of morality tale in which plot is unimportant. The 
tourism of Americans with money is reaching staggering proportions, 
expressed in dizzying itineraries in which new places are gobbled 
up at the rate of one or more a day. We are destined to exhaust our 
supply of “quaint” places as the speed and availability of transport 
makes “neighbors” out of the “foreigners.” 

Perhaps when the visible differences between places have disap- 
peared (in Burchard’s words, when the world is “one great Conrad 
Hilton chain”) more subtle distinctions will be cultivated by the 
natives of the various cities in order to set the home town apart. But 
it is also possible that man’s identification with a particular place 
will be weakened. Allegiance to a city or state is even now weaker 
for many than allegiance to a corporation, a profession, or a voluntary 
association. National allegiances survive because they have stronger 
functional implications—political system, economy, money, language, 
arms, etc. As long as one watches his clues to class and style, he can 
move from one American city to another with virtually no change 
in environment, as W. H. Whyte, Jr., has demonstrated.1° 

The second law of urban dynamics, were it written, would postu- 
late that urban variety is running down fast. (Even now old-timers 
can acquire a semblance of distinction by picturing the “Old Tokyo” 
or “Old Bombay” before their Westernization.) The leveling has 
been most marked, not in the matters of subway systems, sewers, 
and skyscrapers, but in the whiskey-drinking habits of rising young 
French businessmen and the Coca-Cola breaks of the shop girls; it 
shows in the “beat” coffee shops of Japan and the omnipresent rock 
n roll of teen-agers everywhere—an ironic comment on the slow 
progress of jazz up the Mississippi from New Orleans to Chicago 
in World War I America. Clearly, we have entered on an infor- 
mation-organization drive for the whole world that dwarfs the old task 
of taking the message to the small towns. Cities play a convenient 
role in this process, as the metropolis continues to provide a favorable 
habitat for a large volume of interchanges of information, but they 
are no longer essential to the task. 


The Autonomous Growth of Organization 


Social as well as physical systems usually start out smaller than 
optimum size, and so can improve their efficiency by growth for 
a time. Efficiencies of various kinds provide the main impetus for 
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organizations to “grow big.” After a certain scale is reached, how. 
ever, the original functions of the organization may change. For 
at the “optimum scale” either a decline in efficiency sets in, or new 
tasks, appropriate to even greater size, are found.’? The bigness in 
city forms, which is manifest in expressways and skyscrapers, housing 
projects and superschools, supermarkets and chain stores, is paral- 
leled by bigger metropolitan systems formed by the inclusion of 
more and more urban units. Within these systems, the individual 
units have changed many of their functions. 

The extension of metropolitan organization to the relatively un- 
organized environs has been accompanied by restructuring and 
greater specialization. Settlements caught up in the wake have 
changed from market or retail centers to dormitories; local transport 
and utility systems have either been integrated into metropolitan 
systems or have disappeared in many instances. Most important, the 
small places have lost much of their sense of self-determination. 

New York is the locale of an increasingly large proportion of the 
nation’s economic decisions. Its relative importance as a setting for 
economic decision is enhanced by two important trends in the growth 
of economic organization: (1) the consolidations, mergers, and 
combinations which are grouping many “local” companies in single 
national organizations,!? and (2) the extension of the market of 
regional producers to a national scale, facilitated by the improve- 
ment of interregional communication and transport and by the ho- 
mogenization of regional tastes. 

The corporation, which dominates American economic life, is 
not bound by local restraints. It moves freely across city and state 
lines. To grow bigger, it must extend its markets. When it extends 
them geographically, the dependence on any one place becomes 
relatively weaker. 


The Declining Social Importance of Place 


To Plato, Aristotle, and Augustine, the “city” was a synonym for 
the ruling political and social organization of human relations and 
for the governing of man. In contemporary America, the corporation 
has largely usurped that image. Scott Buchanan has suggested that 
the corporation is the archetype of organization itself in our society, 
and its rules are the guide for the evolving form of our political 
relations.1* To the extent that this is so, the concept of place, around 
which utopian reformers have woven the tapestry of the good life, 
will lose some of its meaning. 
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Corporations form larger organizations out of the amalgamation 
of smaller ones. Within the larger unit there is, after each addition, 
a careful preservation of the unity of direction. Decisions formerly 
made in Chicago or Boston must now emanate from New York.'* 
Disappearing, together with some of the local-market direction of 
the society is its counterpart, the local town-meeting democracy. 
Each now exists in isolated fringes only. Modified versions of local 
representation may well disappear as the cities themselves lose their 
old reasons for being. If cities become so specialized in function 
that citizens are members of the polity only on a part-time basis, while 
they are making economic decisions, working on a productive process, 
attending a conference, or vacationing (each in a different city ), the 
old geographical basis for representation will have had the coup de 
grice. For the wealthiest, most powerful, or most privileged of our 
society, this is already the case; their influence is exerted through 
“corporate,” not geographical channels, and it tends to gain primacy 
thereby. 

Margaret Mead’s picture of a future studded with highly special- 
ized functional places, and a population traveling, as the occasion and 
interest demanded, from place to place among them for special- 
purpose conferences, }> might well be the outcome of the high degree 
of wealth and transportation which made this movement possible, 
and of a social and political organization of our society which stripped 
the local places of any other reason for existence. Men, who came into 
the city to live only after a period of enjoying it from the relative 
freedom of afar, might now return to the wilds without giving up the 
city. What then would be the hold of any particular city? 


The Constructive City 


The cosmopolitan skimming of many cities is reserved for the 
world of affairs and power, for intellectuals and executives. The world 
of most others is still tied more closely to a single city. The marginal 
people in our society need the city and its supports, and they cannot 
afford isolation. For them community has come to mean the city. The 
aged, the handicapped, and the twenty to thirty percent of our youth 
who will never get higher education in our time need to be in the 
mainstream of our society, not isolated from it. Idleness is an affront 
to their capacities and a barrier to self-esteem. Working mothers who 
need assistance in child care, minority groups, and deviants of all 
kinds seek tolerance, understanding and assistance in the city. Our 
era's rejection of the city is also a symptom of its rejection of the 
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productively underprivileged. The exurban drift of the more able is 
the fruit of a philosophy of individual survival. 

Wherever industrial societies have not rejected the city, or have 
not used it badly, they have quarantined it. There is a present ten- 
dency for societies to turn the old city sections into living museums, 
as in the old walled center of Krakow. 

The real challenge of the constructive city runs deeper than the 
preservation of medieval town centers girdled by green belts It lies 
in the reconstruction of some of the sense of community which previ- 
ously characterized the town and which inspires a good deal of the 
nostalgia with which the town is still regarded by some. It is too 
late to get this community back by any return to the soil or to handi- 
crafts, or by some combination of these earlier technologies, in the 
manner suggested by Arthur Morgan or Ralph Borsodi or the Hassidic 
collectives of Israel. 

Nor is it very constructive to propose a city in which communities 
are confined by social walls, with bazaar-like meeting places. The 
ghetto and the bazaar belong to an earlier society. Urbanization and 
industrialization have destroyed the old communal and feudal struc- 
tures of social organization. As they come to maturity, they produce 
mass societies, pluralistic societies, or totalitarian societies, according 
to Kornhauser. To the extent that United States society is both plural- 
istic and organized into collateral systems, the old simple unity of 
communal life is gone. The community of place is also gone. Even the 
old pluralistic community of the marketplace has been broken down 
and replaced by the organization of corporate planning. We reject 
the corporate state of the totalitarian examples, but we have nothing 
to put in its place except empty statements about national purpose. 
National purpose can be immediate rather than remote; it can be 
addressed to the reconstruction of the world in which most Americans 
now live—the world of the metropolitan area. The strength of our 
productive power has prevented neither alienation nor impoverish- 
ment of opportunity. The logical heirs-apparent of the task of con- 
structing cities to meet this challenge are the city planners. By tradi- 
tion and temperament they are dreamers in the grand manner. 

But the American city-planning movement has spent so much of 
its still young history trying to “get its feet on the ground” of local 
government that it is painfully space-bound. It is tied to the use of 
land and finds it difficult to rise to legitimate flights of fancy. It is hard 
pressed to utilize the findings of the army of analysts who have come 
into the movement to provide it with batteries of forecasts. Meier 
observes, “Often the study of a single innovation by itself, carrying 
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through all the projections that are associated with it, leads to the 
conclusion that it should have a trivial impact and that the decisions 
concerning it should be relatively unimportant. However, it is not 
uncommon that two or three streams of small-scale innovation con- 
verge and a transition with major consequences results.” ** 

As an aid to the necessary anticipatory thinking, Meier suggests 
the use of the fictional constructs employed by H. G. Wells and 
Edward Bellamy and by many lesser science-fiction writers. If they 
are to play the wholly warranted utopian role which has been left 
them by default, the city planners would do well to take up this 
challenge. Without attempting so ambitious an undertaking here, I 
‘vould like to list a few of the concerns which might be treated in an 
imaginative picture of the constructive city of the future. 


The Educative City 


The leitmotiv that might be played throughout the picture is “The 
City as a Place of Learning.” It seems that learning has always been 
the most powerful lure of the city; the city as a work place was 
expected to inculcate skills, and the city as a play place was expected 
to provide vices that were at least slightly instructive. The city as a 
show place was a place to wander about in, and gape at, and be 
shown. 

The educative uses of the city have always been too numerous to 
be comprised in the curricula of the schools, but organized education 
has shown a marked affinity for the urban setting. In its medieval 
beginnings, the university was a creature of the city. The schools 
themselves cannot be ignored in the planning of the city. In addition, 
however, a wide variation in institutional auspices, ranging from the 
university through adult education and extension to the museums, 
libraries, and public places of the city, will house the total educational 
experience of the citizens. The public school itself extends over many 
of these phases, and our concept of the “common education” can be 
extended to more of them. 

A few years ago a group of architects and educators got together 
to work out a picture of the school of the future.17 Their solution was 
a system in which the school was brought into the city, and the latter 
was turned into a total campus. This idea received the share of atten- 
tion given to most novel school proposals, and then receded at the 
usual rate. It is unlikely that most educators interpreted it as anything 
more than a scheme for a wider use of field trips, for the proponents 
left enough conventional props of the school lying around to en- 
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courage this notion. But interpreted in more dynamic fashion, the 
scheme provides a beginning for an exploration of the potential dis- 
solution of the barriers between school and city. 

A more radical version of the educators’ proposal would undertake 
the conscious design of the metropolis as an educational experience, 
rather than on the adaptive use of it. The aim would be to turn the 
city into an educational construct, with a view to providing a constant 
presence of meaning and a democratized form of learning. 

The city that is devoted to the extension of opportunity would 
necessarily be an educative city. In the past, the extension of educa- 
tion, particularly to adults, has been aimed at facilitating social assimi- 
lation and upward mobility, and at remedying occupational deficien- 
cies. For the genuinely underprivileged, our environment should 
continually be organized to these ends. But alienation is more wide- 
spread, reaching even into the economically more able. Here, educa- 
tion for noneconomic compensation must be extended. For these, it 
is not the education of the school, but the education of life experience 
which is most important. No sages can be found who can wisely 
prescribe the content of such experience, the best we can hope to do is 
to organize the opportunities for variety. 

We live in an era in which formal schooling has largely supplanted 
apprenticeship, and the demands of skilled jobs have shifted from an 
emphasis on artistry to an emphasis on scientific literacy and com- 
munication skills so standardized that they can best be taught in 
school. The early contact with the world of real work cannot be 
re-established by occasional field trips. For the many who, for reasons 
of poverty of experience or other handicaps, cannot bridge the great 
gap between the arid abstractions of school and the conquest of the 
world of materials and men, schools that are truly “open” to the world 
and do not shut it out must be devised. If there are not apprentice- 
ships left in industry, law schools, and architects’ offices, there is still 
room for firsthand learning in citizenship, social relations, mass cul- 
ture, and the management of one’s affairs. The great advantage of 
cities at “human scale,” or organized in comprehensible communities, 
is that an overview of the range of activities of a society is accessible.”® 

The problem, of course, would be more than an exercise in 
physical design, it would be a challenge to administrative ingenuity 
and social imagination. It would not do just to provide art and 
artifacts in ingenious arrangements. Means must be found for dis- 
lodging the presently frozen constellations of the urban ecology. For 
example, access to the educational experience of the whole city would 
have to be provided for all. In today’s city, only a small part of the 
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population experiences the whole city; slum dwellers are notoriously 
rooted to the corners and blocks of the small ethnic slum world, while 
the cosmopolitan professional middle class ranges the entire city. Free 
public transit would be an essential minimum step in the educational 
city. (The partial subsidy of the subway system by New York City 
makes Manhattan possible; the potential for an extension of this rela- 
tion is untapped. ) 

Freedom to experience the city and learn its lessons is more than a 
matter of transit fares. It is a question of real freedom of choice, of 
power and acceptability. The West Side Puerto Rican or the Harlem 
Negro knows that he does not have access to the full meaning of the 
city of New York. Both the physical space apprehended by the 
individual and the Lewinian “life space” would have to be expanded. 
We make much of the city as a center of communication, but the 
information in the messages is received by a few, while to the many 
the communication content is chiefly noise. 

It will be argued that most inhabitants of the city lack the 
equipment to receive this information and that their isolation in 
“ghettos” is self-imposed, a protective device against the confusion, 
stresses, and possible breakdown from this communication bombard- 
ment. There is no evidence, however, that the ordinary urbanite is 
at the limit of his information-handling capacity. Extension of this 
capacity is itself a major utopian goal in the constructive city. 

Whatever is done, the city will be an instructional milieu. Anyone 
doubting this should reflect that it is the educative force of the city 
that many of our families now flee, for it is in the city that plural or 
strange values are taught their children. Families who would guard 
the education of their children fear this influence. Only when inter- 
class and interethnic differences in »ilue have been reduced some- 
what will comunication flow more frew'y. 


The Open City 


Even the communication specialists will at times find the in- 
formation interchanges of the city a strain. They will seek escape to 
relative privacy. Traditionally, it was available in the city, but even 
the golf course is a major center for information and decision in 
America. Abercrombie’s plan for London sought to accommodate 
to this condition by providing a precinctal organization of the city 
along functional and occupational lines. In typical English fashion, 
these precincts were to offer some of the sociability of the club with 
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a protected, inward-turning privacy, while permitting business to 
be carried on as usual. 

It would be more typically American, however, to provide a truly 
open city. The open city would not be in the political grip of local 
cliques. It would be the antithesis of the old-time, one-industry, 
company town. In fact, in an era of truly cheap transport there is 
no need for conventional kinds of production to be in the city, and 
there is no need for people to live full time near their work. The 
open city belongs to the citizens who participate in its works. 

There are many ways in which citizens can participate in exper- 
iments in the working of the city if the city is willing to experiment 
freely. For example, citizens can experience almost any day what 
it means to overload a highway system; the same lessons can be ex- 
tended to other workings of the physical city and to its very govern- 
ment. “Tryout” stations can be set up for various kinds of urban 
apparatus from conveyor sidewalks to expandable houses. The city 
government can rotate certain civic duties, like dining-room assign- 
ments at a boys’ camp. It has been seriously suggested recently that 
citizens be deputized freely for the control of traffic violations. Such 
an action would be in the tradition of the colonial fire guards and 
citizen patrols who guarded the city at night. The losses in efficiency 
from the employment of less than optimum resources would not be 
crucial in an economy in which these resources were superabundant. 
It is important, however, that the civic duties in question be more 
than merely honorific; they must be functional in tangible respects. 

Neither is there any need for the city to be the man’s world while 
the suburbs belong to women, as is the case in America today. Only 
a relatively small part of the time charged to production in the city 
actually goes for that purpose. Much of the rest goes to a way of 
life, to the “business game.” There is no need, other than the psychic 
requirements of the players, for maintaining this trend. Given 
greater choice, women might increasingly reject the exclusive role 
of consumer-specialist.- As a society gets more remote from want, 
consumption as a class of activity loses importance and prestige. 
There are also signs that women of the leadership group, upper- 
middle-class style, are tending to a greater participation in politics. 
Business and politics, the great games of the city, should be opened 
to all its citizens. 

The home—distant in psychological space and ground space but 
not in time from the city—would take less of a woman’s day. Social 
planners have been slow to react to the steadily diminishing propor- 
tions of the average woman’s life that are devoted to child-bearing 
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and infant care.1® Housewives frequently complain that the advent 
of a new household technology has actually lengthened their work- 
day, but some of the additional work is managerial, and some is self- 
imposed to fill the void left by labor-saving devices. Given a chance 
to play more meaningful managerial roles, women would be able 
to divert sizable amounts of household time to the affairs of the city. 

The open city is not, by contemporary standards, an efficient 
city. For a considerable time it would be a difficult and costly place 
to get things done. Such an open city could come about only as the 
result of the conscious choice of placing participation above product. 
Our town-meeting tradition even now does not work in big cities; 
but it continues to hold a place in our atavistic longings, and might 
be even more attractive if it could be rescued from the parochialism 
of suburbia or the dullness of the small town. 

The productive technology, which grew in an intimate interde- 
pendence with the overhead economies of urbanization, has out- 
stripped these facilitating arrangements and has become independ- 
ent of them. The urban style of life of a growing proportion of the 
population has fed the demand for services, private and public. The 
old forms of the city are no longer needed, but the services the city 
provides are more than ever in demand. As these demands grow, 
it is necessary to devise means for “taking in each other’s washing.” 
One way to do this is to make rewarding leisure out of community 
service. 

Unfortunately, the ingrained American respect for work and 
productivity not only prevents us from developing a genuine culture 
of community leisure but also robs us of respect for activities whose 
productive consequences are not apparent. This outlook, which is 
manifest in our treatment of the aged, the infirm, and the intellec- 
tually underprivileged, inhibits the full use of national energies and 
prevents those who cannot master the socially approved develop- 
mental tasks from experiencing full adulthood. As we face the pros- 
pect of an increasing difficulty in placing new entrants in the labor 
force,*° it behooves us to consider some alternatives to the empty 
extension of education. Instead of brushing the youth out of sight 
in rural C.C.C. camps, let us consider placing them in the service of 


the city. 


Conclusion 


The exciting new cities of our time have virtually nothing to do 
with the old economies of city founding. Brasilia is as much a temple 
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city, remote from the habitat and business of its people, as ancient 
Edith Shar. Chandigarh is as unessential to the economy of India 
as Mohenjo Daro. If cities can be built today as monumental sym- 
bols of national aspiration in countries poor by our standards, it is 
not so implausible to consider that we might build cities for our 
present needs and desired uses. At times cities are turned to vital 
uses in spite of the intentions of their builders, like the California 
town which started out to ape Venice and wound up, against its will, 
as a playground for motorcyclists. 

The American construction industry is the world’s most efficient, 
but the imaginative use we have found for it is the building of longer 
and better autobahns than were built by Hitler. We are unable to 
renew cities, not for lack of land planning but for lack of economic 
planning, and, more broadly, social policy. Looking at our metro- 
politan life, we find a deepened stratification, in social communica- 
tion even more than in social ecology; a city in which management 
is in the hands of a meritocracy*! recruited from the top fifteen per- 
cent of the youth (the percent of high school students who now 
elect the academic major ), a city in which a sizable part of the work 
force is in actual or disguised idleness but in which there are virtually 
no skills or traditions for making this idleness personally meaning- 
ful: a city in which there is a glut of goods and a paucity of public 
services. 

Democracy cannot function where most of the demos is not 
needed, save as customer or ward. Yet democratic participation 
may actually get in the way of the functioning of our present cities, 
as C. Northcote Parkinson has suggested.** The answer need not be 
that of chucking local democracy; it may well be that of recasting 
our cities. But it is naive to think that local democracy need be 
organized around the old notions of place-belonging, just as it is an 
oversimplification to believe that a physical relocation of the popu- 
lation will solve the functional problems of democracy in our indus- 
trial world. 

Social invention and innovation in design need to converge on 
this task. The life style itself would be changed. Traditionally, 
these patterns are obdurate; but one may easily overestimate the 
resistance of Americans to a change in life style. Spicer has noted 
the existence of a marked bias toward imputing such resistance to 
others on the part of those who are engaged in trying to bring about 
change or who are especially conscious of cultural differences.” 
People do resist change when it threatens their security; the change 
in the physical arrangements of city life would have to bulwark 
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security rather than menace it. People tend to resist changes whose 
implications and workings they do not understand; the “new” forms 
must have elements of an earlier style (as the suburbs are related 
to rural small towns ) which preserves some continuity. People may 
resist change if it is too abruptly and forcibly imposed; this is the 
hardest part of the process, for it requires involvement in change 
on the part of people who may lack the equipment desired, and so 
it means a willingness to pay high frictional costs. 

Utopian thinking has a place in this process, not only in painting 
the consequences of failing to alter the present course, as Young 
recently, and Orwell, Huxley, and Ignatius Donnelley much earlier, 
have done, but also in sketching the possibilities of what might be, 
as Bellamy tried to do. Clearly, here is meaningful work enough 
for generations of American urbanists, if they can find in it the 
reward that will sustain them. 
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Thames and Hudson, 1958) has sketched the consequences of such a tendency 
in Britain in a social-fiction exercise much like that proposed here. 
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Metropolitan Policy for Developing Areas 


THE POORER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, that is, roughly speaking, those 
with an average per-capita income below $500, have most of the 
metropolitan problems of the wealthier countries plus a few unique 
to their circumstances, and they are subject to many more constraints. 
Their large cities also suffer from traffic problems. They have slums, 
blighted areas, and minority ghettos. Their open space is inadequate 
and badly distributed; and they, too, have miles of dull, grim or ugly 
buildings. In addition, many of their cities endure illegal construc- 
tion, the invasion of public land by squatters, and inadequacies in 
power, water supply, and drainage; and their metropolitan growth, 
accompanied by frenzied speculation in land, is concentrated in one 
or a few cities while development elsewhere is stunted. 

Even such success in attacking the problems of economic develop- 
ment as these countries may achieve exacerbates some of their other 
problems, at least at the outset: rising incomes and improved pros- 
pects usually lead to more and larger families, a rising tide of migra- 
tion, mounting traffic struggling through outmoded street systems, 
acute housing shortages, and crowding of houses and land. Ines- 
capably, prices soar as a result of this pressure of an expanding 
demand for space and facilities on a supply that is relatively inelastic 
and inadequate. Add meager resources and a paucity of skilled 
professionals, and the immediate prospects are hardly encouraging. 
One thing is certain: the welter of problems cannot be decisively 
attacked piecemeal—that would be a labor of Sisyphus. If significant 
results are to be achieved within the next two or three generations, 
a radical strategy is essential.? 
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Metropolitan Growth: Is It Controllable? 


The fact that growth does not take place in the way we think it 
should is the essential common denominator of the metropolitan 
problems mentioned above. These problems underline the failure 
to anticipate economic and population expansion, or the lack of 
adequate mechanisms either to control, organize, or encourage 
desired patterns. However, it is not simply growth, but the loca- 
tion of growth that often fixes the scale, even the character, of these 
problems. If we could foresee where metropolitan expansion will 
occur, or if we could direct it to one place or another, we would have 
powerful weapons, and instead of our being overwhelmed, we might 
find that a few reasonably well-trained professionals could make an 
effective attack on these problems. 

For example, wherever a flood of migrants from rural areas was 
anticipated, plans could be made to accommodate them. The arrange- 
ments (as in Puerto Rico) might cover only the minimum essentials, 
such as providing a small amount of land and a central source of 
water, together with instructions showing an individual how to 
build the simplest kind of dwelling with local materials. Even 
these modest efforts could result in a vast improvement over the 
insanitary shanty towns now crowding the hills, the tidelands, the 
wastelands, and many of the public areas of almost every metropolis 
in developing countries. After a reasonable period, these efforts 
might also allow a stern policy, now virtually impossible, toward 
illegal mushroom settlements and violations of prescribed standards. 

Moreover, some families and some activities could be steered to 
areas where development is desirable and away from those where 
further growth would inflame problems. Such control, like a thermo- 
static device, could alter the direction and scale of the flow at speci- 
fied thresholds. In many developing countries, officials sometimes 
boggle at the expansion of the capital (or largest metropolis) at 
a rate greater than appears justified by the growth of economic 
activities, while little or no development prevails in other regions. 
Some migration away from the land might be channeled to other 
foci of economic and social opportunity. Such cities as Caracas, 
Istanbul, Djakarta, and Mexico City exhibit a disproportionately 
huge consumption of scarce resources for expensive community 
overhead investments (ports, roads, water supply, power installations, 
housing, etc.)—a situation hardly justifiable either in terms of the 
goals of national development or the possible long-run returns from 
concentrated investments in other regions. 
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If power were exercised to regulate metropolitan growth, it would 
provoke debate and investigation on the nature of such growth. One 
could expect controversy on whether there are optimum distributions 
of cities of different size,? and what effects different patterns of urban 
development would have on costs, productivity, the birth rate, mili- 
tary security, and a variety of other considerations. Perhaps this is 
as it should be. It has too long been taken for granted that the scale 
and character of the metropolis must be the end product of a multi- 
tude of separate decisions of firms and families—subject, some might 
add, to the proviso that whatever problems arise might be corrected 
later in the fullness of time. In theory, however, urban scale and 
pattern could be projected for the nation as a whole, and the economy 
and the social system directed to adjust accordingly. Or, less cava- 
lierly, an effort could be made to steer toward some preferred pattern, 
taking into account trends, costs, feasibility, and other relevant 
factors. 


The Case for Concentrated Decentralization 


Strictly speaking, this hypothetical ability to anticipate or in- 
fluence growth presupposes no particular philosophy or ideal of 
development. To the extent this is feasible, this power could be used 
to promote either one huge center, a few major centers, a network of 
decentralized communities, or some combination of these. The 
decision makers in each country would be obliged only to recognize 
that urban patterns could be treated as variables subject to modi- 
fication to serve various purposes. They would have to decide far 
more explicitly than now which policy would best suit their prob- 
lems, their values, and their goals of development. Most countries, 
however, would find the policy of encouraging metropolitan con- 
centration in a few regions a desirable one for several reasons. To 
begin with, the meager resources make it impossible to pursue a 
systematic policy of dispersion. Since there are not enough resources 
for all communities and regions, some principle of selection is un- 
avoidable. The encouragement of smaller cities is one possibility, and 
it has some advantages. From 50 to 70 percent, approximately, of 
the total capital available for investment goes into community “over- 
head”. Many of these costs are probably higher in the larger cities. 
Moreover, with most of the facilities of these cities overtaxed, the 
marginal costs of accommodating a much larger population are 
likely to be high. The proponents of decentralization believe:* 
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Cheap land, lower densities and shorter distances could mean simpler 
standards and technology for all kinds of social and civic facilities, utilizing 
rough, impermanent materials, personal labor and capital otherwise un- 
tapped, and other resources from the more or less non-monetized sectors 
of the economy. From this viewpoint, decentralization in one form or 
another is essentially a resource-saving device. 


On the other hand, it is more important to increase returns than 
to cut costs. Through processes not as yet fully understood, growth 
appears to have a better chance of becoming self-propelling in the 
larger cities, that is, cities of 100,000 or more. This is likely to be 
especially true of those with some initial advantages, such as an 
exceptional harbor, a salubrious climate, superior transport, prefer- 
ably with access to a potentially rich hinterland, or a resource ripe 
for exploitation. Such assets offer a matrix of opportunities which, 
if successfully exploited, will create new advantages and opportuni- 
ties: a larger and more specialized labor force, more adequate credit 
and exchange facilities, increased business and professional services, 
improved roads and utilities, more diversified job opportunities, a 
wider range of consumer services sparking worldly ambitions and 
competitive effort. The interaction of such developments creates 
external economies, widens the market, generates new enterprises— 
in short, reinforces the whole syndrome of growth and radiates its 
influence over an expanding hinterland. 

Large cities also attract migrants and induce drastic changes in 
traditional attitudes. Job opportunities or illusions beckon; and so 
do the jostling crowds, the bazaar-like shops, and the rich variety 
of sights, sounds, and human experience. Patterns of family expen- 
ditures change, standards of demand rise, the birth rate tends to 
decline, the origins of class or caste lose some of their significance, 
while innovations find an easier welcome. Such influences do not 
happen overnight, of course. No one knows how many derive from 
increased income and education, new patterns of work and living, 
or to what extent the scale of the metropolis itself plays a role~and if 
the latter, which urban size, or mixture of sizes, produces the best 
results. During the next decade research may give us a lead on these 
matters.® For the moment we have only a strong suspicion, supported 
by what we observe of urban trends in economically advanced coun- 
tries, that a shift from the traditional peasant economy to that of the 
large city is conducive to these results, and that, given the objective 
of encouraging economic progress, we may regard these as the de- 
sirable aspects of urbanization. 
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However, partly because of the probable advantages of large 
cities, the present trend in most of these countries is leading to a 
politically unacceptable and potentially explosive dualism:® 


A peasant agriculture and handicrafts sector using simple labor inten- 
sive techniques where manhour productivity is extremely low, and where 
one-half to four-fifths of the population earn their incomes; and a planta- 
tion-mining-and-manufacturing sector using advanced techniques where 
manhour productivity is high but where only a small part of the popula- 
tion is employed. . . . Both sectors are usually distinct geographically as 
well as technologically and economically. Sometimes they represent quite 
different regions. Nearly always the two sectors appear in a contrast 
between one or a few large and growing cities and the surrounding country- 
side—Djakarta, Surabaya and Indonesia; Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
India; Manila and the Philippines; San Juan and Puerto Rico; Harcourt 
and Nigeria; Tripoli and Libya—the examples can be extended to virtually 
every underdeveloped country. 


This dualism is probably responsible for an inefficient allocation of 
capital. The losses are hard to estimate but are nonetheless real: 
they involve not so much the increasing costs for overhead, trans- 
portation, and congestion in the one or two expanding cities as the 
costs (even harder to calculate) resulting from the failure to exploit 
resources and other investment possibilities in the lagging regions. 
In the largest cities opportunities come more easily within the line 
of vision of the investors, whereas in other areas the lack of informa- 
tion makes it difficult to judge whether opportunities there might 
not be more remunerative. Even when information becomes avail- 
able the prospects are still apt to be obscure. Returns must be gauged 
over a long period, and during the first few years when prediction 
is somewhat surer, the returns may be low, though thereafter they 
may more than balance higher returns elsewhere. Success also tends 
to fan expectations, failure, to dampen them. Under these circum- 
stances, Hirschman is quite justified in concluding, “that the external 
economies [in growing areas], although real, are consistently over- 
estimated by the economic operators.”* 

Perhaps the most effective means of correcting these estimates, 
aside from general policies on taxation and incentives, is through 
government decisions on the location of overhead facilities; but there 
are two powerful forces that lead to questionable allocations: the 
pressure to supply the overhead facilities required or induced in the 
growing metropolis; and the pressure (both for political reasons and 
the lack of adequate technical talent) to disperse resources ear- 
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marked for regions outside the large cities “among a large number 
of small projects scattered widely over the national territory.”® The 
question that constantly faces responsible officials, therefore, is how 
to channel investments so that they will not be frittered away in 
dispersed efforts throughout the country or else expended in the 
big cities on costly urban services that could well be postponed. 
Ideally, the decision-makers should husband this capital so as to 
create opportunities for investment and thus stimulate selected grow- 
ing points, or impulse sectors. 

The policy most likely to achieve current goals would seem to 
be the creation of several regional centers (including essential trans- 
portation links, minimum overhead facilities, and the necessary intel- 
ligence mechanisms, so as to examine more systematically the possi- 
bilities for development). If such a policy were clearly defined, it 
would place private investors in a far better position to judge the 
prospects of the area; and it would also make it possible for govern- 
ment officials to evaluate plans for capital expenditure for railroads, 
highways, power installations, utilities, housing and other community 
facilities, to be sure that they contributed whenever feasible to the 
success of these centers. The relative concentration would aid some 
of these regional centers to acquire some of the characteristics of 
what Perroux calls poles de croissance,® and thus to compete more 
effectively with the existing metropolis, and even help spark a pro- 
found transformation in the cultural pattern of the hinterland. The 
growth of such regional centers would also enable the capital cities 
to cope more effectively and economically with the population ava- 
lanche that now threatens them. 

Of course, it will not be simple to break the vicious cycle and 
ensure that these investments in regional centers are not made pre- 
maturely or unwisely. Much depends on the right selection of such 
centers. Even so, individual firms may see no advantage in shifting 
their location until the necessary overhead facilities exist. More- 
over, the provision of such facilities is “permissive,” and may not 
always induce the desired entrepreneurial activity.!° Probably only 
one or two centers can be developed in the early period of economic 
development, because there is only a rather limited national market, 
and because much of the investment will be made in agriculture, 
transport, and communications, thus involving considerable geo- 
graphical dispersion. As the economy expands, however, regional 
markets emerge, and industry becomes more oriented to labor and 
market. Larger urban centers are then more feasible. Notwithstand- 
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ing the difficulties, the promotion of regional centers may have a 
better chance for acceptance than a plan that neglects the lagging 
areas, and may well prove more effective in promoting the various 
goals of development than either dispersion or concentration in one 
or two great cities would be. 


Policy Implications 


There are some important corollaries to the realization of such a 
program. First of all, there will be an administrative need to formu- 
late a national policy for metropolitan development. A lack of skilled 
professional staff would make it necessary for a few key specialists to 
work through some national agency where the proper studies could 
be carried on. A few other specialists would cover critical metro- 
politan regions to help carry the program into effect. Such centralized 
effort would not be foreign to the political tradition of most poor 
countries, where the central government is usually strong and the 
local authorities weak. Nevertheless, the creation of a national policy 
would be a novel exercise, especially for physical (city and regional) 
planners.'! By training and experience their function has been to 
formulate goals, to determine prospects for growth and changes in 
requirements for the use of land, and to devise policies and control 
mechanisms so that physical development should be consistent with 
the goals for the city and the region. To devise a national policy 
for metropolitan development they must deploy their skills for the 
physical development of the entire nation. Most planners today 
would have to learn this task in doing it, for educational programs 
have only recently begun to make appropriate adaptations to serve 
such a need. 

Another corollary will be the obligation to relate economic (and, 
where appropriate, social ) policies for the nation to those worked out 
for metropolitan development. Most developing countries now have 
some sort of economic policy or planning mechanism for promoting 
growth. Such agencies generally define the economic goals, evaluate 
the available resources and economic opportunities, and suggest 
appropriate policies—fiscal, monetary, budgetary, exchange, develop- 
ment, etc. For the most part the analyses are aggregative and are 
formulated in terms of trends and the requirements of output, employ- 
ment, income, savings, investment, etc. On occasion there may be 
location tags attached to plans for specific capital investments such 
as roads, multipurpose valley programs, resettlement projects, harbor 
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- installations, and irrigation schemes. On the other hand, location 
analysis is usually slighted or at best discursively touched on, if 
considered at all. The reason is:?? 


Economic development plans concentrate on capital use. They do 
not as a rule include a plan for land use as such. Decisions as to land use 
are left to private investors, local governments and to central government 
implementing agencies within the framework of capital allocation which 
is provided in the economic development plan. Presumably, if an appropri- 
ate allocation of capital is obtained, the appropriate allocation of manage- 
ment, labor and land will follow substantially. 


As a result of this convenient assumption, economists have generally 
neglected such questions as where growth should occur, on what 
scale, and over what period. Most economists now working on plans 
for economic development have not been specifically trained and 
have only a marginal interest in the metropolitan or regional aspects 
of development. It is not surprising, therefore, that analysis of local 
or regional economic prospects or of feasible alternatives for develop- 
ment, or of the relations between the rural and urban sectors has 
been only negligible. This is true of almost all present plans for 
developing areas such as India, Indonesia, the Philippines, Turkey, 
or Mexico. 

The gulf between physical and economic planning further compli- 
cates matters. The low esteem in which local and regional studies 
are still held inhibits most top-rank graduates in economics and the 
other social sciences from developing a serious interest along these 
lines. Development economists also function in a different sphere 
of government, use esoteric language, utilize different methods of 
analysis, and in general distrust “do-gooders,” a class in which they 
often place city and regional planners. In developing countries the 
instinctive reaction of the economist to the city planner is to wonder 
whether the economy can afford the luxury of “the city beautiful,” 
or whatever other frills he imagines the city planner is contemplating. 
The latter, on the other hand, is not infrequently full of scorn for the 
economist for limiting himself to convenient national aggregates and 
for misapplying textbook principles, without any real understanding 
of the effects of his decisions on urban and regional possibilities. 
Neither image is flattering or just, yet each continues to influence 
attitudes. 

Nevertheless, there has recently been a remarkable growth of 
interest in urban and regional studies. The upsurge promises to pro- 
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duce social scientists interested in regional and interregional aspects 
of development and physical planners who can understand the econo- 
mists’ models and who can formulate some models of physical de- 
velopment of their own. It is precisely in this fitting together of 
independent models for development, both theoretically and in the 
field, that linkages and joint efforts are needed and are likely to come. 

For example, we need some reformulation of the goals of develop- 
ment. It will not do to think simply in terms of full employment, 
levels of output, optimum rates of growth, maximum net social prod- 
uct, etc. There may be a variety of metropolitan alternatives con- 
sistent with any agreed-on set of economic targets; and it is possible 
that some metropolitan patterns are more likely than others to achieve 
these objectives. It only begs the question to assume that the proper 
patterns will sort themselves out automatically. Whether they will 
in fact do so is precisely the question. Both the economists and the 
physical planners, therefore, will be obliged to examine the feasible 
alternativés and submit their recommendations to the appropriate 
decision-makers. 

We shall also have to evaluate the potentials for developing 
metropolitan regions. At present the emphasis in economic policy 
has been “vertical,” that is, on developing particular sectors of the 
economy such as transportation, power, agriculture, education, 
forestry, etc. This emphasis tends to neglect the symbiotic character 
of a region and the interdependence of its diverse activities.15 The 
advantages of this vertical or sector approach would be greatly 
enhanced if there were a parallel “horizontal” evaluation of the most 
significant problems, prospects and requirements for growth of the 
regions. We need models to indicate the present and feasible levels 
of economic activity, the projections of population, the available 
choices in goals, and specific recommendations for policy. The impli- 
cations can then be traced for trends in migration, requirements for 
ports and roads, housing, shopping, education, health and cultural 
facilities. With such models, the officials would be better placed to 
evaluate the relative importance of capital expenditures and the 
proper time for making them, within an over-all policy for developing 
each region. 

The effects of various national policies on metropolitan develop- 
ment must also receive some attention. We have already noted the 
influence of the location and priority schedules for overhead capital, 
such as rail and highway development. Similarly, policies for tariffs, 
taxes, and amortization of plant, the location of government installa- 
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tions, the projects of agencies for economic development, official 
attitudes to village patterns of living, and urban migration are ex- 
amples of other national activities that influence metropolitan de- 
velopment. Such influences, however, are generally the unintended 
consequences of efforts to do something else. If the goals for metro- 
politan development were clarified, the effects of some of these 
policies and programs could be examined and, when appropriate, 
adjusted so as better to achieve the declared objectives of the nation. 


Hypothetical Institutional Requirements 


Can we be more specific about the hypothetical institutional 
requirements for a national policy on metropolitan development, and 
also the problems such a policy is likely to encounter in developing 
areas? The answer is yes. A first approximation is possible, provided 
we make certain assumptions as to the aims and functions of the 
central government. A national urban policy would presuppose: 
(a) a stable government that seeks to guide urban development in 
a manner consistent with economic progress and the social and 
political ideals of the country; (b) some central intelligence and 
control mechanisms by which it can be decided what influence the 
government should wield on physical and economic development; 
(c) some central power over the principal mechanisms for allocating 
capital, since, for a variety of reasons, the local governments and the 
private sector are relatively weak, as a rule; (d) a relatively efficient 
civil service. The economy, however, may be private, public, or 
mixed, and of course there would have to be certain modifications 
in detail, depending on the various political and cultural contexts. 

Within such constraints, a metropolitan or regional development 
function could be included either in the chief executive's office, or in 
a national planning agency, or in some national agency for public 
works and metropolitan development. Its officials would be respon- 
sible for the formulation of a national policy coordinate with the 
policy for the development of the national economy. Their task would 
be to study economic and population trends, the potentials and limi- 
tations in resources, the functions, patterns, and possibilities for 
development of the country’s urban and metropolitan communities, 
plans and prospects for industrial, agricultural, or village develop- 
ment, and plans for transportation and power networks. They would 
divide the country into development regions and evaluate the impli- 
cations of alternative policies, including the difficulties of implemen- 
tation; and they would submit a digest of the feasible policies and the 
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reasons for their recommended course of action to the chief executive 
and other responsible officials. 

Ideally, a rational planning system for the central and local gov- 
ernment agencies would be essential. The principal departments of 
the government, particularly those concerned with development, 
would prepare plans. These would deal with present and prospec- 
tive operations and targets. Similarly, local and regional plans for 
channeling development, private and public, would be necessary. 
Each agency would have to make its plans consistent with national 
policy. Some agencies would need considerable assistance in pre- 
paring and coordinating plans with other programs. Therefore, there 
must be one group responsible for technical assistance, coordination, 
and review. This group would have to familiarize itself with local and 
central government programs, provide advice, interpret the general 
policy, and coordinate related plans. Their staff would include area 
specialists acquainted with metropolitan and regional plans and with 
actual experience in specific localities. These specialists would serve 
a valuable feedback function by reporting to the central agency and 
the officials responsible for capital budgeting information about area 
plans and needs, the performance in the field, and problems that 
otherwise might be overlooked. 

Regional capital budgets would also be advisable. Such budgets 
would not be formulated as are data for national income or budget— 
that would be too difficult. Instead, the proposed budgets of all the 
departments of the central government could be transferred to a set 
of forms indicating the regional incidence of capital expenditures. 
By some device such as “development maps,” it would be possible 
to see at a glance where capital expenditures have been undertaken 
in the past and where they are being planned. At first there might be 
some difficulty in obtaining the requisite data on a comparable basis, 
and it would be necessary to obtain the best first approximations. 
Then, over a period, it should be possible to develop forms on which 
the several ministries could supply information, using standard defi- 
nitions of items classified as capital expenditure. These data would 
then be shifted to forms summarizing all capital expenditures within 
a region, and these in turn could be easily mapped. 

Such maps would provide valuable and easily understandable 
information on the implicit development policy of the nation. They 
would also establish a basis for gauging programs, both proposed and 
under way, in any particular region, and whether complementary 
requirements were being taken into account. When metropolitan 
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and regional plans become available, the development maps could 
also be compared with the development goals so as to measure prog- 


ress. 


Problems of Implementation 


It would be fashionable, and perhaps not even inaccurate, to 
characterize the above ideas as a policy model. Its purpose is to sug- 
gest how a national strategy on metropolitan development could be 
devised and adapted to the cultural, economic, and political goals 
and institutions of a hypothetical underdeveloped country. The pro- 
posals are either the equivalents or the rough extensions of mecha- 
nisms for economic policy now available in many of these countries. 
The effective shaping of urban policy is likely only when similar 
institutions exist for dealing with metropolitan issues on a national 
scale, especially in so far as they interact with the basic investment 
and development policies of the central government. Experts from 
various countries can best judge what legislation and institutional 
changes are necessary for our model, what social attitudes are im- 
plied, and what other factors may be relevant for applying the model 
to their respective countries. 

Although the issues our scheme poses may vary, at least three prob- 
lems will confront every country. First is the question of personnel, 
which is critical; specialists in these problems are rare, and, as we 
have observed, few have ever received the professional training for 
some of the responsibilities involved. Second is the level of intellec- 
tual capital. Whether we now know enough about these problems 
to discharge such responsibilities effectively is debatable. Many 
would doubt whether we can secure the necessary understanding 
early enough to avoid doing more harm than good. Third, the pro- 
posed innovations in policy may accentuate tendencies for political 
centralization. Many of these countries are already suffering from 
“apoplexy in the center and anemia at the edges.” Sooner or later 
_ their governments will have to decentralize operations. It should be 
the task of the central government to call the signals and permit local 
or regional agencies to conduct more of the actual operations. 

To cite these difficulties is likely to produce contrary reactions. 
Some will find decisive arguments against such a program, others will 
brush aside the problems or consider them problems to be solved. One 
of the dangers in developing countries is the desire to bite off more 
than can be chewed. Even the economically advanced countries, 
it will be said, would have difficulties in bringing such programs 
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to a successful conclusion—witness the problems Great Britain had 
with the New Towns. There is enough in these arguments to cause 
responsible persons to hesitate and weigh the consequences. But the 
choice between all or nothing may not be necessary. Some of the 
hypothetical recommendations can stand alone. For some countries 
it may be enough simply to establish a high-level group concerned 
with the national policy for metropolitan or regional development. 
Officials in these countries may want to explore the ideas but may be 
unwilling to set up the more intricate planning system. Other coun- 
tries may reap immediate dividends by undertaking thorough re- 
gional studies or by establishing a mechanism to budget and evaluate 
the regional incidence of capital expenditure. Still others might 
wish to go much farther, for surely the argument for more extensive 
action is not without appeal. Decisions are daily being made for 
fixing future patterns of development. These decisions are already 
creating grave problems for the future. Is it not better to make these 
decisions consciously? True, there are disheartening obstacles, but 
would not the same arguments in favor of inaction also apply to 
economic and foreign policies? And, if it is essential for a nation’s 
growth and security to develop sophisticated economic policies, may 
not national policies on metropolitan development be likewise justi- 
fied to support the objectives of economic, social, and physical de- 
velopment? 
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words, there is reason to think that the ‘Protestant ethic,’ instead of being 
the prime mover, is often implanted ex post as though to sanctify and con- 
solidate whatever accumulation of economic power and wealth has been 
achieved. To the extent that this happens, a climate particularly favorable 
to further growth will actually come into existence in the sectors or regions 
that have pulled ahead, and this will confirm the economic operators in their 


preference for these regions and make it somewhat less rational” (pp. 185- 


186). 
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8 Ibid., pp. 190-192. See also S. H. Robock, “Regional and National Economic 
Development in India,” Papers and Proceedings of the Regional Science Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., December 1959. 


9 F. Perroux, loc. cit., Reference 5. 


10 Hirschman, op. cit., pp. 190-197. 


11 Throughout this paper the term physical planners is used as a synonym for 
city and regional planners. 


12 C. Haar, B. Higgins, L. Rodwin, op. cit., p. 168. 


13 Often these allocations grow out of requests from provincial and state authori- 
ties, but they are rarely the result of careful studies of the economy and 
growth potentials of various regions or even an estimate of the complementary 
requirements resulting from proposals for development in these regions. In 
part, the absence of these evaluations and the crudeness of the aggregative 
decisions in many countries account for the constant record of complaint about 
disproportions to be found in the studies and reports on the progress of 
economic development: the discovery of agricultural development without 
marketing facilities; ports without feeder roads; power installations without 
market outlets; and industries without adequate shopping, housing, and 
community facilities. See P. G. Frank, “Economic Planners in Afghanistan,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 1953, 1: 339; and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The Economic Develop- 
ment of Mexico (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 150-151. 
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Notes on Expression 
and Communication in the Cityscape 


Our SOCIETY EXHIBITS, in addition to a small body of explicit sym- 
bols—the signs or tags, verbally or otherwise coded, orientationally 
or otherwise directed, with unequivocal messages delivered by 
visual means—a vast body of implicit symbols of all kinds. Just as 
the way in which we respond to our environment gives shape to our 
social structures and our arts, our social structures and our arts 
provide mute testimony of the quality of our responses to our en- 
vironment. This is testimony that we can read—with all shades of 
clarity and depth of understanding, in proportion to our own aptness 
of response to the objects and events that we encounter. 

At its simplest level, the implicit symbol that provides this mute 
testimony is almost indistinguishable from the explicit sign—for 
example, the initialed sweater that proclaims the officially accredited 
college athlete. Such sweaters and such initials, our society agrees, 
are the conventional indexes by which we are to recognize men who 
have distinguished themselves in physical sport. Similarly, the Phi 
Beta Kappa key proclaims socially recognized mental attainment. 

There are other indexes that, if less official, are equally socially 
generated. Juvenile delinquents have their uniforms of horsehide 
jackets, belt buckle, blue jeans, and boots; beatniks are bearded; 
undergraduates wear crew cuts, soft-tailored tweed jackets, and 
slim trousers. We absorb these conventions as part of our accultura- 
tion. In a different context of visual meaning, trained archeologists, 
through the internal evidence of style in historically evolved forms, 
can determine within a decade or two the date of a piece of statuary 
or a carved bit of tracery. No matter how modern the guise, a church 
is recognized by everyone as a church, because of the persistence 
of familiar trends that go as far back as the era of Constantine. And 
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we recognize a bank as a bank even more easily now than we did 
when banks wore the outer trappings of Greek temples; the inner 
array of counters, tables, giant vault door, and desk is still the same, 
although purified into more elemental shapes and colors, and the 
vast expanse of glass now permits us to see this inner structure di- 
rectly from the sidewalk or the road. 

Our immediate experiences trigger our memories, releasing the 
cognate images from our stored experience into the temporary focus 
of awareness and establishing a relation between our present and our 
past. This is obviously true of our personal, individual, uncommuni- 
cated experience, but it is also true of the stored-up experience that 
we share with other persons of our condition—our profession, our 
town, our income bracket, our political party, our religion, our na- 
tion, our century. Some images are common images, some symbols, 
common symbols. Without common symbols, men could not have 
evolved very far above the animal level; but with them men have 
gone in a mere five or six thousand years from simple to ever more 
complex social levels. The socialization, or standardization, of such 
spatial divisions as the length of the human foot or the thickness of 
the human thumb or the weight of a stone became unit spatial 
measurements, unit weight measurements, or unit monetary meas- 
urement according to the selected index, or symbolic connective 
characteristic, thus establishing the social basis of technology and 
science. 

Foci of common life—the family home, the community church 
or school—command the individual and collective respect of the 
group involved. They symbolize common life as well as house it. In 
giving concrete shape to our awareness, such symbols give rise to 
expressive, manifestly significant forms, molding and creating our 
arts and rituals. Monumental—self-consciously impressive—archi- 
tecture arose many thousands of years ago out of the need felt to call 
attention to the place where men met to deal with their important 
common problems. From Stonehenge to the Athenian Agora, from 
the Forum Romanum to the United Nations building, the place of 
assembly has formed and been formed by the power of impressive 
design. The forms have varied according to need and according to 
the different type of cooperative activity considered necessary to 
group survival. Over the centuries, of course, the radius of group 
involvement has increased. The different scales of a New England 
common and Rockefeller Plaza indicate changing concepts of human 
cooperation; but, whatever the range of interest that these urban 
forms may express, there can be no doubt that they perform a sym- 
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bolic function. They are symbols of a common perceptual reality, 
and, as such, belong to a common symbolic world. Without the 
images of this world, the growth of the urban environment could 
not be guided or controlled. 


Juxtaposition of Symbols 


In the visual field, particularly in the successive images that we 
perceive in our environment, the juxtaposition of images offers 
the most potent symbolic qualities. The contrast of the towering 
cathedral with the cluster of small dwellings in a medieval city had 
a symbolic quality. In some of the great cities of the Near East, the 
bleak, undifferentiated long span of the desert, offset by the flam- 
boyant richness of the clustered buildings, created a perceptual 
tension with great symbol-evoking power. In our cities, the juxta- 
position of very large with very small buildings, of busy with tranquil 
areas, are more than simple expressions of variety. Contemporary 
urban dwellers living in a restrained, almost inhuman setting usually 
welcome every sign of the natural world that can be introduced. 
Central Park is more than a pleasant means for escaping the busy- 
ness of the city; in its juxtaposition with a surrounding frame of high 
buildings it is a symbol of the richness and strength of metropolitan 
existence. It is self-evident that the architect or planner cannot 
consciously create this grand scale of poetry with such symbolic 
juxtapositions; but, on the other hand, awareness of the power and 
meaning of contrasting forms is necessary if we are to guide the 
shaping of a rich poetic city. In the intricate and numerous visual- 
sequence relationships that the city offers its population, meanings 
are conveyed in accordance with the structure of the sequence path 
that we follow. 

We read the personality of a man through observing the sequence 
of his expressions and actions. We read the character of the cityscape 
in the same way. A single-cell organism is immediately dependent on 
its environment, and has no means of controlling it. Only when cells 
grow into complex masses do they develop a fixed internal organiza- 
tion capable of protecting them from change or disturbance in the 
external environment. In this complex stage there is a division of 
labor, with the functioning of specific organs coordinated. In a 
complex social state, a similar structuring develops. Under primitive 
conditions, individuals are free to move. In the complex production 
processes of our civilization, the division of labor and the physical 
stability of the work place bring about a relative fixation of the 
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individual in the group. His mobility is a highly limited one. From 
home to work, from work to home, from home to shopping, the indi- 
vidual follows a defined path at a specified time. Each path of travel 
offers its characteristic challenge. The basic unit of our urban vision, 
accordingly, is not the fixed spatial location but the transportation- 
defined pattern of a sequence of vistas. 

Let us compare the succession of impressions from opposite direc- 
tions in a sequence experience. A commuter usually takes the same 
route in entering and leaving the city, but the elements of the se- 
quence experience are in reverse order. Entering, he sees calm, well- 
groomed suburbia; then the industrial outskirts; then the belt of 
slums; then the heavy traffic and kaleidoscopic variety of the business 
area. In the sequence each shift of vista conveys meaning. The jump 
from the tidy, pastoral quality of the suburban area to the garbage 
dumps and smoke rings of the industrial outskirts inevitably gives rise 
to some feeling in the perceptive traveler. Going home, he finds simi- 
larly that the sequence of scenes from the power-suggestive indus- 
trial plants to the inhuman substandard dwellings of the industrial 
slums is charged with larger meanings. The same form elements, in 
reverse order, evoke different responses. The succession of distances 
and the strength of the impacts are compositional elements of sym- 
bolic significance. 

It is evident that without a major restructuring of the environment 
this chain of images cannot be modulated. But an analysis of their 
impacts can bring significant understanding and, possibly, tools for 
shaping and controlling parts of the environment. An awareness of 
the qualities of meaning evoked in the spectator by certain sequence 
relations of morphological elements would help him to develop the 
sensitivity necessary for forming sound judgments. There is a 
potential new keyboard of creative formation that can be understood 
with the aid of technical tools, such as motion pictures, and it may be 
used with increasing scope. A careful survey of the relationships of 
form elements in successjon is the necessary beginning. Sequential 
relations of open and closed space, high and low buildings, rich or sim- 
ple surfaces, natural features and man-created forms, and the many 
other variables, can be studied, recorded, and manipulated in order 
to gain some feeling for the expressive qualities inherent in the 
juxtaposed features in the sequence chain. Regular and irregular 
changes, rhythmical or contrapuntal sequences of different space 
distances, have to be recorded and interpreted. The range is too 
vast to be brought down to experimental testing, but there are means 
for helping us to understand these processes. 
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Because of the enlarged scale and increased complexity of the 
metropolitan environment, one central core as an expression of civic 
connectedness is insufficient for all purposes. There is an increasing 
need to express in symbolic form not one cooperative act, but the 
interrelatedness of the whole urban field. Architectural history sug- 
gests a procedure common to all cultures: the emphasizing of struc- 
turally important elements. To reveal the cooperative functions of the 
separate structural members, master builders and architects have 
accented the primary weight-carrying members, especially at the 
critical points of their function. There is a similar possibility in the 
broader scale of city structure. Dominant functional areas that reveal 
significant cooperative effort can also be articulated by decorative 
means appropriate to the scale and dimensions of the city. In our 
present cityscape the various areas are undefined. The basic char- 
acteristic of our present life is interdependence, but the molding 
expressive symbols of this interdependence are still missing. 

The exploded space of the metropolis in which effective distance 
depends upon the mode of travel and in which vast areas and popu- 
lations become linked in a single urban fabric makes the unit building 
or unit area a less important symbol than in the past. We must find 
contemporary substitutes and expressive symbols of these new 
dynamic dimensions. This is especially difficult when the parts of the 
city are unclear; often today, when one drives in from a suburban 
residential area to the working center of a city, the sequence of scenes 
is chaotic, its connecting links are lost, and its symbolic significance 
is stillborn. What is actually expressed is chaotic, haphazard growth. 
But the city’s parts can be made clear, and a restudy of the sequence 
of vistas in expressive continuities can offer new symbols. Sharp 
accents signifying character changes between two areas give legibility 
and underline the structural logic of the total urban scene. The 
heights of buildings, open or closed spaces, changing color schemes, 
or the alternation of intense, vibrating shopping areas and disciplined 
public squares can express meaning in and through their connections. 

A new art form of our century is the collage, a device by which 
materials from the most heterogeneous fields are brought into a 
contrasting but complementing ensemble. The cityscape is to some 
degree a counterpart of the collage, in which the contrast and variety 
of the elements produces a vitality through tension and the potential 
of structure. Through the cooperation of architects, designers, paint- 
ers, and scuiptors skilled in the expressive nature of forms, a wealth of 
new architectural devices, color, and textural values can be brought 
into play. We must learn to make every building expressive, not just 
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by its material and structural principles, but by the nature of the life 
it serves. Secure on this level of small units, the next step would be to 
group the buildings where the spatial relations with each other and 
with the ground could form a broader scale of differentiation by 
means of a common spirit. The individuality of a building should 
cooperate with the expressive form of a group of buildings. This 
expressive articulation of the cityscape can be expanded to include 
districts, areas, and sections. By defining characteristic features, the 
variety that exists latently can be made manifest. Redirecting interest 
toward differentiation would inevitably bring qualities of visual dis- 
tinction to the fore. 

If the spatial network of a city is logical and its physical patterning 
clear and legible, then the people will be able to perform their com- 
plex activities efficiently. There is a threshold beyond which social 
intercourse becomes impossible. Our simple perceptual processes 
select and edit the complex visual field until a meaningful hierarchy 
of significant shapes arises. Similarly, in the intricate pattern of group 
communication in an extended environment there is a need to break 
up the complex field into distinct groups and units and then relate 
them in a functional and logical pattern. The bigger the city area, the 
greater the need to make the component parts (buildings, streets, 
districts ) distinct in character and with clearly defined boundaries. 
They must be sensed not only in their individual characteristics but 
as a part of the over-all background pattern. The individuality of a 
group or unit must also be realized in its functional connectedness 
with the social, economic, and cultural whole of the city. Thus, the 
physical makeup of the urban environment must not only take the 
individual units into consideration, but these distinctly perceived 
separate features must also be grasped in their relation to the spatial 
and functional fibers of the whole. 

The increasing differentiation of the city offers a wide variety 
of scenes. Each city possesses a total personality, yet it contains a 
broad spectrum of individually characteristic units. The increasing 
scope of the living space of a city brings a greater variety of stimula- 
tion, opportunities, and vistas to explore and exploit. If the city can 
be structured and unified, therefore, the increase in complexity be- 
comes an asset. No richness is added, however, through the mere 
multiplication of identical units or areas. Only a disciplined differ- 
entiation of the city offers perceptual challenges such as contribute to 
a city environment that is emotionally and intellectually stimulating. 
The difference between the impact of continuous challenge on the 
mechanical and on the organic level is clearly put in a phrase from 
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D’Arcy Thompson: “The soles of our shoes wear thin through use, 
but the soles of our feet become strong through it.” The challenge 
created by the wide range of stimulations coming from a well- 
differentiated and at the same time well-articulated environment is 
an important factor in the growth of knowledge, in richness of experi- 
ence, and in civic connectedness. 

Differentiation must be purposeful. The variation in character 
among city areas has to be consistent with realities; otherwise articu- 
lation becomes tiresome repetition. Extreme contrasts—for example, 
the contrast between a wealthy residential and an impoverished slum 
area—defy articulation because of a gap too wide for bridging and 
they attenuate the potential unity of the city. But open squares, nar- 
row streets, a tranquil park, a business area, or a well-sheltered resi- 
dential section—all are perceived more clearly, more intensely, and 
more characteristically if they are in proper proportion to one another 
in size and distance, and in proper order in the sequential circulation 
pattern of the city. In any artistic creation, varied elements have to be 
brought to a common goal. A city must find a structure in which a 
wide range of elements is brought into a common functioning whole 
through gradations, contrasting boundaries, rhythmically repeated 
similarities. A well-harmonized basic spatial pattern can be greatly 
helpful in manipulating group life, mixing people, or keeping them 
separated, as necessary. At the same time, however, it is imperative 
that this pattern be flexible enough to permit new orientation via im- 
proved technology, changes in custom, and new groupings. 

A city form that has such unity does more than facilitate the life 
within it. The richness, inner logic, and harmony of units in an urban 
environment function symbolically. In a certain sense, there arises an 
artistic creation that stimulates sensibilities, increases sensitivity to 
surroundings, and transforms attitudes. 


Articulating the City: The Process 


Every process of high-level schematization follows this sequence. 
(1) The introduction of stress into the unstructured field yields a 
figural pattern. (2) Component units of the figural pattern are read 
through the establishment of their boundaries; we become aware of 
the parts of the structure. (3) The connexity of the parts is read 

through the determination of the links among them. (4) The struc- 
ture itself is read through integrating the parts in their connexity. 
Thus, the low-level structure of the field becomes a high-level struc- 
ture. 
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We bring the symbolic structure of the urban environment into 
legibility according to the following sequence. (1) From the per- 
ceptual field of the urban environment we resolve such units as 
houses, streets, squares, neighborhoods, sections, according to our 
grasp of the individuality of their features. (2) We read the bound- 
aries—rivers, walls, gaps, changes of form or expression—that define 
these units. Thus we become aware of the parts of the city structure. 
(3) We read the connexity of the parts in terms of their bonds and 
links—on the one hand, the traffic arteries and rail and transit lines 
that collect and distribute the life blood of the city; on the other, 
doors, windows, bridges, tunnels, and long inclusive vistas. (4) The 
parts in their connexity are read together as a common structure—the 
symbolic form, the intrinsic symbol of the urban whole. 

The “New-Yorkness” of New York is due largely to the exciting 
variety of its constituent areas. Fifth Avenue, Central Park, the 
United Nations building, Harlem, Greenwich Village, the East River, 
Wall Street, etc., together make up what we perceive as New York the 
city. In our imagination we may toy with the idea of leaving out one 
or another of these areas, thus changing the composite character of 
New York. To test our sense of the wholeness of the city, we may 
carry the game further and in our imagination gradually delete a series 
of successive parts. It soon becomes evident that eliminating certain 
parts of New York implies not only a change of size but a change of 
character. If we played the same game with a city like Los Angeles, 
whose parts are less differentiated, the deletion of some of them 
would mean more of a change in size than in character. We may carry 
on this imaginary game in another direction: instead of leaving out 
parts, we can try relocating them. We will inevitably discover a cer- 
tain logic of growth expressed by the present structural configuration. 
Evidently, the variety of characteristic areas is an integral part of New 
York. The boundaries between one and another region are consequent 
and belong to its structural expressiveness. ! 

The communication path has less symbolic significance, for recent 
years have witnessed major transformations without altering the 
essential characteristics of the metropolitan whole. Many smaller 
cities, however, have resisted the passage of new throughways bypass- 
ing the center of the city, for this would entail not only an economic 
displacement but also a major shift in expressive character. 

In the town small enough to be grasped in a clear structural 
pattern, the communication and transportation network tells us the 
most. The larger the city, the more significant the differentiation of its 
parts, their boundaries, and connecting links. On a visual level, the 
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transportation network as a whole becomes increasingly conceptual, 
a question of cartography abstracted from immediate visual legibility. 
Nevertheless, key parts of the transportation network can become 
symbolic through their autographic style: bridges, stations, or other 
details. A bus stop in Boston is marked by a band on a pole, in New 
York by a sidewalk standard. A Metro entrance with its art-nouveau 
character means Paris. Trolleys run in subway tubes only in Boston. 
The Moscow subway station is sui generis. The door does not open 
automatically in the London underground; you must open it yourself. 

Differences in age further enrich the characterizing parts. In, let 
us say, a small New England town composed largely of historically 
meaningful buildings, a few new buildings may provide too sudden a 
contrast, and, instead of adding to the total, may have a jarring effect. 
In a large metropolis, where historic growth has characteristic areas 
comparable to the age rings of a tree, each new one is absorbed in a 
visually and meaningful connected continuum and adds to the rich- 
ness of the whole. The new buildings or sections have no formal 
structural connections with the total but complement one another in 
an enriching sense. The Lever Brothers building or the United Na- 
tions building in New York may bring a shift of emphasis but always 
within the total field. On the other hand, the John Hancock building 
in Boston is too abrupt a contrast to the smaller scale of its surround- 
ings and is thus a disturbing and unbalanced factor. Philadelphia, 
like Boston, abounding in visible links connecting the modern super- 
city with its eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century past, has de- 
veloped a master plan for ensuring the survival of these historic links 
in the symbolic patterning of the burgeoning metropolis. 


Articulating the City: The Connections 


The door, the window, or any opening between enclosed spatial 
units is an index to the freedom of movement possible on the actual 
physical level, to the freedom of the eye to wander on the visual 
level. There are numerous devices men have discovered or invented 
that bridge separate, bounded spatial regions. 

The window or the door has another important feature as well: 
it can be regulated, that is, it can be a part of the fence or barrier when 
it is closed, or it can function on its own terms when it acts as an 
opening. The height, the width, the strength, the degree of opening 
are also indexes of the opportunities for freedom of traffic. The link 
or path between spatially defined areas helps to articulate a spatial 
continuum. This may be an extended door or window providing a di- 
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rect transition from one place to another; it may be an extended transi- 
tion actually incorporating spatial areas. Roads, bridges, tunnels, air 
routes, river paths, subways, overpasses, underpasses, rotaries, or 
cloverleafs are such patterns; they connect regions by concentrating 
and distributing traffic. Utilities and communications have corre- 
sponding distribution paths: power lines, water pipes, telegraph and 
telephone lines, radio and television channels. Here again, the 
visible features are the indexes of certain actual or potential events in 
transportation or communication. They may have a wide range of 
spatial configuration in different geometries. 

Boundaries, openings, and links are important aspects of the 
intrinsic symbolism of the urban environment. Their specific char- 
acters, their esthetic features, their references to the life pattern—all 
constitute important elements of the symbolic structure. The degrees 
of relationship between boundaries and openings are determined by 
the type of life associated with them and are expressive of the values 
and aspirations of the group. The differences between a well-fenced 
suburban area and an unfenced fluid space show clear differences in 
human attitudes. A confining, restrained subdivision of space ex- 
presses a lack of a sense of community in a typical class, a caste, or a 
prestige group. Condensed space, without rigid isolation devices, 
facilitates and expresses aspects of community life. 

As we have said above, single factors become intrinsic symbols 
only through their structural connectedness. Naturally, these spatial 
devices gain meaning only through reference to what they divide or 
connect. The boundaries are boundaries of characteristic spatial 
areas. The interior of a house and the garden outside are particular 
types of surroundings; their dividing boundaries are meaningful only 
in terms of what they separate. Today, there is a growing tendency to 
design houses in which the boundaries between the inside and the 
outside are minimized. Structural devices of the house accent the 
structure of the outside, for example, walls that extend into the gar- 
den. On the other hand, landscape elements assume an important role 
inside the building. 

This semi-fusion of two distinct spatial atmospheres is justified for 
many reasons. As technical knowledge enabled the production of 
buildings with thermal and illumination control, the old heavy- 
masonry protective walls became unnecessary in order to give a feel- 
ing of shelter. On the other hand, as the increasingly mechanized 
world isolated us from the rich fluctuation of the organic world, the 
psychological need arose to borrow as much as possible from nature 
to make urban life acceptable. Here again, the structural combina- 
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tions of the space areas, with their defining or connecting devices, are 
characteristic of the needs, attitudes, and values of contemporary 
man. In the broader urban pattern, similar needs may be recognized. 
The city is no longer an enclosed territory with walls to protect it 
from an outside enemy. It is a spatial pattern that needs to fight 
against the internal enemy of complete isolation from fresh air, sun- 
shine, and open space. Boundaries, connecting links, and openings 
are being structured in a new pattern. This structure is again a 
symbolic form expressing certain emerging values. 


Traffic and Symbolic Form 


Traffic is a major battleground of the city’s struggle to preserve 
itself as a place where the human life within it may continue to exist, 
to grow, and to encompass its organic and symbolic ends. Traffic and 
the parking of vehicles are a factor of confusion in our attempts to 
articulate the city form. 

There is a basic form relation among those stable elements in the 
environment that have long historic memories and relatively well- 
established esthetic roles. Though our spatial concepts and our 
dominant esthetic attitudes have undergone changes, we have accu- 
mulated knowledge of what the satisfactory space patterns of related 
spatial forms are. We have, however, little historic guidance for 
relating static space forms, such as buildings, with today’s fast moving 
vehicles of transportation. 

Problems arise at many levels. First of all, the aggressive dynamics 
must be balanced by the larger stable world. It would also seem that 
there is an incompatible contrast between the forms of buildings and 
of cars. This is most apparent whenever the cars are stationary and 
their endless line blurs the perceptual ordering of architectural rela- 
tionships. The clash of colors of the two- and three-tone cars, with 
their chaotic geometry and chromium haloes, serves only to create dis- 
turbance. Herein lies one of the most serious esthetic bottlenecks of 
the urban scene. In motion cars tend to blend into a kaleidoscopic 
stream that, in an esthetic sense, can accent the nature of the sur- 
rounding buildings. Standing, they at best compete with and in most 
cases suffocate their surroundings. 

Aside from functional needs, the esthetic handicap alone is serious 
enough to demand our attention. Few of the innumerable parking 
solutions take this factor into consideration. Although fringe parking 
alleviates the downtown traffic press, it takes unpleasant visual forms 
in the important connecting areas between downtown and the city 
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periphery. The problem of desk-side parking facilities for new office 
buildings, theaters, hospitals, and stores will be fully solved only when 
the esthetic aspect is controlled. This will necessitate some carefully 
considered, visually satisfactory screens to hide the groupings of 
motor cars. Natural or artificial screening, such as trees or esthetically 
pleasing fences, will help to accommodate the appearance of parking 
lots and meter areas to the surrounding city scene. Municipal or 
private garages, in alleviating parking, must, like open-air lots, be 
considered as to their location, their approaches, and their visual 
relations to the total space pattern. Open-deck, exposed-steel garages 
can bring a new technical accent to the environment in keeping with 
the car forms. 

The filling station is a similar problem. Its gaudy, attention-catch- 
ing “acrobatic” devices in a sense are justified by the necessity of 
attracting the fast moving eye, but the station, too, must find a proper 
relation with its background. 

Both the problem of advertising and display and that of parking 
demand a thorough analysis and fundamental proposals. These fields 
are allied through their visual needs. Each has arrived at a point of 
supersaturation at which original purposes have been lost through 
exaggerated crowding. Both problems demand a new structural 
solution, common denominators that can reduce their complexity 
into controllable terms. A possible starting point is to eliminate all 
unnecessary redundancy in an attempt to simplify a codification of 
the elements. This need is already self-evident in advertising. Park- 
ing simplification can be achieved by concealing those aspects of the 
environment that choke off visual and physical traffic orientation. 

This system of codification has two interdependent objectives: to 
be functionally efficient and esthetically satisfactory. Both goals are 
important in a broader context, for they must be related to and fit in 
with their surroundings. There is no rigidly fixed code one can use, 
for the underlying objective in designing an efficient communication 
system is to make it an esthetically pleasing, vital form with flexibility 
and susceptibility to change. 


Light 


Today, the visual manifestations of the urban world are greatly 
modified through the use of artificial lights. Spatial forms and their 
interrelations are overlaid with a different type of pattern because of 
illumination at night, and the city has more than ever a double life. 

Both the problem of orientation and the problems of continuity are 
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fundamentally transformed when day changes to night. Cues that are 
legible in the daytime become largely useless at night. Forms, colors, 
and distances that by day may have a satisfactory esthetic configura- 
tion are considerably transformed by the lights, which usually have 
little to do with the surfaces, edges, and consequent form relation- 
ships of the daylight hours. 

Since the city as a physical object that we perceive remains 
constant during this double life, it is important to understand the 
problems of continuity in this particular transformation. Few people 
would deny that it is a rewarding esthetic experience to perceive the 
first stages of transformation at dusk. In this first phase, the major 
forms and spaces of the cityscape are still clearly indicated, but a new 
system of space is superimposed on this form world through the 
change of the dark window holes into bright sparks of electric light. 
Streets once marked by the boundaries of buildings receive their new 
outlines in street lights. The multicolored traffic is gradually trans- 
formed into the mobile illumination traces of the cars. 

As yet, a conscious exploitation of the inherent possibilities of 
these changes has hardly been attempted. There are many promising 
possibilities. Because of its wide range of intensity and color, illumi- 
nation can be utilized as an important device for guiding orientation. 
Without sacrificing their primary role of illuminating, street lights 
could be carefully modified in position and color to synchronize with 
the coding of location and direction. 

The incredibly rich esthetic potentials of the new range of colors, 
their shapes and their brightness as they are offered to us by the new 
tools of illumination, are the potential palettes of a new civic art. It 
is not difficult to imagine what such purposeful efforts could achieve, 
for, through lucky accidents, we have some amazing examples in 
which the accidental configurations of display lights combined with 
the car lights produce visions of great splendor. 

In a certain sense the forms of modern architecture and the very 
existence of the present scale of urban life stem from advances in illu- 
mination. The transmission of light—natural and artificial_through 
large sheets of glass has been decisive in the development of a new 
sense of space and a new awareness of lighted structures. Without 
artificial lighting in our houses and on our streets, we could not orient 
ourselves, and the circulation of our goods and our persons would 
diminish to a comparative trickle. All twenty-four hours of the day 
are now exploitable, and nature’s sharp articulation of night and day 
has in our cities fused into a single day-night fabric of time. More- 
over, no matter how chaotic, blighted or illegible a city is, it is trans- 
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formed when evening comes and the lights go on. Points, lines, plane 
figures, and volumes of light—steady and winking, moving and still, 
white and colored—from windows, signs, spectaculars, headlights, 
traffic lights, street lights, combine into a fluid, luminous wonder—one 
of the great sights of this or any age. This impressive sight is a by- 
product of utility, an accident if you will, but its accidental wealth 
reminds us of the concentrated, ordered beauty of the great windows 
of thirteenth-century cathedrals. 

What has been said previously about the periodicity between 
orderly and random patterning holds true here as well. The major 
poles in this context are darkness and light. It is a commonplace 
experience to have a strong response when moving from a dark unlit 
side street to a gaudy theater district. But there are innumerable 
gradations of experience between these two extremes. The utilization 
of such qualities of experience as such transitions evoke could create a 
new type of patterning of the urban night scene. The contrast and 
transition gained by regulating the brightness of illumination and 
locating light sources through varying their heights and intervals 
could give both articulation and enrichment. A focused source of 
light, such as a candle, a lamp, or a fireplace, generates a focused 
attention, almost a feeling of warmth or nesting. Our interests are so 
function-centered that such emotional use of light is rarely given 
thought. There is a growing interest in developing a new meaning 
and a new form to city cores. A carefully devised ordering of light 
could become an important tool in drawing people together in certain 
areas. 

Light is now used for the dramatic emphasis of major buildings. 
This emphasis could be carried into a broader scope, defining the 
boundaries of city scenes, indicating characteristic differences, and 
accenting the most important foci of common life. 

The great need is to bring the isolated accidental effects into a 
coordinated sequential pattern in which the individual features 
mutually define one another by contrasting accents of their unique 
qualities. It is also important to create a common, continuous night 
scene that corresponds on its own terms to the structural, spatial, and 
living aspects of the urban reality. 

At the moment, almost all work connected with the lighting of 
cities is done by illumination engineers or by advertising-display 
specialists. Each of them takes on a task with his limited horizon, 
utterly disregarding the implications of his own work for the adjacent 
areas or for the problems to which his work gives rise. A new type of 
creative mentality is needed, one that can combine knowledge of the 
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craft with heightened esthetic sensibility and greater awareness of 
the problems of the city. 

The utilization of climatic changes in the surrounding world 
belongs to this area of thinking. It is evident that the cityscape under- 
goes major transformations during the day through the changing 
patterns of light and shadow. In our speed-obsessed, fast-growing 
cities, there is little use of the important factor of shadow change. 
Here again, the consciously planned act has little value, but a careful 
analysis of the esthetic implications of changing shadows in certain 
significant areas could help plot changes that are in tune with the 
richness inherent in the relationship of light, shadow, and form. 

The use of light to clarify and inform architectural spaces and 
complex cityscapes is not yet a discipline. We have no command of 
creative principles based upon a thorough understanding of light and 
the tools of lighting and upon a full awareness of what is needed to 
raise the art of employing light to a high level. Certain preliminary 
steps have been taken. We know, for instance, how to make illumina- 
tion sufficient and comfortable. This has been the goal of illumina- 
tion engineers, who have learned all that physiology and physics can 
teach them in this respect, both in natural and in artificial lighting. 

Architects and city planners want more than comfort and ampli- 
tude in lighting. They know that they have great opportunities in 
designing with light, for stainless steel, reinforced concrete, and new 
structural systems are fitting partners for lighting tools and, with 
them, suggest a whole new range of light qualities for architectural 
surfaces and spaces. But they do not know how to take full advantage 
of their opportunities. No doubt their capacity will grow as they 
continue to deal with the problem, but a major breakthrough seems 
hardly in the offing. It is possible, however, that such a breakthrough 
could be at least hastened through an effort that is not directed toward 
the immediate problems of architecture and planning but toward the 
exploration of the realm of lighting itself as a field for artistic expres- 
sion and the creative imagination. 

By joining territories presently unconnected into a common realm 
of the use of light, we can hope for the development of fundamentally 
new principles based upon the full mobilization of artistic sensibilities 
and a full grasp of technical knowledge. All of our experience leads us 
to believe that there is a higher unity among the great traditional 
systems of working with light: the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
glass techniques of York, Chartres, Bourges, Le Mans, Sens, Laon and 
the Sainte-Chapelle; the vibrating play of light of the Ravenna glass 
mosaics; the sculptural modulation of simple buildings in the Mediter- 
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ranean region, from ancient times to the present, with their unsur- 
passed exploitation of sunlight to define form and enhance surface; 
and, finally, the use of light in modern stagecraft, still photography 
and movies, display, the electronic instrumentation of light, the pro- 
jected play of light, electronically controlled lighting devices. Their 
common principles must be discovered and applied in important 
tasks. 

The imaginative use of light is the neglected area of modem 
design. In other areas, architects, planners, engineers, and artists 
have established the basis for a physical environment impressive in 
scale, authentic in its solution of twentieth-century needs, and prom- 
ising in its enrichment of our life. Technical advances in lighting 
have taken place, and designers with light have had their victories, 
Nevertheless, lighting can be developed in ways we have not even 
begun to explore, and an undreamed-of opulence of esthetic experi- 
ence awaits us. 


Texture and Rhythm 


We have found that periodicity is an important factor in the per- 
ceptual structuring of our visual environment. Complex scenes, high 
buildings, high-intensity and low-intensity lighting, closed and open 
spaces are elements that recur. The recurrence of visual features in 
a structured sequence produces a textural rhythm that facilitates per- 
ceptual unification of the form of the city. 

Abrupt change and gradual change are the two basic units of 
periodic modulation. For example, the angles of streets may change 
in unison, bringing rhythmic order. Similarly, a gradual diminution 
or increase of the height of buildings, the width of streets, and the 
flow of traffic organizes a directional structure. 

Total regularity is taxing to the human organism and has func- 
tional as well as esthetic shortcomings. Initial steps in planning park- 
ways (abandoned in the current design of throughways) were taken 
to avoid changes in direction, to adjust speed to a constant rate, and 
to frame the roadway with standardized buildings and landscaping. 
The monotony of a long trip over one of these turnpikes is not only 
psychologically displeasing but dangerous as well. The urban en- 
vironment, on the other hand, suffers more from the dangers of over- 
complexity than from those of monotony. 

Textures as qualities of living surface are significant in the rhyth- 
mic structuring of the cityscape. In a complex environment like ours, 
the architectural spatial order is becoming less and less dominant and 
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the textural play of buildings in sequence increasingly noticeable. To 
bring the vibrating, changing surfaces into a perceivable order, certain 
regularities among them have to be emphasized. One is the grain or 
density; another is the inherent direction. In the esthetic organization 
of the urban scene, both aspects of texture can be utilized. Regular 
changes from finely to coarsely grained surface textures bring their 
own type of order. The direction of textural qualities can best be 
illustrated by simple examples. When seen from a distance, roof pat- 
terns whether made from tile or shingle vary in their apparent 
directional alignment according to the movement of the eye, thus 
producing an oscillating surface texture. A tree whose leaves are wav- 
ering before a brick wall shows two textural surfaces, different both 
in grain and in mobility. The flutter of the leaves is important to the 
esthetic quality perceived. 

Our city scenes are made up of a rich combination of such textural 
characteristics; stable and mobile textures with different intensities 
and different directions are woven into a common fabric. At this 
moment, all the threads are accidental and, in an esthetic sense, 
uncontrolled. Although there is very little chance to control com- 
pletely the textural range of the environment, an awareness of some 
of its effects could be a guide to those who are charged with the tasks 
of city planning. 

There are many natural visual experiences that are esthetically 
pleasing mainly because of their periodicity: the rhythmic oscillation 
of waves; the modulation of flames in a fireplace; the repeated pat- 
terns of light and shadow everywhere. The regular repetition of 
action and repose is the key to every rhythm of work or esthetic 
process. 

In our performance of so complex a task as the perception of our 
urban environment, periodicity has more intricate aspects. It com- 
bines regularly repeated configurations, such as dense traffic or ar- 
rangements of park benches. Part of the great richness of the Paris 
scene is owed to the large number of small parks recurring at almost 
regular intervals. As activity must be punctuated by repose, so should 
the task of orientation be balanced by frequently recurrent oppor- 
tunities for rest. In traveling through the urban environment there 
are a great number of periodic lulls such as traffic lights or bus stops. 
These directly underscore the rhythmic structure of the environment. 

It is important to have a variety of situations each with its rhyth- 
mic character, contrasting with one another, flowing into one another. 
The vitality of the cityscape depends on this. It is significant that 
some of the most sensitive and daring painters of our age have been 
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occupied in reading and expressing the rhythm of the urban scene, 
Mondrian, one of the major figures in contemporary art, is obsessed 
with expressing the rhythmic richness of the metropolis. His Broad- 
way Boogie-Woogie, a major opus of twentieth-century art, draws 
its stimulation and its expressive idiom from the pulsation of New 
York city traffic according to the beats and measures of streets and 
buildings. 

The amplitude and frequency of the images reaching us may be 
interpreted in terms of thresholds. As we have pointed out above, 
the human capacity for perception is limited by certain physiological 
and psychological factors. We must close our eyes when we look into 
the extreme brightness of the sun. There is a definite limit to the 
number of elements we can instantaneously perceive with clarity. 
Beyond a certain speed, changing signals cannot be grasped individ- 
ually, for the impression fuses into a blur. 

These delimiting thresholds can derive either from the motion of 
the observer or from the velocity of the objects or patterns in the 
environment, and they determine whether there is to be order or 
disorder in continuous visual experiences. The frequency factor is 
the more dominant one here. Because of the threshold in our per- 
ceptual capacity, only certain limited impacts when we pass through 
a city scene can be retained and interpreted. 

Some thresholds we ourselves establish through immediate pur- 
pose, or else have established long ago through our becoming sensi- 
tive or resistant to qualities of the environment. There are some 
absolute thresholds, however. Objects close to us when we are on a 
speeding train, for example, are perceived as a blur, and we are 
unable to resolve clear forms. 

In the total pattern of perception, both clear and distorted vision 
are esthetically important. A continuous chain of clear information 
may force us to break our attention if it does not give the necessary 
periodicity to the process of perception. Without the succession of 
activity and repose in our perception, the scene would be so dense 
with information that it would lie beyond our grasp. A world made 
continually illegible by overcomplexity or an extreme speed of impacts 
strains and irritates the observer. Artistic forms employ a periodicity 
of order and disorder to build up a total continuity through the proper 
sequence of these relationships. 

In the urban scene, the sequences of a consciously planned pattern 
are impossible, but a modification of extremes and a timing of certain 
aspects of the poles of order and disorder could be accomplished. For 
instance, the monotony of a regularly patterned city space can be 
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interrupted by a condensed shopping area, full of variety and extreme 
in complexity and tempo. Conversely, the complex dense atmosphere 
of some urban centers can be broken by small squares of patterned 
landscape. It will require an increased sensibility to make such 
conscious changes. 

In its processes of growth, the city goes through these phases of 
unstructured randomness and patterned orderliness. Only after a 
certain stage of structuring and activity does it become necessary to 
interconnect them in a planned, logical fashion. After reaching the 
ordered stage, the city will branch out again in new directions of 
growth, introducing uncontrolled vistas, full of challenge and com- 
plexity. By clearly understanding the interconnection between city 
growth and our perceptual processes, we may find some guiding 
principles for regulating the evolution of the city. 
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The American Intellectual versus the American City 


ALTHOUGH THE CiTy has become one of the most absorbing and most 
intensively studied social problems in America today, and although 
it is now fashionable for intellectuals to express an almost tender 
concern for its future, to hope that its decay can be arrested, and 
to offer plans for its revitalization, this has not always been the 
attitude of our greatest American thinkers.‘ For a variety of reasons 
they have expressed different degrees of hostility toward urban life 
in America, hostility which may be partly responsible for a feeling 
on the part of today’s city planner and urban reformer that he has 
no mythology or mystique on which he can rest or depend. We have 
no tradition of romantic attachment to the city in our highbrow litera- 
ture, nothing that remotely resembles the Greek philosopher's attach- 
ment to the polis or the French writer's affection for Paris. And this fits 
very well with the frequently defended thesis that the American writer 
has been more than usually alienated from the society in which he 
lives, that he is typically in revolt against it. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century our society was becoming more and more urbanized, 
but the literary tendency to denigrate the American city hardly de- 
clined in proportion. If anything, it increased in intensity. 

Faced with this fact about the history of American thought, the 
contemporary student of the city can take one of two opposing 
attitudes. He, at his peril, can turn his back on the tradition of 
Jefferson, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, Henry 
Adams, Henry James, Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, and John 
Dewey. In this case he will treat some of the American city’s pro- 
foundest critics as irresponsible literary men or as idle metaphysicians 
who fled the city rather than face its problems. Or he can regard 
this critical tradition as a repository of deep, though troubling, wis- 
dom, one which raises basic questions for any urban reformer, and 
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some of whose premonitions and fears have been more than justified 
by the passage of time. There is no doubt that the second is the 
wiser course. He who would improve the American city can only 
profit by an awareness of what some of our greatest minds have said, 
felt, and thought about one of the most conspicuous and most 
troubling features of our national life. 

One cannot deny, of course, that there were pro-urban literary 
voices like Whitman’s, or that there were urban sociologists like 
Robert Park who tried to speak up for the city. But they are voices 
in “the city wilderness,” never comparing in volume with the anti- 
urban roar in the national literary pantheon. The urbanist must face 
the fact that the anti-urbanist does not live only in the Kentucky hills, 
in the Rockies, in the Ozarks, in the Cracker country, or the bayous. 
He lives in the mind and heart of America as conceived by the intel- 
lectual historian. The intellect, whose home is the city, according to 
some sociologists, has been the American city’s sharpest critic. Every- 
one knows that Jefferson once hoped to discourage the develop- 
ment of the city in America, but he was only the first of a long and 
varied list of critics of the city. 

Jefferson despised the manners and principles of the urban “mob” 
as he knew it in Europe and he hoped to keep it from crossing the 
Atlantic intact. He certainly did not think of the city as “The Hope 
of Democracy,” as some Progressive theorists did at the turn of the 
twentieth century. He adopted a conciliatory tone about the city in 
his old age when he said in 1816 that we could not possibly depend 
on England for manufactures, as he had originally thought, and 
therefore we needed cities. But this does not show any love for the 
city. The country and its yeomen Jefferson loved all his life; in his 
old age he grudgingly accepted the manufacturing city as a necessity. 

The same War of 1812 which led Jefferson to reassess his views 
was followed by a great expansion of the American city. It inaugu- 
rated a major phase of urban civilization between the Revolution and 
the Civil War. By 1860 the urban population was eleven times what 
it had been in 1820. The early decades of the nineteenth century 
saw the decline of Jefferson’s empiricism among American intellec- 
tuals, and the emergence of philosophical transcendentalism, but a 
distaste for the city persisted among American writers. 

The growth of the city in the North produced an even sharper 
reaction in Ralph Waldo Emerson than the European city had pro- 
duced in Jefferson. Emerson’s first philosophical work, Nature, ap- 
peared in 1836, in the middle of that interval which witnessed an 
eleven-fold increase in our urban population. Its very title was a 
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protest against what he thought was happening. Partly under the 
influence of English romanticism, Emerson and some of his friends 
took to deprecating manufacture, art, and civilization, and so it was 
not long before they took to criticizing the city, the greatest of arti- 
facts. The distaste for the city as an artificial creation was associated 
in Emerson’s mind, as it was in the case of many romantic thinkers, 
with doubts about the value of science as an avenue to truth. And 
yet Emerson agreed with the scientifically minded Jefferson about 
the nasty manners and principles of the city. Whereas Jefferson 
was given to arguing the defects of the city in common-sense political 
terms, Emerson sought to buttress his feelings by a metaphysical 
theory. Hence we may label his period as the metaphysical period of 
anti-urbanism. To be is to be natural for Emerson. In the wilder- 
ness he said he found “something more dear and connate than in 
streets or villages.” The life of the city was “artificial and curtailed’; 
it destroyed solitude, poetry, and philosophy. 

One will find passages in which Emerson extolled the application 
of science and the virtues of civilization, the need for sociability to 
educate a man’s sympathies, and the advantages of specialization 
that allow each man to develop his own talents. This suggests a more 
friendly view of the industrial urban society which was emerging in 
his own lifetime. But he always harped on the human failings of 
State Street and commercialism. At times Emerson could celebrate 
the artifice of pure technology, but he persistently attacked the 
debasement of moral standards by those who pursued nothing but 
wealth in the cities as he knew them. One is reminded of Thorstein 
Veblen’s praise of urban industry even as he attacked its financial 
captains, for it was Veblen who saw the modern industrial city 
as the locus classicus of conspicuous waste. 

Thoreau went even farther than Emerson in his distaste for civili- 
zation and the city, for Thoreau also attacked the village and the 
farm. Walden is a bible of anti-urbanism, in which Thoreau cele- 
brates the life of the isolated individual, living in Nature and free 
of all social attachments. No wonder that Thoreau refused to visit 
the Saturday Club, which provided one of the few values of Boston 
in Emerson's eyes: intellectual conversation. And when Thoreau 
refused, Perry Miller reminds us, he put his refusal in no uncertain 
terms: “The only room in Boston which I visit with alacrity is the 
Gentlemen’s Room at the Fitchburg Depot, where I wait for cars, 
sometimes for two hours, in order to get ovt of town.”? No wonder 
Henry James said that Thoreau “was essenti+'ly a sylvan personage. ® 

If Jefferson attacked the city on political grounds, and if Emerson 
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and Thoreau may be represented as criticizing it from the point of 
view of transcendental metaphysics, what shall we say of Poe, Haw- 
thorne and Melville, all of whom may be added to our list of pre- 
Civil War critics of the city? They were far from political theorists 
or metaphysicians but all of them saw the city as the scene of sin 
and crime. Speaking of them, Harry Levin says: “For our dreamers, 
America was a garden, an agrarian Eden, which was losing its inno- 
cence by becoming citified. Melville had located his City of Woe 
in London or Liverpool; Poe had tracked down imaginary crimes 
in the streets of an imagined Paris; and Hawthorne had exposed sins 
most luridly among the ruins of Rome.” As in Jefferson's case, the 
urban models of extreme crime and sinfulness were not located in the 
United States by most of our pre-Civil War anti-urbanists, but they 
saw dark omens in the streets of American cities which made them 
fear that they might become like Paris, London, Liverpool or Rome. 

The observant de Tocqueville expressed his worry about the 
American city in 1835, one year before Emerson's essay Nature 
appeared. He said that the fact that America as yet had no dominat- 
ing metropolis was one of those circumstances which tended to main- 
tain a democratic republic in the United States and to counteract 
that great danger to which all democracies are subject—the tyranny 
of the majority. But de Tocqueville thought that the “lower ranks” 
which inhabited Philadelphia (pop. 161,000) and New York (pop. 
202,000) in the 1830's “constitute a rabble even more formidable 
than the populace of European towns. They consist of freed blacks 
... who are condemned by the laws and by public opinion to a heredi- 
tary state of misery and degradation. They also contain a multitude 
of Europeans who have been driven to the shore of the New World 
by their misfortunes or their misconduct; and they bring to the United 
States all our greatest vices, without any of those interests which 
counteract their baneful influence. As inhabitants of a country where 
they have no civil rights, they are ready to turn all the passions which 
agitate the community to their own advantage; thus, within the 
last few months, serious riots have broken out in Philadelphia and 
New York.”® So seriously did de Tocqueville treat this matter that 
he said: “I look upon the size of certain American cities, and especially 
on the nature of their population, as a real danger which threatens 
the future security of the democratic republics of the New World; 
and I venture to predict that they will perish from this circumstance, 
unless the government succeeds in creating an armed force which, 
while it remains under the control of the majority of the nation, will 
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be independent of the town population and able to repress its 
excesses. 6 

If this could be the conclusion of the most astute foreign observer 
ever to visit our shores, it is not surprising that some of our great 
literary figures might have developed less than an admiring view 
of our urban culture between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
Optimistic empiricists like Jefferson, optimistic transcendentalists like 
Emerson, pessimistic believers in original sin like Hawthorne and 
Melville, all forgot their philosophical differences when they looked 
upon the American city, even before it developed into the industrial 
jungle it was to become between the Civil War and the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Between 1860 and 1900 the urban population quadrupled while 
the rural population only doubled; and, what is more staggering and 
significant, between 1790 and 1890, while the total population of 
the country increased sixteen times, the urban population increased 
139 times.? The great exodus from the countryside was in full force, 
and New England became the scene of deserted hill and village 
farms, while the city’s problems became the great social problems of 
the nation. The city became the home of the elevated railroad, the 
trolley car, the cable car, the subway, the apartment house, the 
telephone, and the skyscraper, while it continued to encourage what 
one physician called “American nervousness.” 

Among the most influential and most fastidious observers of this 
development were Henry Adams and the younger Henry James. 
Both were men of literary genius, both were members of cultivated 
families with wealth in their backgrounds, and for both of them the 
American city provided a profound spiritual problem. Because 
Henry Adams and Henry James lived in the age of the city’s suprem- 
acy, they did not speak of it, as Jefferson had, as a remote future 
phenomenon or as something existing in Europe alone. And, unlike 
Thoreau, they did not feel as though they had only the American city 
and the American wilderness to choose between. Adams and James 
were both refined, civilized, indeed urban men whose animadversions 
on the American city are made more significant precisely because 
they were not opposed to cities in principle. They demonstrate what 
a hard time the American city had at the hands of nineteenth-century 
intellectuals. For here at last were two city types who also found 
the American city sadly wanting. Their reaction to the American 
city is more esthetic, more literary, more psychological than that of 
their predecessors Jefferson and Emerson. 

The two most important documents for an understanding of the 
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views of Adams and James are the former's Education and the latter's 
The American Scene. It is significant that the great problem of the 
Education of Henry Adams was to steer a course between the poles 
of town and country, between the Boston and Quincy of his child- 
hood. “Town,” Adams tells us, “was restraint, law, unity. Country, 
only seven miles away, was liberty, diversity, outlawry, the endless 
delight of mere sense impressions given by nature for nothing, and 
breathed by boys without knowing it.” Adams also tells us that he 
spent his life trying to choose between the ways of life they repre- 
sented, without ever making up his mind. And yet, in a sense, he 
did make up his mind, or the social forces of America made it up 
for him. He could not go back to the Quincy house of his grandfather 
Adams. And, being no Thoreau, he had to live in the American city 
if he was to live anywhere in America. But what was the American 
city in his mature years? Surely not Boston, but New York. And when 
Henry Adams looked at the New York of 1868, he tells us in a book 
which he wrote in 1905 that he felt swept aside by the forces pushing 
the country in a new direction. “His world,” he lamented, “was dead. 
Not a Polish Jew fresh from Warsaw or Cracow—not a furtive Yaccob 
or Ysaac still reeking of the Ghetto, snarling a weird Yiddish to 
the officers of the customs—but had a keener instinct, and intenser 
energy, and a freer hand than he—American of Americans, with 
Heaven knew how many Puritans and Patriots behind him, and an 
education that had cost a civil war.”® Adams felt like the dispossessed 
Indian and the buffalo in America after 1865, for it was a banker’s, 
and neither a buffalo’s nor a Bostonian’s world. To Henry Adams, 
New York symbolized the spiritual confusion of America at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

Henry James, as one might expect, also complained about his 
birthplace, New York, after a period of flirtation with it. James 
attacked it most explicitly in The American Scene, published in 1907 
as the report of an expatriate revisiting the country of his birth. He, 
too, spoke of the city’s chaos, and even the New York skyline insulted 
his very expressively complex sensibilities. He complained of the 
lack of history and of the lack of time for history in a way that 
reminds one of his early critical work on Nathaniel Hawthorne. The 
buildings, he said, “never speak to you, in the manner of the builded 
majesties of the world . . . towers, or temples, or fortresses or palaces 
with the authority of things of permanence or even of things of long 
duration.”!° History had given way to commerce: “The great city 
is projected into its future as practically, a huge continuous fifty- 
floored conspiracy against the very idea of the ancient graces.” 
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The city lacked order, structure, dignity, history. James speaks of 
it as “a heaped industrial battlefield” and as a scene of “the universal 
will to move—to move, move, move, as an end in itself, an appetite at 
any price.”!2 He missed what he called “organic social relations,” 
and he felt some pleasurable relief when he visited Philadelphia, 
because it didn’t “bristle,” and because “it went back.”!4 In this 
spirit he warned: “Let not the unwary .. . visit Ellis Island”!® as 
Henry Adams might have warned in his snobbish way. James was 
upset by what he called “that loud primary stage of alienism which 
New York most offers to sight.”4* And he dreamed “of the luxury of 
some such close and sweet and whole national consciousness as that 
of the Switzer and the Scot.”!7 His final head-shaking conclusion was 
“that there was no escape from the ubiquitous alien into the future or 
even into the present; there was no escape but into the past.”!8 

Of course, one must not forget that Henry James was a cosmop- 
olite, a life-long inhabitant of cities, a man who is reputed to 
have dined out more than any resident of London in his day. One 
must be mindful of the fact that his novel The Princess Casamassima 
represents an effort to penetrate the depths of London, as does his 
famous admiring essay on that city. But James viewed the American 
city in an entirely different way. After his harsh handling of the 
Boston reformers in The Bostonians, the American city did not 
provide him with any serious material for a full-length novel because 
he found neither the uptown nor the downtown of the American 
city sufficiently interesting, as F. O. Mathiessen has pointed out. 
And even The Princess Casamassima shows a greater interest in the 
bizarre doings of weirdly inspired misfits and aristocrats, whose 
philanthropic concern with the slums James satirizes, than a sustained 
interest in the typical life of London. With characteristic delicacy 
and insight he saw the crushing, oppressive defects of the British 
metropolis of his day, but he could never bring himself to the same 
kind of sympathetic concern with the American metropolis that we 
find in Dreiser, Crane, or Norris. 

Although we are primarily concerned with recording the theme 
of anti-urbanism in American writing and thinking, it would be 
absurd to argue that every great writer or thinker in the American 
pantheon was hostile to urban life. The fact is that at the end of the 
nineteenth century there emerged a tendency to view the American 
city in a more friendly manner. By contrast to his brother Henry, 
William James had very little desire to escape from the American 
city into the past. His philosophy was one of hope, of optimism, of 
possibility—indeed, a little bit too much so—and it was this that 
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allowed him to view the urbanization of America in a way that might 
encourage Americans to do something about urban problems. Unlike 
Henry, he did not adore the great cities of Western Europe. For ten 
days after his arrival in Florence in 1875 he “was so disgusted with 
the swarming and reeking blackness of the streets and the age of 
everything, that enjoyment took place under protest.”?° As for 
London, during his visit of 1889 he wrote his sister that he was 
“thoroughly sated” with it, and “never cared to see its yellow-brown- 
ness and stale spaciousness again.”*+ 

William James loved the country but his love of nature was 
tempered by a fondness for sociability, and therefore he was unable 
to subscribe either to Thoreau’s primitivism or to the ultracivilized 
sentiments of his brother. With Emerson he looked to the future, but 
unlike Emerson he did not think that the future excluded the possi- 
bility of a decent life in the cities of America. Many of William 
James's reactions to the buzzing confusion of New York of 1880 and 
1900 had been unfavorable because of “the clangor, disorder and 
permanent earthquake conditions” which he experienced on his cus- 
tomary daylong visits. But in 1907 he spent a longer time there and, 
as he says, “caught the pulse of the machine, took up the rhythm, and 
vibrated mit, and found it simply magnificent.”*? He spoke of it as 
an “entirely new New York, in soul as well as in body, from the old 
one, which looks like a village in retrospect. The courage, the heaven- 
scaling audacity of it all, and the lightness withal, as if there were 
nothing that was not easy, and the great pulses and bounds of prog- 
ress, so many in directions all simultaneous that the coordination is 
indefinitely future, give a drumming background of life that I have 
never felt before. I'm sure that once in that movement, and at home, 
all other places would seem insipid.”** This was written to his 
brother, of all people, after the appearance of the latter’s The Amer- 
ican Scene, but William had evidently read the manuscript, for he 
says: “I observe that your book—‘The American Scene,’—dear H., 
is just out. I must get it and devour again the chapters relative to 
New York.” William would not have liked them upon rereading 
them, and one can imagine how Henry must have winced when 
William exclaimed, “I'm surprised at you, Henry, not having been 
more enthusiastic, but perhaps the superbly powerful subway was 
not opened when you were there!” 

William James, like Walt Whitman, saw virtue and promise in the 
American city. Both William James and Whitman not only accept 
the city as an inescapable part of America, but they enjoy it, as Jeffer- 
son most certainly did not. The year of William James’s discovery 
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of what he called “the new New York” was 1907, when he delivered 
his most famous set of lectures, entitled Pragmatism, at Columbia. 
James thought his philosophy would mediate between the views 
of those whom he called “tenderfoot Bostonians” and those he labeled 
“Rocky Mountain toughs” in philosophy. It is not too fanciful to 
suppose that James identified the great future city, along with his 
pragmatic philosophy, as a blend of, a compromise between, the 
insipidity of Boston and the craggy brutality of the Rockies. A livable 
city on earth, one is tempted to say, is the social counterpart of 
James's pragmatism, and therefore he is one of the first great American 
writers to associate himself with the effort to accept what is good 
and to root out what is bad in the American city. He does not escape 
to the country with Emerson and Thoreau, or to the past with his 
brother and Henry Adams. He revives the wisdom of the older 
Jefferson after a century of transcendentalism, Brook-farming and 
expatriation, and adds to it a love of the city. In doing so he becomes 
the herald of a pragmatic phase in urban thinking. 

But this pragmatic phase, in which the city was joyfully described 
by Frederic C. Howe in 1905 as “The Hope of Democracy,” did not 
last very long. Indeed, Howe's book contained within itself the 
classical argument for the central city’s impending destruction. “The 
open fields about the city are inviting occupancy,” Howe said, “and 
there the homes of the future will surely be. The city proper will 
not remain the permanent home of the people. Population must be 
dispersed. The great cities of Australia are spread out into the sub- 
urbs in a splendid way. For miles about are broad roads, with small 
houses, gardens, and an opportunity for touch with the freer, sweeter 
life which the country offers.”*5 Howe calls the city the hope of 
democracy, but he is, it would appear, a suburban booster rather 
than a city-lover. He shares the basic inability of greater American 
intellectuals to go all out in their admiration for the modern American 
city. 

A more striking illustration of the same thing may be found in 
the writings of John Dewey, the disciple of William James, who 
sympathized with so much of James's interest in the American city. 
In his earlier writing Dewey expressed a typically progressive interest 
in the city. This was part of the political liberalism of the period, 
with its interest in urban planning, social work, socialism, the single 
tax, and muck-raking. The city was not regarded as a perfect form 
of life, but it was seen as having promise. And, to the extent to 
which it showed promise, it became the concern of all sorts of people 
who could criticize it in a constructive spirit quite different from that 
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which dominated the work of militant anti-urbanists from Jefferson 
to Henry James. For a variety of reasons Chicago became the most 
conspicuous locale of this new way of looking at the city. It was the 
home of a great university, which had opened its doors in the ‘nineties 
and which became a center of urban sociology and, it might be said, 
of urban philosophy. One can understand, therefore, why William 
James looked to Dewey and other Chicago intellectuals as his friends, 
and why they regarded him as their spiritual leader. For Chicago at 
the turn of the century was the home of James’s pupil, Robert Park, 
his worshipper, Jane Addams, and his disciple, John Dewey. 

As early as 1899 Dewey was urging that the congregation of men 
into cities was one of the most conspicuous features of the modern 
world and that no theory of education could possibly disregard the 
fact of urbanization. Indeed, the problem of education, as Dewey 
saw it in his School and Society, was how to adjust the child to life 
in the city. The earlier kind of rural environment, in which he had 
been raised as a boy in Vermont, had its virtues, he admitted. It 
encouraged habits of personal orderliness, industry, and responsi- 
bility; it led to a firsthand acquaintance with nature. But, Dewey 
said in 1899, “it was useless to bemoan the departure of the good 
old days .. . if we expect merely by bemoaning and by exhortation 
to bring them back.”** The problem, as Dewey saw it, was that of 
retaining some advantages of the older mode of life while training 
the child to cope with the new urban world. The school, therefore, 
was to be a miniature urban community, a microcosmic duplication 
of macrocosmic Chicago, much as Hull House was in Jane Addams’ 
eyes. The essence of society, said Dewey—and in this he was joined 
by Robert Park and other sociologists—-was communication—and 
therefore the school was to encourage and develop this peculiarly 
social phenomenon, this salient feature of the urban age. Dewey's 
progressivism in educational theory was defined by his broad con- 
ception of communication, his idea that it takes place while children 
are building blocks, dancing, and cooking, as well as on the more 
formal level of asserting propositions. 

Soon, however, a new and more critical attitude toward the city 
began to enter Dewey's writing. In The Public and Its Problems 
(1927) he concluded that steam and electricity, the very forces that 
had created modern society, that had provided it with the means of 
transportation and communication that made urban concentration 
possible, were creating a situation in which communication at its 
most human level was being destroyed. The very forces which 
brought Bangkok and Chicago closer to each other and which 
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brought people from isolated farms to urban centers had dir 
the possibility of “face-to-face” relationships. The primary - 
in the phrase of the sociologist, Charles Horton Cooley, was 

~ pearing rapidly. And while Dewey did not use our current ja - 
he said, in effect, that modern society was becoming a lonely crowd 
of organization men. 

Dewey warned: “Unless local communal life can be restored, the 
public cannot adequately resolve its most urgent problem: to find 

vand identify itself.”*" But the local communal unit of which Dewey 
spoke now was not the enormous city as it was coming to be known 
in the twentieth century. It was more like the University Elementary 
School at the University of Chicago, or Hull House. “Democracy 
must begin at home,” Dewey said, “and its home is the neighborly 
community.”*® As a result, a curious reversal takes place in Dewey's 
thinking. Instead of taking the city as the model for the progressive 
school, he almost speaks as though the urban community should be 
modeled on the progressive school. Jefferson wrote at the end of 
his life: “As Cato concluded every speech with the words, “Carthago 
delenda est, so do I every opinion with the injunction, ‘Divide the 
counties into wards.’” At the end of his life Dewey seemed to con- 
clude every speech with the words, “Divide the cities into settlement 
houses.” 

It is ironic to find the most influential philosopher of the urban 
age in America reverting to the localism of Jefferson, but no more 
ironic than the anti-urbanism of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, our most distinctive architects. For functionalism, like prag- 
matism, is one of a complex of American ideas that could not exist 
in a nonurban society, and yet its greatest spokesmen seem to hate 
the American city. Sullivan’s Autobiography records his distaste for 
Boston in his childhood, and in his Kindergarten Chats he fulminates 
against New York and Chicago. “Lieber Meister,” as Wright called 
Sullivan, bequeathed this hostility to his disciple, and the disciple, 
as everyone knows, added his own powerful spice to the brew of 
anti-urbanism. John Dewey may have reverted to Jefferson’s localism, 
but Wright was a little more partial to Emerson. Not only are there 
copious references to Emerson in Wright's books, but he adds as a 
red-printed appendix to The Living City a long excerpt from Emer- 
son's essay, “Farming, which concludes with a typically transcen- 
dental warning: “Cities force growth and make men talkative and 
entertaining, but they make them artificial.” And so the great Amer- 
ican architect of the twentieth century went back spiritually to 
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ind, while the great American philosopher retreated to Monti- 


juOLg 
qs2ine moral of this tale is that city-loving urban reformers will not 

ogimuch boosting or sentimental admiration of city life in the 
writings of those who have been canonized in our national literature 
and philosophy. A brief flurry of pro-urban sentiment in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century under the encouraging eye 
of Walt Whitman and William James was swiftly buried by the 
exploding megalopolis, but after it our most sensitive and gifted 
intellectuals went on criticizing the American city. Readers who may 
feel that this story is based on an excessively narrow selection of 
writers and thinkers should remember that other readers will find 
in these pages the names of our greatest political thinker, our greatest 
essayist, our greatest philosopher, our greatest theorist of education, 
our greatest novelist, our greatest autobiographer, and our greatest 
architect, all of them throwing up their hands about the most dis- 
tinctive and most pressing features of our national life. If their views 
should not be typical of the nation’s view on this topic, that in itself 
would be a fact that is worth recording and pondering. Moreover, 
it is impossible to produce a list of pro-urban American thinkers who 
remotely approach this collection in distinction and intellectual in- 
fluence. 

In spite of the anti-urbanism of our literary and philosophical 
tradition, the city planner would make a grave mistake if he were to 
dismiss that tradition, if he were to treat it as a point of view from 
which nothing could be learned, if he were to forget it and disregard 
it. Those who must live in today’s American city or who like to live 
in it can profit by taking seriously the urban criticism of our great 
writers, for it was deep and many-sided. It was not only esthetic 
but also moral in character. Henry James spoke most persuasively 
for those who saw the city as a scene of chaos as it presented itself 
to “the painter's eye.” It lacked order, structure, history, and dignity 
in 1907, and God knows that these virtues have not been miraculously 
supplied in the age of urban sprawl and suburban slums. But the 
city, as Robert Park said, is a state of mind as well as an esthetic 
object, and the profoundest critics of the American city have found 
other faults with it. 

When Jefferson warned of the dangers of what he called the city 
mob, when Emerson complained of the city’s artificiality and con- 
ventionalism, when John Dewey lamented the decline of neighbor- 
liness, all of them thought of the city as a place in which certain 
basic human values were being subverted, values which are cherish- 
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able today as they were in the eighteenth century of Jefferson, the 
nineteenth century of Emerson, and the twentieth century of Dewey. 
And what are these values? Jefferson’s worry about the mobs of the 
city arose from doubt about the American city’s capacity to educate 
its inhabitants in a way that would preserve and extend the demo- 
cratic process. And when Emerson worried about the growth of 
artificiality and conventionalism in the city, he was thinking, as were 
his contemporaries, Kierkegaard and John Stuart Mill, about the in- 
crease in conformity, about the decline of individuality which was 
proportional to the increase of urbanization in America. Dewey’s 
main concern was with the improvement of human communication 
within the city; and by communication he did not mean the exchange 
of information alone. He valued the capacity to share feelings and 
experiences, the capacity to discuss with, to learn from and intelli- 
gently persuade others, and to live with them in the profoundest sense. 

Who can deny in 1960, then, that the great problem of the Ameri- 
can city is to demonstrate at least three things: first, that it can solve 
the problem of education for the millions of people who are entering 
its gates, that it can absorb the Puerto Rican, as it has other immi- 
grant groups, into the democratic process; second, that it can foster 
individuality, the capacity and the right of the human being to de- 
velop into a rounded personality who is concerned with more than 
merely commercial values; and third, that it can be more than a 
vast prison of unconnected cells in which people of different occupa- 
tions, color, class, or creed fail to understand one another on the 
basic human issues of social life, let alone agree with one another. 

The moral message of the intellectual critic of the city today is 
not fundamentally different from what it was in the age of Jefferson, 
Emerson, and Dewey. For today’s serious thinker must also build 
upon a respect for the fundamental values of education, individuality, 
and easy communication among men. But, unlike his predecessors, 
he cannot deceive himself about the place in which those values must 
be realized today. The wilderness, the isolated farm, the plantation, 
the self-contained New England town, the detached neighborhood 
are things of the past. All the world’s a city now and there is no 
escaping urbanization, not even in outer space. 
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Utopian Traditions and the Planning of Cities 


Y 
_In 1516 Sm Tuomas More published Utopia, thus kindling for the 
Renaissance as well as for our own times a literary tradition describing 
an ideal future society and by implication criticizing the society 
already in existence. A half-century earlier, two Italian architects, 
Leone Battista Alberti and Filareti (the pseudonym of Antonio 
Averlino), kindled a parallel utopian tradition of designing the ideal 
city. Alberti’s proposals and Filareti’s Sforzinda (a scheme for such 
a city, dedicated to Francesco Sforza), like More's Utopia, initiated 
other efforts to depict a desirable pattern for future living—but with- 
out saying how to achieve it. Curiously, these two traditions did not 
influence each other but developed apart. The literary utopias con- 
structed a desirable future in terms of altered social organizations 
and institutions. The design utopias portrayed a desirable future in 
terms of altered artifacts and the organization of space. 

C. P. Snow has censured the division of contemporary intellectual 
life into two separate cultures, that of the humanists and that of the 
natural scientists. Yet that division is no more marked than is the 
intellectual division between verbal and visual culture. The verbal 
or social utopias, if they have dealt at all with elements of physical 
environment, have done so but superficially: the forms and interre- 
lations of housing, workshops, facilities for education and recreation, 
and the distribution of open land, have followed, as afterthoughts, 
alterations in property, in family, in political and other institutions. 
Conversely, the utopias of visual design have ignored class structure, 
the economic base, and the process of government in the desirable 
future they present. 

Despite their mutual isolation, these two traditions have some 
remarkable similarities. Most of the creators of social utopias believe 
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that man will be happier, more productive, or more religious—or 
“better,” according to some moral criterion, if the institutions of so- 
ciety are altered. Most of the creators of the physical utopias imply 
that men will be healthier, more orderly, more satisfied, more inspired 
by beauty—better in some other way, if the physical environment is 
appropriately arranged. In both cases, utopia has a strong environ- 
mental and moralistic cast: if men are only placed within a proper 
setting (whether social or physical), they will behave as the creators 
of utopia believe they should behave. 

More importantly, the two traditions have another trait in com- 
mon—caricature. Man has neither the wisdom, nor the knowledge, 
nor the skills in communication to present a cosmic portrayal of a total 
future, let alone a total desirable future, even though some utopias, 
both social and cultural, presume to such a totality. Not only do the 
social utopias evade the physical environment, just as the physical 
kind of utopia evades social organization, but even in their own 
spheres the limitations of human understanding result in simplifica- 
tions and therefore in exaggerations which often have a ludicrous 
aspect. The creator of utopia selects a few principles on which his 
desirable future society pivots; these may refer to certain social insti- 
tutions or to certain conditions in the physical environment. Indeed, 
utopia can do no more than this. The anthropologist who tries to 
study a whole culture achieves insights only into segments of that 
culture; the psychologist does not comprehend the whole personality, 
but only facets of it. The utopian creator can only be selective and 
arbitrary in his constructs. While the analysis of the social scientist is 
also a partial one, his product, if he is capable, is not a caricature; he 
deals with the present, not the imagined future, and he describes 
rather than prescribes. The arbitrary, simplified view (or caricature ) 
that has dominated utopias, on the other hand, has often left critics 
unsure as to whether their creators intended a parody or not. 

Since utopias usually result in caricature, intellectuals have rarely 
been drawn to producing them. The large-scale, internally consistent 
panoramas of a desirable future often seem too constrained to attract 
them; or if they are activists, they dismiss utopias as impractical—the 
absence of any suggested means of achieving the ends makes the 
effort ridiculous. Moreover, since the Enlightenment, the intellec- 
tual’s belief in rational progress has gradually eroded: the sophisticate 
is cynical rather than hopeful for man’s prospects. Very rarely has a 
first-rate mind invented a utopia. When intellectuals, particularly 
those of the twentieth century, have chosen to caricature the world, 
they have constructed anti-utopias, panoramas their creators consider 
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as undesirable and therefore as warnings. Perhaps the nature of 
caricature is best exploited when it is satiric rather than benign. As 
Margaret Mead says, Hell is always more vivid—and convincing— 
than Heaven. ? 

Certainly, the sharpest intellectual contributions have been critical 
even when recommendatory, nor have they been attempts to portray 
the proposed future. Karl Marx tried systematically to demolish 
bourgeois society and to demonstrate the inevitable downfall of 
capitalism, but he said almost nothing about the future conditions of 
society under his brand of socialism. He (and Engels ), scorning other 
socialists as “utopian,” dismissed their proposals for the good society 
as unrealistic but he offered no substitute. Socialism, it was thought, 
would develop its own logic, its own rules and dialectic of change. 
Apart from some vague predictions that the potentialities of man’s 
creativity would be freed when socialism is achieved, Marx did not 
indicate what pattern of life would emerge. In a like sense, Freud 
systematically attacked the prevailing views of human personality 
and detailed a process by which man might rid himself of his psychic 
impediments, but he did not indicate what the successfully analyzed 
personality would be like, or what the form of a society of such 
personalities. 

The greatest contributions of such minds came through their 
analyses rather than through the development of normative imagery. 
They were committed to change; their subtle and complicated minds 
rebutted the static in the human condition. They were not inclined 
(or were unable) to detail the end products of the changes they 
desired. Yet the power of their critical and analytical systems revolu- 
tionized men’s ways of thinking and behaving. 

David Riesman in his brilliant essay on utopias calls for a revival 
of utopian thinking as an intellectual challenge, precisely because it 
takes more courage to deal with what might be than with what is, and 
because it is more difficult to pose great alternatives than to choose 
among lesser evils.2 Without genuinely revolutionary changes in 
society, changes that demand substantial sacrifice, substantial gains in 
human well-being will not be made; to aim at lesser goals, he believes, 
may make for a real waste of human talents, since the goal least likely 
to be achieved is the maintenance of the status quo. 

It is not the motivational value of utopia, however, that I am 
affirming so much as its potential contribution to planning—specifical- 
ly, to the planning of cities. The attributes of the utopian caricature, 
if they are recognized as caricature, can be extremely useful in posing 
potentially desirable ends and then in testing these ends with a 
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logical model. Would such ends, if carried out consistently, result 
in a desirable state of affairs or not? Utopia specifies a desirable 
future state without detailing the means of achieving it. City plan- 
ning is charged with specifying a desirable future state and also the 
means of attaining it. 

City planning as a vocation has become widely accepted in the 
last few decades, particularly in English-speaking countries. The 
literature of city planning claims as one of its purposes and com- 
petencies the preparation of long-range, comprehensive plans for 
communities. In practice, however, city planning has either ignored 
the means (while still not proposing fundamental changes) or it has 
concentrated on the efficacy of means to the exclusion of ends. 

~ As city planning clarifies its theory and sharpens its methodology, 
it will be faced with the choice of relinquishing the utopian elements 
now residual in its ideology or of capitalizing on them. I suggest that 
city planners ought to recognize the value of utopian formulations in 
the depicting of the community as it might be seen through alterna- 
tive normative lenses. 

City planning, in portraying a future state of affairs, tries to link 
economic and social policy with physical design to solve such urban 
problems as housing and transportation. The two separate traditions 
of utopia, that of artifact and that of institutions, can simultaneously 
be drawn upon for this objective. By developing alternative utopias 
of the community, both in physical or material terms and in social 
and economic terms, city planning would not remove the element of 
caricature. Instead, it would give that element meaning, since carica- 
ture would sharpen the scrutiny of the consequences of following 
alternative sets of ends and means. 

It is the utopian process—the sketching out of the implications of 
altering certain fundamental features of society and environment— 
that should be emulated, rather than the utopian product. Indeed, 
since utopias are so diverse in their portrayals of the good life (or, in 
the case of the anti-utopia, the evil life ), as Raymond Ruyer observes, 
the process of formulation is the main feature they have in common.? 

The social utopias of the past have sought many goals—political, 
social, religious freedom, sexual freedom, economic freedom, free- 
dom of movement, and freedom from industrialization. They have 
suggested some fundamental changes in society to obtain these var- 
ious goals. Freedom from want is a recurrent theme, especially in the 
utopias of early capitalism and industrialism. While the prototype 
utopias, such as Plato's Republic, were most of all concerned with 
moral values, the later ones often combined these with economic wel- 
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fare. The utopias of the last few hundred years have often postulated 
material abundance as a major theme. 

Each of the classic literary utopias became a caricature when it 
dealt with moral values and material abundance together. Almost 
all these caricatures were based on rationality, on the rational control 
of men’s actions, on the participation of all in the work of the society, 
and on the manipulation of institutions. 

Sir Thomas More, who coined the word “utopia,” postulated an 
ascetic abundance, that is, an abundance of basic goods without 
luxury or ornament. Despite his Catholicism, his good society 
anticipated some of the features of the Protestant ethic, which later 
provided an ideology to reinforce the development of the civilization 
of industrial capitalism. This ideology emphasized work, thrift, self- 
restraint, and the voluntary fulfillment of one’s duty. In More's 
Utopia the theme of material abundance was linked to the themes 
of work and participation. Each individual in Utopia had to partici- 
pate actively in the affairs of the society and do his part of the work 
to achieve the benefits of the society. This triple achievement of 
abundance, participation, and work was to be brought about by elab- 
orate sets of rigid social controls, social rewards, and punishments. 

By rotating city and country living, men would acquire knowledge 
and working skills in both areas. Syphogrants, or magistrates, each 
elected to supervise thirty families, were responsible for seeing that 
all worked at their tasks. Deviations from work or from other require- 
ments of the community were punished by sanctions, such as slavery. 

Even in their leisure time, “all men live in full view, so that all 
are obliged ... to employ themselves well in their spare hours.” More's 
society simplified this obligation by forbidding all alehouses, taverns, 
gambling, and other vices, and by frowning on such activities as 
hunting. Intellectual pleasures were encouraged by the example of 
Utopia’s selected group of scholars and by the whole educational 
system, which taught that spare hours should be spent in reading or 
attending lectures. Thus the society achieved a level of abundance 
for which all worked and in which all participated. The level of 
abundance was maintained in part because the population was to be 
stationary. More, like Malthus after him, had but limited faith in the 
potentialities of increasing labor productivity and he feared overpop- 
ulation. If there should be an excess of people in Utopia, room for 
expansion would be found on an adjacent continent. 

America, which became the outlet for Europe’s expanding pop- 
ulation, came to be regarded as a utopian setting. In a Rousseau-like 
fashion, some utopian thinkers subsequent to More conceived of colo- 
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nial American society as resembling the simple, ascetic and “happy” 
life of the Indians rather than the corrupt and sophisticated life of 
the Europeans. Books such as The Kingdom of Paradise* assumed 
that the settlers in America became Indianized, and some writers even 
described the American Indian as the successor of the Greeks, and 
portrayed him wearing Greek dress. 

Furthermore, there were two hundred or more utopias put into 
actual practice in America, but these communities (such as Owen's 
New Harmony, Oneida, the so-called Love Colony, and Brook Farm, 
the colony of the intellectuals) failed. Most of them failed, not 
through economic disaster, but through economic abundance. Almost 
all stressed group solidarity, rigidly defined social roles, hard work, 
participation—attitudes and functions which were indispensable to 
the battle against adversity but which dissipated when economic 
prosperity arrived. 

New Harmony, Indiana, founded in 1824 by Robert Owen, the 
English industrialist, represented an applied effort to achieve a set 
of goals, some of which he described in his book, A New View of 
Society. In its rather cryptic last paragraph, he indicated that his 
scheme as written was only a compromise within the existing system 
of industrialization, against whose brutality he revolted. Owen 
believed that industry, if it were properly organized, would require 
but little labor and that it would at the same time provide abun- 
dance. He proposed, as did More, a simple physical structure of the 
community: most of its features would be collective—community 
dining halls, lecture halls, work places, and even sleeping quarters 
for the children. Owen, like More, stressed work, education, and 
participation. He expected that at New Harmony the ideals expressed 
in its constitution would be self-evident and therefore enforced by 
individuals and the group alike. These ideals included an equality 
of duties, community of property, and “cooperative union in the busi- 
ness and amusements of life.” 

These ideals were not realized at New Harmony. Within three 
years the community failed, but without having achieved the 
economic abundance that proved to be the nemesis of the other ap- 
plied American utopias. There were ample facilities for employment 
for its eight hundred recruits, but there were no effective social con- 
trols to ensure conformity among the various kinds of personalities 
the community attracted. Owen had believed that the necessary be- 
havioral responses would come spontaneously. He imported a “Boat- 
load of Knowledge,” a group of scholars to lead the intellectual life 
of the community. He proclaimed equality, with an attack on private 
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property, in “A Declaration of Mental Independence,” which he 
believed would become as significant as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Nevertheless, without built-in sanctions and rewards, the 
colonists lacked motives for performing as he anticipated. Lewis 
Mumford declares that a contributing cause of failure was the char- 
acter of Owen himself, “whose bumptiousness, arrogance, and con- 
ceit were bound to provoke reactions in other people which would 
have defeated the plans of Omnipotence itself.”5 

More wrote at a time when capitalism was emerging, Owen, at a 
time when the early industrial revolution was showing both some of 
its promise and some of its brutalizing effects. In America, some of 
these effects became most apparent near the end of the nineteenth 
century, and probably as a result, in the 1890's more utopian books 
were published in America than at any other time anywhere. Edward 
Bellamy’s novel, Looking Backward (1888) heralded this outburst. 
It sold over a million copies in America alone—the largest seller, and 
to John Dewey the most influential, since Uncle Tom's Cabin. It in- 
spired many similar works and prompted the formation of a group 
of nationalist clubs organized to carry out Bellamy’s vision. 

Almost all the American literary utopias of the ‘nineties con- 
ceived of the problems of society as economic. Almost all assumed 
that technicians could provide for society. Almost all assumed that 
human want could be eradicated through technological innovation 
and economic organization. The idea of conformity to the group 
pattern dominated this literature. One of Bellamy’s protagonists 
described the compulsory labor service as being so natural and rea- 
sonable that it was no longer considered compulsory and commented, 
“Our entire social order is so wholly based upon and deduced from it 
that if it were conceivable that a man could escape from it, he would 
be left with no possible way to provide for his existence. He would 
have excluded himself from the world, cut himself off from his kind, 
in a word, committed suicide.” 

Bellamy’s world was rational, orderly, friendly, technologically 
advanced (he foresaw the radio and other inventions), and offered 
material abundance not only to provide for basic needs but also for 
leisure. His world, too, was a static and rigid one. Bellamy, like 
Owen and More, saw in the utopian ideal a possibility for abundance 
that could be achieved only through a participation in the society 
and through work. To ensure participation in work, and thus abun- 
dance, strong social sanctions had to be established and conforming 
types of personality projected as suitable for the members of utopia. 
Only Charles Fourier, who recognized that work could be disagree- 
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able and rewarded disagreeable work with the highest pay, conceived 
of a utopia in which minority tastes and behavior could be satisfied 
and a diversity of interests encouraged. Yet Fourier failed to envisage 
the potentialities of industrialization. 

Utopias founded on a faith in mechanization and constructed at 
a time when the possibilities of industrialization were just unfolding 
did not encompass a pluralistic, permissive society. For achieving 
abundance through technology, they depended on the solidarity of 
a kind of folk society, a solidarity that may have been a realistic 
appraisal of the pressures necessary to shift nonindustrial workers 
into industrial occupations. The anti-utopians, such as William 
Graham Sumner in his “Cooperative Commonwealth,” Aldous Huxley 
in Brave New World, and George Orwell in 1984, satirize the rigidity, 
the totalitarian smugness and joyless security of utopia. Indeed, if 
utopias can be traced as far back as Plato’s conception of the ideal 
state, then anti-utopias are at least as old as Aristophanes’ The Birds, 
and their central theme is man’s lack of freedom within a supposedly 
good society. 

Certainly, the classical social utopias justify the charge that they 
present end products, not processes. They envisage no future change, 
they do not provide for it, they give no indication that society does 
evolve. Although in utopian literature man is supposed to choose the 
good life willingly when he is exposed to its advantages, his natural 
bent is not trusted, and therefore his behavior is proscribed. A 
person in More’s Utopia, for example, was under constant observa- 
tion by his neighbors and the magistrates, not only during his work 
hours but also in his leisure time, so that he should spend it correctly. 
Slavery was the punishment for two unauthorized journeys from one’s 
city, and death, for any private political discussion. In Bellamy’s new 
society, the inspectorate was alert in checking aberrations from the 
standards. In these utopias there is security—mainly the security of 
material well-being. What is sacrificed is the development of a wide 
spectrum of diversified personalities and the opportunity to express 
them. The complacency, the denial of change, and the imposition of a 
set of rigid sanctions and ideals cannot help but produce stereotyped 
personalities. The stereotyped citizen of utopia is as smug and com- 
placent as the society that produces him. 

W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan parody utopian complacency in 
their comic opera, Utopia Limited, or the Flowers of Progress, in 
which Utopia is converted by England, through a Utopian princess 
who had attended a British finishing school. When a Utopian citizen 
asks, “Then in a few months, Utopia may . . . be completely Angli- 
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cized?” the reply is, “Absolutely and without a doubt.” At this a 
Utopian maiden complains, “We are very well as we are. Life without 
a care—every want supplied. ... What have we to gain by the great 
change that is in store for us?” Her friend answers, “What have we to 
gain? English institutions, English tastes, and oh, English fashions.” 
Near the end of the play, with the conversion accomplished, the 
chorus sings, 


In short, this me country has been Anglicized completely! 
It really is surp 

What a eee hth Axglicizing 

We have brought about—Utopia’s quite another land; 

In her enterprising movements, 

She is England—with improvements, 

Which we dutifully offer to our mother-land. 


King: Our city we have beautified—we've done it willy-nilly— 
And all that isn’t Belgrave Square is Strand and Piccadilly. 


The complacency, rigidity, and lack of opportunity for deviant 
behavior that characterized the utopias | of the emerging industrial 
civilization persisted in those of the twentieth century. In its early 
years ears the literary and social utopia went into eclipse, but the physical 
or design utopia of the ideal city, through the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Le Corbusier, achieved relative prominence. Each of 
these architects produced a twentieth-century utopia amid flourishing 
technical advances and an urbanized society. Half a century earlier, 
James Silk Buckingham, an English manufacturer, had called for a 
trust-like organization to construct a new town, to be called Victoria, 
as a physical utopia with the latest technical improvements. Wright 
and Le Corbusier, alarmed yet fascinated by industrial civilization, 
concluded that a new physical setting, such as they could create on 
the drawing board, was the right means of remaking industrial 
civilization. 

One of the principles on which Le Corbusier based his ideal city 
was, “A city made for speed is made for success.” The railroad station 
stood at the center of the city, like the hub of a wheel, linked to 
subways, buses, and other transportation facilities, and to the airfield 
by helicopter. His scheme for Paris (or any large city) was devised 
shortly after World War I. Near the center stood twenty-four sky- 
scrapers, each sixty stories high; these great complexes served the 
commercial needs of the community; in the surrounding parks were 
luxurious restaurants, theatres, and shops. Most people lived in well- 
spaced, high, elevator apartment buildings with private hanging 
gardens for each unit, although a few lived in colonies of individual 
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houses. The streets were on three levels so as to provide for different 
types of vehicles traveling at different speeds. The high degree of 
density concentrated people efficiently into small areas, thus freeing 

large areas for agriculture, recreation, and the contemplation of 
nature. Such a geometrically spaced urban development permitted 
many services, cultural and other, that require a concentrated con- 
sumer population and an adequate transportation system. Le Cor- 
busier’s conception of the city as a machine, or a complex of machines, 
for daily living also conferred on all men the right to light, greenery, 
spaciousness, silence, privacy, and beauty—rights otherwise enjoyed 
only by the peasantry and the privileged. 

Whereas Le Corbusier postulated a concentrated urban society, 
Wright's idea was to disperse people and their activities. He built a 
large-scale model called Broadacre City and wrote several books 
setting forth his ideal society of Usonia (the term was borrowed from 
Butler’s Erewhon). In Usonia the citizens were to live each on an acre 
or so of ground on which they could grow vegetables, and for occa- 
sional employment they were to commute to a factory some miles 
away. There were to be small institutions such as universities and 
museums proportionate in size to the small homesteads, all connected 
by automotive transportation. Wright believed that the fusion of 
town and country would be accomplished by the diffusion of city 
functions throughout the land. Whereas Marx and Engels wanted to 
eliminate what they called the “idiocy of country life” by revising the 
differentiation between town and country, Wright aimed at elimi- 
nating what he regarded as the idiocy of city life. 

Although neither Wright nor Le Corbusier dealt with the econom- 
ic, social, or political aspects of their new societies, it is obvious that 
each made very different use of resources, and each had a different 
conception of the organization of social institutions, as well as of the 
behavioral and living patterns best suited to a people. They both 
assumed that if men are captivated by the prospect of a reorganized 
physical environment, they will create the institutions to obtain it. 
Their faith in the possibility of designing an urban utopia of the 
physical environment has spread to such mass media as the Sunday 
supplement, science fiction, and advertising copy. 

Today any technological innovation appears feasiyle, even a 
reorganization of the total environment of the earth, and §chemes for 
diverting the Gulf Stream so as to warm Greenland, melt the polar ice 
caps, and provide rich fish-farming areas are discussed in the respon- 
sible press. Any amount of consumption seems possible: «n increase 
in comfort and esthetic satisfaction, as well as the abolition of drud- 
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gery, are promised. The folklore of modern utopia provides many a 
glimpse of effortless abundance and a life of ease. In popular culture 
confidence in the future as a bigger and better present is perceptible 
everywhere.® In his 1952 campaign, Adlai Stevenson stated, “I do 
say to you soberly and sincerely that on the evidence of science, of 
technology, and of our own common sense, the United States at mid- 
century stands on the threshold of abundance for all, so great as to 
exceed the happiest dream of the pioneers who opened the vast 
Western country. Unless we allow ourselves to be held back by fear, 
we shall in God’s good time realize the golden promise of our future.”" 

When the automatic factory and office are commoner, the major 
problem will perhaps be, not motivation for work, but motivation for 
leisure pursuits. How are the former workers to be kept innocuously 
occupied? When productivity continues rising, it is not the satisfac- 
tion of wants but the creation of new wants that is challenging. 
Obviously, the old utopias are obsolete; the dream of material abun- 
dance is ; already a popular, sspectstion -_ a component of the 
modern utopia. 

When the great social aie were aN at least two attitudes 
were prevalent: dissatisfaction with present conditions; and hope, 


a I 


ment. If people feel complacent, they will not be motivated to 
change. If, on the other hand, they feel powerless and estranged, 
they will lack the courag : and energy to venture into the unknown. 
Many contemporary observers have pointed to a combination of 
affluence and apathy that induces a complacency both in Americans 
and Western Europeans. On the one hand, high levels of employment 
and a rising standard of living inhibit any popular urge toward 
change. On the other hand, problems that are too complex and too 
removed from individual competence inhibit a sense of effective 
action. Thus the contemporary utopian folklore is in a sense rein- 
forced by the complacency resulting from the material affluence that 
has spread throughout our middle class as well as through many 
groups of industrial workers and by the feeling of impotence deriving 
from the alignation of the citizen from the making of important deci- 
sions. By reinforcing the theme of automatic abundance, compla- 
cency and the sense of impotence sap the sources of motivation that 
in the pas provided a clientele for social and literary utopias such 
as Bellamy’s. Furthermore, when the imagery of the redesigned 
physical Anvironment is taken over from the sophisticated high 
culture of,a Wright or a Le Corbusier by the popular culture of the 
mass media, the prophetic element of such a utopia is lessened. 
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At the same time, a radical faith in man’s ability to alter his society 
and his environment in any significant way by planning has in- 
creasingly been replaced by a Burkean belief in man’s inability to 
do so. But even a utopian or radical faith does not produce utopias. 
Oscar Wilde once wrote, “A map of the world that does not include 
Utopia is not worth even glancing at... .”° But he did not create a 
utopia—nor has David Riesman or Martin Buber or Karl Mannheim, 
other protagonists of utopia. 

Since there appears to be little demand for utopia, since no one 
for a generation has produced social or physical-design utopias of 
importance, and since utopias are caricatures anyway, this essay 
amounts to an epitaph—but an epitaph only for the rigid, social and 
physical utopias of the past, for utopia as a product, and not for utopia 
as a process for clarifying policy, particularly in city planning. 

Planning, like utopia, depicts a desirable future state of affairs, but 
unlike utopia, specifies the means of achieving it. In the Western 
world, planning, like utopia (and for many of the same reasons), 
has become suspect. Some of the intellectuals have seen society as 
too complex, and knowledge as too inadequate, to allow men pur- 
posefully to plan their world. But the planning of cities has been 
exempt from this view. Partly because it does not threaten the 
equilibrium of economic and political power, partly because cities 
appear to many to be a glaring failure of decision on the part of the 
market-place, partly because cities appear to some to be finite enough 
to comprehend and manage, the planning of cities has become insti- 
tutionalized as the principal form of public planning in most Western 
countries. 

In so far as city planning deals with the future, it must deal with 
both innovations in ends or values and innovations in means or 
courses of action. Utopian formulation is a method for testing innova- 
tion in city and other kinds of planning. It is a method that could be 
used in two ways. First, as I envisage it, it could enable the city 
planner to set up a series of utopian models, each organized about a 
different set of principles. Each utopian model could then be logically 
examined in terms of both the direct and the indirect or side effects of 
following these principles. Second, after this kind of screening and 
modifying, the surviving alternative utopian models could be tested 

by the reactions of civic leaders and the citizenry at large. In 1949 I 
recommended to public officials in Chicago that a “museum of the 
future” might highlight the civic possibilities; both leaders and citi- 
zens could be encouraged to participate in utopian thinking and thus 
help resolve policy as to long-term urban development. 
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This method would share certain characteristics with model- 
building in a field such as economics. However, most forms of model- 
building, if therapeutic at all, are adaptive, that is, they are concerned 
only with incremental changes, and with these changes only as means, 
Most changes, of course, can be only incremental and can take place 
only at that level, rather than as ends. But utopian model-building for 
city policy and planning may even suggest new incremental measures 
that otherwise would not have been conceived, as well as more 
drastic paths of desirable action. 

Admittedly, these more drastic choices will be in the form of 
caricatures, but, unlike most utopias, they would be intended as such 
for the purpose of testing. Furthermore, I have presented a critical 
review of the utopian tradition largely in the hope that the course 
just recommended can transcend some of the limitations of past 
utopias, in particular, by uniting the verbal and the visual, the socio- 
economic and the physical-environmental traditions. Even if the good 
social and economic life can be achieved apart from the good physical 
setting, the setting has a series of human consequences in benefits 
and costs which should be comprehended. 

Another hope is that these models of utopian planning need not be 
restricted and rigid, as were those of the past. Having achieved a 
state of technology in which material abundance is no longer in doubt, 
we can delineate pluralistic urban utopias. We can be more per- 
missive, without leaning on rigid social controls in order to motivate 
people to work, or on types of personality standardized so as to behave 
in a prescribed manner, or on the uniform physical patterns of a 
Wright or a Le Corbusier. This is the age W. W. Rostow character- 
izes as one of high mass consumption—admittedly, not available to all. 
Now we can not only permit deviation, we can also encourage it. 
Utopians now have the task of devising institutions and the material 
organization of society to free men from the restrictions under which 
they have previously operated, instead of curtailing men’s choices. 

This may be the time for the post-technological model, in which it is 
assumed that technical change and material production are so readily 
available that they cease to be important limiting conditions. If pro- 
duction and technology do wane, utopian formulations can more 
readily shift from the authoritarian to the permissive view of the 
human personality, from a kind of statistical concept of central 
tendency to one of dispersion, satisfying many minority aspirations. 
But the theme of production and technology itself is one that should 
undergo exploration in utopian models, for it is a theme that could 
radically alter the nature of cities, whether emphasized or diminished. 
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Earlier in this essay I have written that it was the utopian process 
rather than the utopian specific that should serve as present stimulus 
and inspiration. If we approach utopias experimentally, tentatively, 
consciously seeking alternatives, we should be able to avoid the static, 
complacent rigidity of past social and physical utopias, as the two 
traditions become blended into a single instrument for the planning 


of cities. 
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Comments on the Issue ‘‘Arms Control’’ 


THE TWENTY ESSAYS in the last number of Dzdalus (Fall, 1960), devoted 
to Arms Control, were written specifically from the point of view of con- 
tributors in the United States. We invited foreign experts of the “atomic 
powers” to comment on any of the articles in that issue as they appeared 
in galley proof. The following observations are the responses that had 
reached us by the time the present issue went to press. 


I. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER 


DEDALUS has rendered a notable service by publishing a set of 
papers on the burning problem of the arms race. That so many emi- 
nent American experts should agree to start from the proposition 
that war is “no longer an inherent necessity of the social process” but 
rather “an absurd monstrosity” is in itself a fact of great importance. 

It is difficult to make useful comments on these papers in a short 
article; if what I say seems to their authors to be didactic and super- 
ficial, I can only express my regret, and plead that the limitations of 
space have prevented me from offering more adequate and more 
respectful observations. 

The papers seem to me individually and collectively to make most 
valuable new contributions to current thinking about our armaments. 
A. Doak Barnett brings important new evidence for the view that 
China will soon have nuclear weapons of her own, and that within 
ten or fifteen years she will have a modern armory, perhaps as power- 
ful as that of any nation in the world. When the repercussions of 
this development in Japan, India and elsewhere are considered, to- 
gether with the present attitude of the German General Staff, his 
paper shows the fallacy of trying to deal with the arms race as a “two- 
giant” affair. 

Louis B. Sohn’s discussion of adjudication and enforcement opens 
up new lines of thought. Of his suggestions for tribunals to deal with 
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disputes about alleged violations of a disarmament treaty, his plan 
for a special Arms Chamber of the International Court of Justice 
seems the best. It will be desirable to have disputes dealt with as 
urgently as possible by judges of the highest standing. Regional tri- 
bunals might involve delay, and it may be hoped that there would 
not be enough disputes to justify so elaborate a system of lower 
courts. Mr. Sohn puts the difficulties about sanctions against a gov- 
ernment which violates a disarmament treaty into proper perspective, 
and shows that in a disarmed world they would not be nearly so 
formidable a problem as many people have believed. He states 
powerfully the case against allowing each signatory state an indi- 
vidual right of withdrawal from a disarmament treaty; the history of 
the League of Nations is evidence that, Robert R. Bowie's arguments 
to the contrary, Mr. Sohn is right. 

Donald G. Brennan is entirely right in reminding us that the 
yardstick by which nuclear weapons must be measured is that of the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs. It is necessary to learn by heart 
the grim statistics of the death and devastation wrought upon these 
two cities, if one is to understand the real meaning of the general 
staffs’ euphemistic phrases about “tactical atomic bombs” and “low 
yield thermonuclear devices.” 

If, as is so often said, inspection is the crux of the disarmament 
problem, then Bernard T. Feld has done an important piece of work; 
he has carried further our understanding of the difficulties of inter- 
national control and of the solutions that can be found. He power- 
fully reinforces the conclusion reached by Seymour Melman and his 
colleagues in their recent study, that, if the governments seriously 
desire to disarm, there is no technical difficulty in effective inspection, 
even in respect of bacteriological, chemical and radiological weapons 
and of military research, that should prevent agreement. 

Jerome B. Wiesner makes a most cogent case for thinking that a 
comprehensive system of disarmament “may be easier to negotiate 
than a series of independent limited measures worked through one 
at a time’; and that “adequate inspection for limited measures may 
be more difficult to achieve.” He explodes many false arguments 
based on the Tests Conference in Geneva when he points out that an 
inspection system for monitoring a truly comprehensive disarmament 
agreement “would probably have no need at all for a system to detect 
underground nuclear tests.” I hope that Mr. Wiesner’s paper, like the 
others, may be widely studied in Europe and Russia, as it will be in 
the United States. 

Inevitably, there are points in the Dzdalus papers with which I 
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find it less easy to agree. Some writers speak of “status-quo powers,” 
as though the old distinction between “haves” and “have nots,” so 
often used to justify Hitler in the 1930's, had some validity today. As 
President Eisenhower has frequently observed, no nation can now 
promote any true national interest by resort to war. 

Thomas C., Schelling says that “nature might have been kinder 
in the ways she let our military technology unfold itself over the last 
decade and a half.” There is a hint of historical determinism in this 
sentence that I find disturbing; nature can hardly be blamed for the 
development of the “modern” weapons. 

Mr. Schelling also appears to assume, as do several other authors, 
that it will be possible to have a general nuclear war, and that man- 
kind will survive. Mr. Schelling even says that “in the future, at 
the close of a general war, one might have to allow the conditionally 
surrendering enemy to retain some retaliatory weapons.” Such rosy 
optimism falls strangely on European ears; we remember Oppen- 
heimer’s recent speech in Berlin, in which he said that in our present 
weapons systems we are “adding chance to anger’ as a cause of 
cataclysm, and that, if war occurred, none of us would have enough 
living to bury our dead. 

There is a similar assumption by several authors that an increase 
of conventional armaments would be a step towards disarmament. 
This paradox is gaining ground with some sections of the European 
general staffs, as they come to realize that the use of “tactical” nuclear 
weapons would reduce our continent to a radioactive desert. But can 
it be the right way to deal with present dangers, when Khrushchev 
is offering to reduce conventional armaments to any level we desire, 
and when, as we know, there is, for conventional armaments, no 
danger of undetected violation of the disarmament treaty, provided 
we have the comprehensive inspection which Khrushchev has pro- 
posed? 

Is it really possible to hope that these present dangers would 
be less, if the smaller powers were not only to increase their con- 
ventional forces but also to develop biological, chemical, and radia- 
tion weapons, as Paul M. Doty has proposed? True, “biologicals” and 
poison gases are, as he argues, no more immoral than nuclear bombs; 
but should we not be more faithful to our Western principles if 
we reversed that proposition and said that nuclear bombs are as 
immoral as “biologicals” and poison gas? But morality apart, all of 
them have now become weapons of mass destruction; to spread their 
distribution to all the nations must surely accentuate the dangers we 
know today. 
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But the real crux of the armament problem lies in military re- 
search. “The dynamic character of military technology,” says Robert 
R. Bowie, “forces each side to strain constantly to produce new or 
improved weapons systems in order to better its position or at least 
maintain the balance.” This is the harsh truth; Mr. Bowie states the 
remorseless logic of the arms race. But “the dynamic character of 
military technology” results from the fact that the leading govern- 
ments have vastly increased, and are still increasing, the sums which 
they devote to military research and development. In 1940, the 
United States Government spent $25 million on employing scientists 
and other experts to improve their weapons; in 1953, it spent $1570 
million; in 1960, $8400 million. Thus United States expenditure on 
military research has been multiplied by five in the last seven years. 
No doubt Russia has spent even more, since missiles are the costliest 
weapons of all. Britain, France, Sweden and other countries have 
made a corresponding effort. The fact is that the competition in 
military research is the arms race of today; and, as the figures of 
expenditure reveal, this race is still gathering momentum every year. 
While it continues, it is academic to hope for any stable balance of 
military power, or for any worthwhile disarmament or arms control. 
Military research is the root evil, the dynamo driving the war machine 
forward to mounting peril, and, it may be, to ultimate disaster. 

To some readers, these may seem brash assertions. But I believe 
they are fully supported by Herman Kahn’s brilliant analysis of the 
changes that have occurred in weapons systems since 1945. He tells 
us that, since Hitler was defeated, there has been a “complete tech- 
nological revolution in the art of war” once every five years; and 
that for the next and succeeding revolutions, the period will certainly 
be less. To those who know the real nature of the weapons to which 
Mr. Kahn refers by their service names, the picture which he paints, 
both of the past decade and a half and of the future, must be terrifying 
in the extreme. Let me refer to some of his predictions. 

He tells us that by 1965, four years from now, we shall have 
bacteriological and chemical warfare; he means, no doubt, that by 
then they will be fully perfected for instant and large-scale use. He 
tells us that we shall have astronauts, and “experimental climate 
control.” He says that almost certainly he has made “large under- 
estimates of the total change” which we shall see in weapons systems 
by the 1970's, “since one can almost guarantee that many startling 
and unexpected developments will occur.” No less terrifying is Mr. 
Kahn’s account of the various ways in which war might come, his 
assessment of the cumulative risks, and his categorical assertion that 
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“one must eventually introduce a major change in the situation, or 
expect to get into a war anyway.” 

But there are two sentences in Mr. Kahn’s paper which stood out, 
when I read them, in letters of fire. He asks the question: how many 
lives would we be willing to risk to protect ourselves from surprise 
attack? He says in answer: “It is clear that both the United States 
and NATO would reluctantly envisage the possibility of one or two 
hundred million fatalities (i.e., more than five times more than those 
in World War II) from the immediate effects, even if one does not 
include long-term effects due to radiation, if an all-out thermonuclear 
war results from a failure of Type I deterrence. Under somewhat 
more controversy, similar numbers would apply to Type II deter- 
rence. 

Two hundred million dead, plus many millions who would perish 
from the long-term effects of radiation—“it is clear” that the United 
States and NATO have agreed to thatP Who has agreed? The Cabi- 
nets of the United States and of the NATO countries? Their Congress 
and Parliaments? Their electorates? Mr. Kahn does not tell us. But 
I venture the confident belief that no cabinet of any democratic 
country has decided to risk a war in which the losses would be as 
great as that. Certainly no government of any NATO country has 
asked its parliament to approve any such decision, and no people 
has yet “envisaged” such a holocaust. 

Perhaps Mr. Kahn is telling us that, since governments have 
shirked the decisions which the possession of modern weapons must 
involve, the general staffs have simply made decisions of their own 
and have prepared their plans on the hideous hypothesis which he 
reveals. No one could blame the general staffs if this were so; 
the governments have told them to make the weapons; the parlia- 
ments have voted the money; the staffs must make plans for how 
they shall be used; plans are impossible without decisions. But it 
is surely vital that the truth about Mr. Kahn’s statement should be 
known. Edward Teller has recently said: “The dangers of the nuclear 
age require split-second decisions. These decisions can be submitted 
to the voter only after the fact. This is unavoidable.”* But the 
voter can and should be told the scale of the catastrophe in which, 
by these split-second decisions, he may be engulfed. Otherwise, the 
whole basis of democracy is destroyed. 

The second of Mr. Kahn’s statements which appalled me was 
this: if the United States, expecting an attack from Russia, were to 


* The Reporter, 5 September 1960. 
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evacuate 60 million people from its 50 largest cities, this would effect, 
he says, a great “psychological stiffening of the backbone” of the 
American people, and “an enormous decrease of the risks this country 
would be running, if it went to war.” 

I was a member of a cabinet committee which dealt with evacu- 
ation in Britain in Sir Winston Churchill’s war coalition. On the basis 
of that experience, I believe it would be utterly impossible for the 
United States to evacuate 60 million people from 50 cities; if it did, 
many millions more would evacuate themselves in panic from the 
smaller cities; the whole social and economic system of the country 
would collapse; the morale of the people would be most grievously 
undermined; and the damage which resulted from a nuclear attack 
would be no less, since the homes and factories of the 60 million 
would be destroyed, and they themselves would die from fall-out. 

Indeed, I find it impossible to believe that any measure of civil 
defense, however elaborate and expensive, could produce any sig- 
nificant result. Mr. Schelling speaks of “the extraordinary aversion 
to civil defense in the United States Government.” In Britain there 
is no aversion to civil defense; we developed it on a large scale in 
Hitler's war, and we found it useful; but our present government 
have made no serious preparations for shelter programs or for evacu- 
ation, because they know that in nuclear war they would be of no 
avail. 

Mr. Brennan is right to take us back to the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki bombs. When I was Secretary of State for Air in 1947, the Air 
Staff advised me that Britain’s military resistance could be broken 
by a small number of those primitive atomic weapons—perhaps as 
few as 30, at the most 120. They said that Britain, which had resisted 
Hitler and Mussolini virtually alone for two years, would “cease to 
work.” That may recall, to those who too easily forget it, the real 
scale of the devastation which present stockpiles would produce; and 
they must remember that the stockpiles now include tens of thou- 
sands of these Hiroshima bombs. Let me repeat it: the new military 
vocabulary now in current use does not clarify, it obscures, the facts 
about the modern weapons. Mr. Brennan says: “Even among pro- 
fessionals, I have observed an occasional tendency to think of ‘kilotons’ 
as ‘tons.’” This is a very frightening observation; and the tendency 
is common among politicians and other nonprofessionals. Mr. Kahn 
says that the weapon systems have developed so fast that there are 
“doctrinal lags” in strategic thinking. This is a polite way of saying 
that, under the relentless pressure of the arms race, the weapons 
have been invented first, and that the general staffs have only then 
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considered whether and how they could be used. A rereading of the 
writings of military theorists since 1950 and of the speeches made 
by ministers of defense shows that “strategic thinking” has been in 
chaos during these fateful years. 

It is high time to concentrate on the simple facts, summarized in 
Gerald Holton’s pregnant phrase: “War must be regarded as an 
absurd monstrosity.” If it is an absurd monstrosity, it must be abol- 
ished. Historically, this reform is long overdue. The last forty years 
have proved, not only that international institutions are needed, but 
that they work, if they are used. But no doubt, as Mr. Kahn has 
argued, “a major change in the situation” is required, if the United 
Nations is to save us from a general war. 

I believe this major change would come about, if Mr. Kahn’s 
warnings were generally known and understood. If the peoples were 
plainly told that the general staffs had prepared plans which “envis- 
aged” the death of two hundred million people, plus a vast number 
of fall-out victims, there would be from all nations a popular demand 
for comprehensive, drastic, controlled disarmament—a demand so 
universal and so powerful that, in President Eisenhower's phrase, the 
governments would have to “get out of the way and let them have 
it.” If war is now “an absurd monstrosity,” so are the armaments by 
which it would be fought, if it should come. If “arms control” is 
regarded as an alternative to disarmament, may the phrase not be 
a dangerous semantic aberration? What controls will really mitigate 
the dangers of the present situation, while military research creates 
the kind of arms race which Mr. Kahn describes? What controls will 
reduce the risk of surprise attack, while governments continue to 
spend thousands of millions of dollars a year to improve the power 
of surprise attack? How can confidence and trust be created—surely 
the U2 and RB 47 episodes must prompt the question—while the 
nations continue to make immense efforts to increase their power 
of mutual, instantaneous destruction? As John Stuart Mill said long 
ago: “Against a great evil, a small remedy does not produce a small 
result; it produces no result at all.” 


II. JOHN BOYD ORR 


THE TWO EXCELLENT ARTICLES by Harrison Brown and Arthur Larson 
show clearly that there is no difficulty in outlining a system of world 
law which would be approved by all independent thinking people. 
But there may be a big gap in time between a plan on paper and its 
acceptance by the governments of the great powers. 
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Most of the men who direct foreign policy were reared in the 
system of power politics and tend to regard “world peace under 
world law” as impracticable idealism under which their country 
would lose its absolute sovereignty and they themselves much of 
their power. Hence, though they give lip service to the cause of 
peace, it is with reservations. Some in the Western block think there 
can be no permanent peace till Communism is destroyed. The leaders 
in the Communist countries are even more vocal in advocating peace 
but regard it as impossible until capitalism is replaced by socialism. 
Each fears the other side may start a war, and there is an armament 
race for “defense.” Total world military defense budgets now exceed 
100,000 million dollars a year. 

The leaders realize that there is a great danger of the armament 
race ending not by design but by accident, in a war in which our 
civilization would be destroyed, and that the danger is enormously 
increased by the probability that within a year Red China, and within 
the next ten years, another half dozen countries will have H bombs. 
When that occurs, the power of the present leaders to bring peace 
to the world will be lost. 

Realizing this, one would have thought that conferences for 
disarmament would, like a conference of scientists or business men, 
consider how on the basis of the known facts they could agree on 
joint action for their mutual benefit. Instead, they seem to regard 
these meetings as a means of propaganda and leave with no progress 
made, each side blaming the other for the breakdown of the confer- 
ence. 

Does this rather cynical view imply that there is no hope for world 
peace under world law and that these articles in Dzdalus are a waste 
of time? It does not. It does mean, however, that the new era of 
world unity under world law is unlikely to be brought about by the 
leaders of the two conflicting ideologies. 

Harry S. Truman is reported to have said that the day the people 
of the world say they do not want war, there will be no war. That 
is what the intelligent people are now saying in a voice that gets 
louder every year. In the rapidly increasing tourist traffic tens of 
thousands of people are now visiting foreign countries, regarded 
by foreign offices as potential enemies. When they find that in these 
countries the way of life and people's views and aspirations, especially 
their intense longing for peace, are so like their own, they realize that 
a war to settle the disputes of governments would be monstrous 
stupidity. 

In no country has this outlook grown faster than in Britain, where 
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there have been this summer marches of thousands of people, some 
ending up in London in a crowd of over 100,000 demanding the 
abolition of nuclear weapons. At the recent annual conference of 
the Labour Party( October 1960) a resolution declaring that Britain's 
continuous membership in NATO was “imperative” was defeated, 
and one demanding unilateral renunciation of manufacturing, stor- 
ing, and basing of nuclear weapons in Britain carried by a decisive 
majority. 

The once subject nations, while more than willing to accept finan- 
cial and other aid from both sides in the present cold war, seem 
determined to remain neutral. They think the United Nations is a 
safer bulwark to their newly won freedom than coming within the 
sphere of influence of either Washington or Moscow. 

At nongovernmental conferences, where delegations are free to 
express the views of their organizations instead of saying what their 
foreign office tells them to say, resolutions in various terms, supporting 
the general idea of world peace under world law, are approved with 
enthusiasm. 

In my opinion, it is this rapidly growing demand of the people to 
be free from war and the fear of war which will force governments 
to agree to cooperate in bringing in a new era of peace under world 
law. 

These articles in Dzdalus will be of great value in clarifying ideas 
and stimulating independent thought on world affairs—and there is 
no doubt about the conclusions to be reached by independent 
thought. I wish they could be made compulsory reading for members 
of national assemblies and senior civil servants. 


III. ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


THE AMOUNT OF INTELLECTUAL ENERGY now being devoted to the 
study of the questions of arms control and disarmament in the United 
States cannot fail to impress the non-American. It is clear that a far 
more intensive and also dispassionate effort is being made to think 
through the problems involved than is the case either in Europe or 
the Soviet Union. The question a European has a right to ask is, 
whether such thinking is along the right lines, that is, whether it 
is realistic in terms of what can be negotiated, both with the allies 
of the United States and with the Soviet Union, and whether it will 
produce a more stable world if such negotiations are successful. 
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Superficially, there is something of a conflict between the growing 
consensus of opinion in the United States that arms control offers a 
more fruitful prospect than do schemes of comprehensive disarma- 
ment, and the European belief in the latter. It would be surprising 
if there were not such a conflict; for one thing, European strategists, 
especially the British, are for some reason—perhaps it is tempera- 
mental, perhaps it is just parochialism—less concerned with the 
dangers of superior attack and war, and more concerned with the 
burden of the arms race as a whole than the Americans. For this 
reason, and also because they fear that Western concentration on 
arms control will enable the Soviet Union to maintain a psychological 
and diplomatic advantage in terms of world opinion as the only 
major power clearly committed—however cynically—to the abolition 
of all armaments, the instinctive European preference is for the kind 
of comprehensive scheme so clearly laid out here by Wiesner. 

However, I myself belong to what is, I think, a growing minority 
in Europe which finds more validity in the kind of approach outlined 
by Schelling and others, namely, the stabilizing of mutual deterrence 
by both unilateral and multilateral action and at the same time 
attempting to identify and control the most dangerous features of 
the arms race, rather than continuing to beat our heads against the 
stone wall of comprehensive multilateral disarmament. 

In a limited space I can touch only briefly on the reasons why I 
find the arguments for giving first priority to limited measures of arms 
control compelling, but they may be worth stating, for they seem 
somewhat different from those which are generally advanced in the 
United States. 

The first is concerned with the progression of the arms race in 
time as well as space. As Bowie points out, “Military instruments, 
while still related to political conflict, have taken on a life of their 
own and have become a separate source of tension and danger.” While 
there are certain technological developments which are working in 
favour of stability, there are others which are not, and Kahn’s analy- 
sis graphically illustrates how complex and delicate the weapons 
systems of 1969 will be if military technology is allowed to pursue 
its present rampant course. Now, it should be easier for both sides 
to agree mutually to deny themselves weapons systems which are 
still on the drawing board or in the laboratories than to dismantle 
those which have become embedded in national defense or defensive 
systems. In the last ten years we have missed several priceless oppor- 
tunities to get future weapons under control, and since the develop- 
ments of the 1960’s may be even more potentially destructive of 
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stability than those of the 1950's, this is an approach we can no longer 
ignore. While I do not imagine for a moment that the concept of 
controlled mutual deterrence can be based on a static technology, 
I am sure that the presidents and prime ministers and peoples of 
the 1970's will have legitimate grounds for upbraiding their prede- 
cessors if they find themselves saddled with the problem of main- 
taining a pattern of international order in a world in which, say, 
nuclear weapons have spread all round the globe and into outer 
space. Time, in other words, is against us. 

The second reason for according a higher priority to limited agree- 
ments on arms control and inspection than disarmament lies, as 
several writers point out, in the importance in their own right of 
such very negotiated agreements. By this I do not mean to endorse 
the rather naive view sometimes put forward about “confidence 
building” between East and West. We live in a revolutionary age 
and must accommodate ourselves to the continuance of a high degree 
of distrust and animosity between men and states. My own belief 
in the importance of limited agreements derives from a sense that 
we are on the edge of a fundamental change in the world balance of 
power as it has existed in the last fifteen years, and that the axis of 
world tension is about to shift from “East—West” to “South-East— 
North-West,” or even to “North—South.” If so, there is no time to 
be lost, given the inevitable time lag in the adjustment of govern- 
ments and policies to reality, in seeking to identify the areas of com- 
mon interest with the Soviet Union. It would be one of the major 
tragedies of world history if two powers the size of Russia and the 
United States were to remain locked in a position of implacable 
hostility because of their inability to overcome the barriers raised 
by competing military technologies after the political basis of that 
hostility had been transmuted into something approaching a common 
cause against new dangers. 

Superficially, the third reason for a belief in the necessity of giving 
first priority to limited measures of arms control, based on the prin- 
ciple of mutual defense, may seem a contradiction of the second. 
The reason is, that the only forms of inspection that will be acceptable 
to the Soviet Union—for the foreseeable future at least—are those that 
make the minimum demands on national sovereignty. The Soviet 
repugnance to inspection has, I think, been given insufficient weight 
by many writers in this issue. It is a national blind spot, but it is 
also a deeply rooted national prejudice that has little to do with 
Communism and would persist even in the face of diktat to the con- 
trary from the Kremlin. The merit of the concepts being employed by 
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Schelling, Kissinger, and others, namely, of a system of mutual 
deterrence in which the object of inspection is to detect evasions of 
the agreed size of the deterrent force, rather than its state of readiness 
or physical location, is that it suggests a sufficiently light degree of 
interference with national sovereignty as to enable a Soviet govern- 
ment to insist that the Russian people respect it. (The Soviet repug- 
nance to inspection is, of course, only one illustration of the problem 
created by rising nationalism in the world and would apply a fortiori 
among the even newer states of Asia and Africa. ) 

Clearly, there is a great deal of homework to be done. I fully 
agree with Brennan that the only way in which we can educate the 
Russians (who have as yet applied nothing like the same degree of 
intellectual energy and talent to the problem of helping us identify 
the areas of common interest) is first to educate ourselves. In this 
respect, the work of American analysts and thinkers is both timely 
and encouraging. 


IV. RAYMOND ARON 


I SHOULD LIKE to make some observations on the article by Paul 
Doty, “The Role of the Smaller Powers.” The thesis he presents 
seems to me can be summarized in these terms: it is preferable for 
the Atlantic Alliance, as well as for the smaller powers, that the 
latter abandon the idea of having a retaliatory atomic capability 
and that they protect themselves by improving their other means of 
defense. 

The futility of a retaliatory capability for the smaller powers 
is demonstrated as follows. France or Great Britain, within the next 
ten years, at least, will have at their disposal only a small capability 
in comparison with that of the great powers. In particular, they will 
have only strategic bombers, intermediate missiles that will be vul- 
nerable to attack on the part of a great power. Now, a small power 
will never take the initiative in atomic warfare, since such a step 
would bring down on it a total catastrophe. Therefore, an atomic 
capability can help only if it survives attack by a great power. This 
capability must be serviceable as a second strike. As technology has 
so far developed, the French or even the English capability would 
in all likelihood be almost completely eliminated by a Soviet attack. 
The conclusion is that neither France nor probably Great Britain will 
have their security increased by the atomic power they themselves 
can produce. 
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This reasoning seems convincing to me (I myself have argued 
thus in discussing the French atomic program), but it is important 
first of all to define under what technical conditions it is applicable. 
How does a small atomic capability differ from a big one? How does 
a capability that Great Britain or France can acquire differ from 
that of the United States or the Soviet Union? As for bombs, it does 
not seem that the cost of producing thermonuclear bombs is beyond 
the means of France (Great Britain produces thermonuclear bombs, 
although the strategic bomb and bomber ensemble represents no 
more than twenty percent of the defense budget). In the next ten 
years, by devoting from one to two hundred billion old francs (from 
two to four hundred million dollars) to its atomic program, France 
can acquire a certain number of thermonuclear bombs. The problem 
is one of reducing the size of these bombs to such a dimension that 
they can be transported by British or French carriers. 

This brings us to the second argument: in the present state of 
technology, as it is known, strategic bombers will be vulnerable, and 
so will ballistic intermediate missiles. The English have just dis- 
carded the Blue Streak precisely because it would be too vulnerable. 
Such in fact is the present situation, but it would be dangerous to 
draw any conclusions from it. If we suppose that between now and 
1970 the smaller powers cannot reduce the vulnerability of their 
striking force, they can do so perhaps by 1970 or 1980. They have no 
chance of succeeding in this, however, unless they work on this from 
now on, since, according to American legislation, the communica- 
tion of secrets to an ally depends on the progress the latter achieves. 
(A second argument has been presented by a well-known French 
technologist, Camille Rougeron, who declares that a smaller power 
from now on can acquire retaliatory capability that is relatively cheap 
and only slightly vulnerable by adopting certain solutions—dirty 
bombs, above-ground explosions, etc. * 

I am not competent to decide whether this “atomic force for the 
use of poor countries” can be acquired, or, if so, within what period. 
But it seems to me essential to remind American readers of two 
ideas: first, so long as American scientific cooperation depends on 
the knowledge that is accumulated among allied countries, the latter 
will be compelled to carry on their own research, if only to profit 
someday from this cooperation. In the second place, American 
opinion would be wrong in excluding, on principle, the hypothesis 


* Camille Rougeron, “Forces de frappe pour pays pauvres,” Science et Vie, July 
1960, pp. 101-109. 
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of a “cheap solution” of a problem whose solution in the United States 
has been costly. As the Greeks long since recognized, poverty is 
the mother of invention. 

Let us turn from this point to the next. Suppose Mr. Doty is 
right, and that Great Britain and France between now and 1970 can 
dispose only of an atomic capability that is small and relatively vul- 
nerable. Would this be an entirely useless capability? Mr. Doty’s 
theory is that it would be both useless and dangerous. It would guar- 
antee no supplementary security to any secondary power, but would 
increase the risk of conflict through misunderstanding, accident, or 
irrationality. In order to reconcile these two propositions—the English 
or French striking power would contribute nothing to either country 
but would increase the danger of an undesired war—we must suppose 
that the secondary powers could take no recourse to atomic arms, 
or the threat of such arms, unless by behaving in an irrational manner. 
If this is true, however, the French government might argue that 
it would be diplomatically stronger the day the American govern- 
ment fears being drawn into conflict by some unconsidered initiative. 

The two arguments Mr. Doty attributes to French spokesmen 
are: the difficulty a country has in protecting another country by 
deterrence; and the law of proportion between the risk and the 
stake. Up to what point would the Soviet Union be convinced that 
the United States would accept unlimited destruction solely to pro- 
tect an ally? Up to what point is a small country, which represents 
a small stake, unprotected by the capability of striking one or two 
cities of the enemy with A or H bombs? 

The best proof that this first question is a real one is that the 
American government has envisaged putting thermonuclear arms 
at the disposal of its allies. Finally, a contrary decision has been 
taken, but the actual solution, provisionally the best one, can be dis- 
cussed by the allies from two points of view: by installing launching 
sites on its territory, a country allied to the United States makes an 
attack on itself inevitable in case of a general war; therefore, it 
accepts them only if it considers that, in spite of all, these launching 
sites confer more security than they do risk, and therefore that it 
does not have to dread an adventurous or irrational attack on the 
part of the American government. In other words, if a secondary 
power accepts protection from a great power, this implies that the 
first has confidence in the second. It is the lack of such confidence 
that in part explains the decision of the French government to try 
to create a striking force that will obey its commands only. 

As for the second argument (the proportion between the risk 
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and the stake), this in itself does not seem to me absurd but only 
untimely. In fact, the small powers who are now neutral and who 
would eventually acquire atomic arms, according to this reasonin 
will not do so before such armament is almost invulnerable. As for 
France, she is too involved in East-West relations to admit any proba- 
bility to the hypothesis of having to resist alone a pressure or threat 
of aggression. It is necessary, therefore, to consider a last point: 
how can the French determination to acquire a striking force that 
is wholly national be explained? Mr. Doty considers this only an 
anachronistic expression of nationalism. It is always dangerous not 
to try to put oneself in another's position. To justify his policy, 
General de Gaulle has invoked none of the preceding arguments 
(no country can protect another, the proportion of risk and stake). 
He feels impelled to advance again the classic theory that a state 
must be capable of assuring its own defense. If it lacks military 
autonomy, it is no longer a state. In private conversation, he is said 
to employ the following arguments. Today the United States pro- 
tects us, but will it do so tomorrow? France will not be listened to 
so long as she herself lacks decisive arms. At the present moment, 
thanks to its atomic monopoly, the United States unilaterally makes 
decisions that involve the allies. The interests of France will be 
better preserved when supported by a national striking force. 

What is the central problem, therefore? Under present circum- 
stances, the United States argues that the best thing for everybody is 
to accept its own monopoly of atomic arms; but, then, because of this 
monopoly, it claims the right to make decisions alone in major cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps France is wrong in believing that a small atomic 
capability would allow her to exercise greater influence; but to call 
“nationalism” the desire not to depend entirely on a protector who is 
indifferent to the specific concerns of its allies would be an unwar- 
ranted enlargement of the meaning of the word. At the time of the 
Suez expedition (no matter what one thinks of it), the French and the 
English did indeed realize that the American capability did not pro- 
tect them in all circumstances from Soviet pressure or threat. Perhaps 
the autonomy to which they aspire is not to be had, but their aspira- 
tion is neither unintelligible nor irrational. The fact that the Ameri- 
can writer does not find any sense in the French decision is explained 
by the formula attributed to Charles Wilson, “What is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the United States.” We have only to replace it 
with this formula, “Whatever is in the interest of the United States 
is in the interest of Europeans.” Unfortunately, the latter remain 
unconvinced. 
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As a result, there arises a final problem. Let us suppose that the 
French are fundamentally wrong, that their atomic capability rein- 
forces neither their security nor their influence within the alliance. 
What attitude is the United States going to adopt? The present 
policy of France is contrary to the good functioning of the alliance 
and will be even more so tomorrow. Conventional armaments will 
be wanting. World security will be impaired by the lack of agree- 
ment as to a common military policy between the United States and 
its allies. Smaller powers, assuming that they cannot deter the great 
powers, retain a “nuisance capacity” within their alliances. Although 
Doty’s conception may be a reasonable one (that the United States 
keep a monopoly of atomic arms in the free world), and although 
it may become a reality, American leaders must convince the govern- 
ments of the European countries, not only that they would use their 
power wisely, but also that they will take account of the interests 
of their allies in using that power. 

This is not the place to ask who is responsible for this unhappy 
situation, but the fact is that the European leaders until now have 
not been convinced. In the absence of mutual confidence, it is prob- 
able that the attempts of the Europeans to acquire atomic arms will 
gO on. 


V. JULES MOCH 


THREE OBSERVATIONS come to a European’s mind if he reads with 
care in the previous issue of Dzdalus the section on arms control. On 
the one hand, the sufferings war inflicts have affected our two hemi- 
spheres differently. Though we are allies, and what is more, friends, 
our reactions at times are divergent, as Kissinger notes regarding 
nuclear strategy. On the other hand, too many disarmament strate- 
gists indulge in Kriegsspiel, and thus swim off, so to speak, into 
unreality. Third, their statements force a conclusion that is not 
given: all the compromise solutions that mingle partial disarmament 
with a limited “deterrent” are worthless. Security cannot be attained 
except by controlled disarmament, achieved as fast as is reasonably 
possible. 
Such are the issues that emerge from a reading of these papers, 
and I should like to develop them. 
First: reactions differ between one hemisphere and the other. 
Twice in a quarter century America has saved Europe: when the 
latter was at the end of her rope in 1917, after three years of frightful 
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bloodshed; and again when she was groaning from four years of 
the most ferocious oppression. Our ineradicable gratitude, however, 
does not veil the facts from us: these two liberations have cost the 
United States losses that were certainly cruel but that hardly ex- 
ceeded the cost in manpower in a colonial campaign. The French 
dead, if reckoned on the American scale, would number thirteen 
millions, while the USSR estimates seventeen million actual victims 
of World War II. There is hardly a single family in the Old World 
that does not mourn a lost member. 

In America there was no destruction whatever. Since 1945 France 
has rebuilt almost ten thousand highway or railroad bridges more 
than 120 feet in length, at the rate of three completed installations 
a day—a technological record without precedent, requiring ten years 
of uninterrupted effort. The same thing is true of harbors, railways, 
air or maritime fleets, factories and housing, which is not entirely 
rebuilt even now after fifteen years. The area devastated in the USSR 
exceeds the total land surface of the United States. Whole cities in 
Britain and Germany were wiped out by bombs. Above all, the 
United States and Britain were spared the horror of wartime occu- 
pation—but not France or Russia. These are the facts that account 
for the European reaction to the rearming of Germany and to the 
arms race. 

When D. G. Brennan analyzes the policy of strategic “deterrence,” 
which he describes as being as old as man, and revives the old Latin 
formula, Si vis pacem, para bellum (If you desire peace, make ready 
for war), he must understand our preference for this transposition, 
Si vis pacem, para pacem. By the very process of preparing for war 
one finally provokes it. Moreover, when it comes to massive nuclear 
retaliation, it is the survival of all humanity that is risked. 

Further, how can a European accept Brennan’s classification, 
which distinguishes the “deterrent of a direct nuclear attack” (that is, 
on the United States ) from an “extreme nuclear provocation” (on the 
European allies of the United States) or from a “nonnuclear but 
extreme provocation,” including the occupation of Europe by attack- 
ing armies with conventional arms? 

The distinction between the first two kinds of provocation is 
immediately suspect; this explains the refusal of certain states to 
allow American bases on their soil. As for the distinction between 
the first two and the third—Europe is left with no other hope than 
years of occupation that will convert her into a vast cemetery, to be 
succeeded by a liberation of tombs after the formation and equipment 
of an army of several million men. The same view is discernible 
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in the paper by Kissinger, where he considers the mobilization (after 
the hostilities begin) of factories as “more significant than the 
achievement of a local tactical superiority. . .,” and this is undoubtedly 
how the defense of Europe is envisaged. 

Furthermore, let us not conceive of disarmament as a system of 
“arms control,” but rather as a massive reduction in arms, including 
the elimination of the most fearsome. Our object is to render purpose- 
less Brennan's and Kissinger’s various hypotheses and to control, not 
armaments, but disarmament. Otherwise, salvation does not exist, at 
least for Europe. 

Second: the futility of the Kriegsspiel dear to the major powers. 
Since I have had to sacrifice ten years of my life to actual warfare 
first in the land army, then in the navy and the Resistance, and then 
having served as Minister of National Defense at the allied war coun- 
cils, I declare that there is an absence of any common principle 
between these meetings and modern war: they take no account of 
the morale of the soldier, who, if he blows up a tank with his bazooka 
or hides to save his life, changes the course of battle—nor of the 
morale of the civilians, who sooner or later influence their govern- 
ments’ course of action. 

To conduct this kind of Kriegsspiel—Kissinger gives some 
examples—is to imagine that it would be possible to measure out 
retaliation after an attack that can destroy dozens of millions of men, 
and to take no heed of panic and disorganization. In America the 
posters that close certain parkways to civilians in case of an aerial 
bombardment, so as to keep the roads open for officials, symbolizes 
obliviousness to a mass frenzy that is certain to rage without limit. 

It is mere dreaming to imagine isolated troops, fatally trapped, 
yet forebearing to use tactical nuclear arms because they have been 
commanded to retaliate only with conventional weapons. It is pure 
utopianism to assert that cities will go on existing more or less nor- 
mally under nuclear threat. 

In the same sense, it is living outside reality to believe in tacit 
or explicit agreements limiting the power of nuclear arms in combat. 
Who is to be the judge? What is tactical for one side will be strategical 
for the other. Gas, which was not used between 1939 and 1945, is 
no example: masks were recognized as conferring only a tactical 
advantage, not a decisive effectiveness. And what sort of mask can 
protect against radiation? 

There cannot be any rules of war, for war itself is a violation of 
all humane laws. Each side will decide its own action, in every 
situation, according to its own interest, as it conceives it, regardless of 
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whether this involves breaking agreements. All peacetime talk of 
limiting war can be nothing but an intellectual game. Disaster can- 
not be dammed back if a hole in the dike is allowed. A people at war 
will understand no law but one: to try to destroy the enemy for the 
sake of their own safety. 

Hence my third point: war must be made impossible. 

Bowie gives a precise analysis of the reasons for distrust between 
the two blocs. He emphasizes that the Soviets have not always kept 
bad faith, that we are able to evolve solutions that are in the interest 
of both parties, which, according to my old formula, “increase at 
each stage the security of either bloc, not just the security of one at 
the other's expense,” and last that the corresponding control must 
verify not only the truthfulness of the declarations of either side, but 
also their sincerity, and hence the nonexistence of clandestine muni- 
tions elsewhere than at designated locations. Though the Soviets 
were but recently opposed to any effective controls, today they 
accept the concept of verifying the truthfulness of such declarations, 
though not as yet their sincerity. Disarmament is indeed a school 
for patience. 

Wiesner believes that no delegation truly desires agreement. 
I have headed the French delegation for ten years—a continuity 
unparalleled by any other delegation—so I can say that his statement is 
inaccurate as regards my own country. France believes in disarma- 
ment because she considers it indispensable. Therefore, she does 
desire it and has multiplied her efforts toward conciliation—by the 
French proposals of 1952 and 1953, the Franco-British proposals of 
1954 and 1955, as well as the attempt to make recent Western pro- 
posals more acceptable to the East, etc. Without ever disengaging 
herself from her allies, she will try to unite them in the essential 
compromises. 

In order to appease the world’s anguish, in our view we must 
begin disarmament with nuclear disarmament. But this must be 
undertaken in a realistic manner. Today it has become impossible to 
detect a posteriori and with sufficient precision the fissionable ma- 
terials that have already been accumulated. “The point of no return,” 
as I have said again and again since 1952, has long since been passed. 

On the other hand, we can still control the bases from which such 
missiles are launched, as well as their vehicles—planes, ships, sub- 
marines, ramps, satellites, and rockets. We must forbid these vehicles’ 
carrying nuclear loads and prevent them from being diverted to such 
purposes. We do not need to destroy all such missiles at once—they 
have peaceful uses too—but we have to establish permanent inspec- 
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tion on either fixed or floating bases, on ramps, or wherever else they 
may be situated, on national as well as foreign soil. These are con- 
crete measures that are applicable at once, and they must be set 
quickly in motion if the evolution of technology is not to sweep us 
once more to the point at which all control will be illusory. Thus 
by excluding vehicles, we will render the stores of fissionable mate- 
rials pointless. The powers would then agree to convert them to 
peaceful purposes (for this would be in each one’s interest) and 
would doubtless proceed to such conversion faster than the treaty 
envisaged. In addition, they would agree to produce no more—under 
control—except for peaceful purposes. 

Simultaneously, the manpower would be reduced step by step, 
and, above all, so would conventional armaments, which would have 
to be strictly proportioned according to declared strengths, with the 
controlled destruction of those in excess. In this sense, weapons 
matter much more than men, for they cannot be reconstituted as 
quickly as trained reservists can be remobilized and sent to their 
posts. 

The entire operation, of course, would be carried out under a 
permanent, international, and total control, to which the Russians 
continue to object, but which we see as the sole means of progressively 
assuring confidence, by giving every nation the certainty that all the 
others are fulfilling their obligations in every respect. 

I share some of Bowie's views. The two blocs alike want to disarm. 
The Soviets are still convinced of the final victory of their “faith.” 
They count on what their industrial progress has already exhibited 
(rapid and, at rather long range, threatening to the West), and on 
their consequent ability to raise their standard of living—not on 
rockets—to conquer the world. They are not going to risk their 
entire future by hazarding a devastating war. But, to achieve their 
goals, their need for civlian manpower is enormous, forcing them to 
disarm and to take various other steps I will not stop to examine here. 

In spite of recent failures, the moment is propitious for serious 
negotiations. There must be two conditions: that the East agree to 
a satisfactory system of inspection, without which all disarmament 
would be merely a snare; and that in the West all governments decide 
on disarmament and take the initial risks which this requires and 
which can be measured and defined. 

Convinced as I am of the necessity for putting an end to man’s 
insanity, I remain an optimist, and I set myself toward the building 
of a genuine peace. 
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